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pen Security Council on March 29 
unanimously adopted a joint reso- 
lution of France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States which con- 
demns the Israeli attack on the Gaza 
strip of February 28, 1955 as a viola- 
tion of the cease-fire provisions and 
as inconsistent with the obligations of 
the parties under both the Egyptian- 
Israeli Armistice Agreement and the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The resolution calls on Israel to take 
all necessary steps to prevent such 
actions. It expresses the conviction that 
the maintenance of the Armistice 
Agreement is threatened by any 
deliberate violation of it by one of the 
parties and that no progress toward 
the, return of permanent peace in 
Palestine can be made unless the 
parties strictly comply with their ob- 
ligations. 

In previous meetings the Council 
heard Major General E. L. M. Burns, 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine, outline the incidents which 
had occurred on the demarcation line 
between Israel and the Egyptian-con- 
trolled Gaza Strip and which had 
built up tension in that area. General 
Burns declared that he still believed 
that if an agreement were effected be- 
tween the two parties along the lines 
he had suggested in his report of last 
November and if an honest attempt 
to fulfil the conditions of such an 
agreement were made by both parties, 
the situation could be substantially 
improved. 

Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, stressed 
what he called the cardinal fact of the 
Gaza incident, namely that the act of 
aggression had been committed by reg- 
ular armed forces of Israel and had 
been a premeditated and savage act of 
war. 

Abba S. Eban, of Israel, charged 
that the Egyptian Headquarters in 
Gaza were the centre from which a 
campaign of hostility against Israel 
was being conducted. The connection 
between this campaign and the Gaza 


incident, he declared, was nothing less 
than the direct and compelling rela- 
tionship of cause and effect. 

The answer to the problem of 
Egyptian-Israeli relations, he said, was 
the replacement of hostility by nor- 
mal relations based on mutual respect 
for the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of each state. 

His Government, Mr. Eban de- 
clared, was prepared to give an as- 
surance that if no hostile act were 
carried out by Egypt against Israel, 
then no hostile act of any kind would 
be carried out by Israel against Egypt. 
He called upon Egypt to join Israel 
in declaring its fidelity to the Armistice 
Agreement and to the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter. 

But Mr. Loutfi charged that Mr. 
Eban had studiously avoided mention 
of Israeli responsibility for the brutal 
aggression against Gaza. He declared 
that, while most of Israel’s complaints 
against Egypt concerned individual 
and isolated acts of infiltration by 
refugees, which in no way engaged 
the responsibility of the Egyptian 
Government and obviously did not 
threaten peace and security in the 
Middle East, the Egyptian complaints 
dealt with acts of war and aggression 
committed by regular armed forces of 
Israel, constituting direct threats to 
peace and security in that part of 
the world. 

The day after the vote condemning 
the Israeli attack, the Council, again 
unanimously, adopted a joint resolu- 
tion which took note of those sections 
of the report of Major General E. L. 
M. Burns which dealt with the general 
conditions along the demarcation line 
between Egypt and Israel. 

The resolution states that the Se- 
curity Council is “anxious that all 
possible steps shall be taken to pre- 
serve security in this area, within the 
framework of the General Armistice 
Agreement between Egypt and _ Is- 
rael.” It requests General Burns to 
continue his consultations with the 
Governments of Egypt and Israel with 


a view to the introduction of practical 
measures to that end and notes that 
General Burns has already made 
certain concrete proposals to this ef- 
fect. 

The resolution calls upon the Gov- 
ernments of Egypt and Israel to co- 
operate with General Burns with re- 
gard to his proposals, “bearing in mind 
that, in the opinion of the Chief of 
Staff, infiltration could be reduced to 
an occasional nuisance if an agreement 
were effected between the parties on 
the lines he has proposed.” 

Israel submitted a series of amend- 
ments to this draft resolution but did 
not press them. 

In addition to its amendments to 
the second draft resolution, Israel sent 
to the Security Council a map entitled 
“Egyptian attacks against Israel from 
the Gaza area, August 1954 to Feb- 
ruary 1955,” and a letter regarding the 
incident of March 24 at Patish. 

On that date, said the I[sraeli letter, 
“marauders from the Egyptian-con- 
trolled Gaza strip” had attacked a 
wedding party at Patish, an Israeli vil- 
lage twenty kilometres from the 
frontier. One woman had been killed, 
and 23 persons injured, in “this brutal 
and obviously premeditated assault,” 
the letter went on. Israel reserved its 
right to pursue the matter further in 
the Security Council. 


pr on April 6, at the urgen! ap- 
peal of Israel, the Council heard 
Israel’s complaint against Egypt “con- 
cerning repeated attacks by Egyptian 
regular and irregular armed forces and 
by armed marauders from Egyptian- 


controlled territory against Israeli 
armed forces and civilian lives and 
property in Israel.” The complaint was 
brought “with particular reference to 
the armed assault at Patish on March 
24, to repeated attacks by mining and 
gunfire on Israeli army units patrolling 
the Israeli-Egyptian border at the 
Gaza strip between March 26 and 
April 3 and to the attack on an Israeli 





Army patrol and on the village of 
Nahal Oz on April 3.” 


Mr. Eban asked the Council to 
envisage the effects of the continuance 
of Egyptian provocations which, he 
charged, had assumed the character 
of an aggregate of violence and of a 
Steady, accumulated and _ relentless 
siege. 

He warned that a situation might 
arise in which the Egyptian-Israeli 
Armistice Agreement may in fact have 
ceased to exist and said that the de- 
mand was fully justified that the Se- 
curity Council express itself clearly as 
opposing the intensive campaign of 
hostility waged by Egypt against Is- 
rael. This campaign, he charged, had 
greatly increased since the latest Coun- 
cil resolutions of March 29 and 30. 


Replying for Egypt, Mr. Loutfi ob- 
served that practically all the incidents 
mentioned by Mr. Eban were still 
pending before the Mixed Armistice 
Commission or were the subject of 
appeals of the Commission’s decisions 
to the Special Committee. He charged 
that Israel had once again used the 
Security Council for propaganda pur- 
poses and that by the Israeli attack 
on Gaza on February 28 a state of 
great tension had been created in the 
area and specifically among the refu- 
gees concentrated in the Gaza Strip. 

As to the Nahal Oz incident on 
April 3, Mr. Loutfi declared that the 
contrary of what had been alleged by 
Israel had actually occurred. He read 
to the Security Council the text of the 
Egyptian version of the incident. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, recalled the two unanimous 
resolutions passed by the Council 
earlier. The second of the resolutions 
asked General Burns to pursue his 
talks with Egypt and Israel on the 
practical suggestions he had made to 
improve the security situation. Since 
then several unhappy incidents, in- 
volving acts of violence and further 
bloodshed, had occurred. There was 
almost complete discrepancy, Sir Pier- 
son said, as to who was responsible for 
these incidents. The findings of the 
MAC should throw light on this. He 
proposed that the Security Council ad- 
journ, to meet again when the findings 
of the Mac were available, and he 
appealed to Egypt and Israel to use 
the greatest restraint so that this short 
interval would not be marred by new 
acts of violence which could only 
make General Burns’ task even more 
difficult. 


On April 11 Mr. Eban wrote to the 
President of the Council that the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had sub- 


stantially upheld the Israeli complaint 
regarding the Nahal Oz attack and had 
condemned Egypt for two further vio- 
lations of the Armistice Agreement. 
He alleged that other incidents had oc- 
curred, that tension was mounting and 
that the armistice was gravely threat- 
ened. He asked that the Council 
resume consideration of the Israeli 
complaint “with the utmost urgency.” 

(The UNITED NATIONS REVIEW will 
report further on the Council's meet- 
ings in a future issue.) 


Resolutions on Refugees, 
Travel, Slavery 


S IR DouGLas CopLanp, of Australia, 

was elected President of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at the open- 
ing meeting of the nineteenth session 
on March 29 at Headquarters. Santi- 
ago Pérez-Pérez, of Venezuela, was 
elected First Vice President and serves 
as Chairman of the Social Committee. 
Joza Brilej, of Yugoslavia, elected Sec- 
ond Vice-President, serves as Chair- 
man of the Economic Committee. 

Dealing with its agenda item con- 
cerning refugees, the Council decided 
to reconstitute the High Commis- 
sioner’s Advisory Committee on Refu- 
gees as an Executive Committee, to 
be known as the United Nations 
Refugee Fund Executive Committee. 
Under new terms of reference, the 
Committee will have executive as well 
as advisory functions in a refugee pro- 
gram approved last autumn by the 
Assembly. Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, the High Commissioner, 
drafted the program which aims at 
permanent solutions to the problems 
of certain refugees, most of whom are 
still in camps in Europe. 

The resolution also provides that 
the fifteen members of the former Ad- 
visory Committee be automatically in- 
cluded in the membership of the 
UNREF Executive Committee, which 
will consist of twenty members. They 
are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Denmark, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, the Holy See, Israel, 
Italy, Switzerland, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Vene- 
zuela. The five additional members 
elected are Colombia, Greece, Iran, 
the Netherlands and Norway. 

A resolution designed to stimulate 
international travel was adopted with- 
out objection (see page 46). The 
item dealing with forced labor was 
deferred to the twenty-first session. 


The Council concluded the first 
part of its nineteenth session on April 
7. It took note of the annual report 
of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and adopt- 
ed without opposition a_ resolution 
calling for future studies on ques- 
tions of industrial development and 
increased productivity. It set up a 
committee to prepare a new draft con- 
vention to supplement the Internation- 
al Slavery Convention of 1926 and 
elected to membership Australia, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, France, India, Netherlands, 
Turkey, U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom and Yugoslavia. 


The Council also approved a pro- 
posal that the Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women be represented at the 
forthcoming sessions of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and the Social 
Commission when questions of direct 
concern to the Commission on the 
Status of Women are discussed. 


The current session of the Council 
will be resumed on May 16 at Head- 
quarters 


Longest Trusteeship 


Council Session 


K &- Trusteeship Council concluded 
its fifteenth session—its longest 
yet—on March 28, after completing an 
exhaustive survey of conditions in six 
African Trust Territories: the two 
Togolands and the two Cameroons 
under British and French administra- 
tion, Belgian-administered Ruanda- 
Urundi, and Tanganyika under British 
administration. During almost nine 
weeks of continuous meetings the 
Council reviewed the annual reports 
presented by the Administering Au- 
thorities on each territory, supple- 
mented by information furnished by 
the special representatives from the 
territories. In the case of Ruanda- 
Urundi and Tanganyika, the reports of 
last year’s Visiting Mission to the ter- 
ritories were also considered. From 
this detailed examination — there 
emerged a picture looking into every 
corner of the people’s everyday lives, 
from their political affairs and the 
volume of their imports of pots and 
pans, bicycles and sewing machines, 
to the reasons for bride price and the 
number of wells for watering cattle. 
The Council’s own report and recom- 
mendations on each territory will now 
be submitted to the General Assembly. 

The Visiting Mission’s reports and 
conclusions aroused controversial com-; 
ment in the debates on Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi and some criti- 
cism from the two Administering Au- 
thorities (see pages 17 and 63). In ad- 





dition to its survey of the territories, the 
Council examined about four hundred 
petitions covering a wide range of 
problems and made arrangements for 
two visiting missions scheduled to tour 
the four West African territories later 
this year. The Council decided that 
the mission visiting British and French 
Togoland will be composed of the rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Syria, India 
and the United States. This mission, 
in addition to its normal function of 
studying conditions on the spot in the 
territories, will be charged with the 
special task of determining the wishes 
of the indigenous people on the poli- 
tical future of the Togolands—a study 
proposed by the General Assembly at 
its 1954 session. 


ROGRESS made toward improving 
Procial conditions in the world’s de- 
pendent territories will be reviewed by 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories during 
its session which opened at Headquar- 
ters on April 15. 

During its four-week session the six- 
teen-member Committee will also con- 
sider data on economic and educational 
conditions in the dependent territories. 


ALKS On disarmament among the 

five countries “principally con- 
cerned”—Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States, are continuing in private in 
London. 


’ | ‘HE United States Government on 
March 29 submitted application to 


the International Court of Justice 
instituting proceedings against Czech- 
oslovakia alleging wrongful acts com- 
mitted by MIG aircraft from Czech- 
oslovakia within the United States 
occupation zone of Germany on 
March 10, 1953. 


Status of Women 


N™ proposals to strengthen the 
position of women in the home, 
in public life, in employment and in 
education were made by the Conimis- 
sion on the Status of Women, which 
ended a three-week session at Head- 
quarters on April 1. 

A main achievement was approval 
of a draft international convention 
which would enable a woman to marry 
or divorce a man of different national- 
ity without risking the loss of her own 
citizenship. 

On other aspects of women’s 
status the Commission recommended 
that governments take action to en- 
sure that parents share equal rights 
and duties toward their children and 
recommended governmental action to 
give a married woman the right to an 
independent domicile. 


A complete account of the Com- 
mission’s discussions and the texts of 
its resolutions will appear in the June 
issue of the REVIEW. 

At a time 
when nursing 
was looked 
down upon as 
a__— profession, 
and against ob- 
stinate family 
opposition, 
Kamleh_ Nic- 
ola, a young 
girl of fifteen 
from a small 
village near 
Nazareth, 
started her ca- 

reer at the Christian Mission Society 
Hospital in Salt, Jordan, some twenty- 
four years ago. Her thorough train- 
ing at various leading hospitals in 
Palestine, including the Midwifery 
Training School in Jerusalem, has 
since proved to be of invaluable help 
to her countrymen. 


Leaving Palestine in 1948, together 
with nearly one million other Arabs, 
Kamleh Nicola has spent the past six 
years working among her fellow refu- 
gees. 


As Assistant Nursing Officer with 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for the Palestine Refugees, 
she was responsible for maternity and 
child health centres in Gaza and in 
1953 was granted a year’s scholarship 
for a course in public health nursing 
at the American University of Beirut. 


Miss Nicola will now work with a 
World Health Organization mission 
in Libya teaching Libyan girls domi- 
ciliary midwifery. 


Contract Labor, 
Sailors’ Convention 


WIDE gap in the employment con- 
ditions of workers employed di- 
rectly by oil companies and the condi- 
tions of contract labor in less indus- 
trialized countries is reported in a 
study prepared for the International 
Labor Organization’s Petroleum Com- 
mittee. 


The study, “Contract Labor in the 
Petroleum Industry,” was being con- 
sidered by government, worker and 
employer delegates of sixteen oil-pro- 
ducing countries at the Committee’s 
fifth session at Caracas, Venezuela, 
from April 25 to May 7. 


The complex preblem of contract 
labor must be studied in the light of 
local conditions, the report indicates. 
Commenting on the differences in 
employment conditions found among 
regular oil company employees and 
contract labor in less industrialized 
countries of the Middle and Far East, 


the report states: “On the one hand, 
oil company workers are employed on 
a permanent basis and are relatively 
secure in their employment, while on 
the other hand contract labor is tem- 
porary or casual,” dependert on the 


_ extent of work available to the con- 


tractor. 

Contract labor in underdeveloped 
areas does not usually have, for ex- 
ample, the benefit of earned leave, 
promotion, housing, free vocational 
training facilities, free medical atten- 
tion, special educational plans for 
workers’ children, subsidized canteens, 
sports facilities and similar amenities 
provided by oil companies for their 
regular workers. 

However, the report adds, “although 
the conditions of employment of con- 
tract labor are much inferior to those 
of labor directly employed by the oil 
undertaking, they compare favorably 
with those of workers directly em- 
ployed in other industries, and in fact 
are often superior to them 

“The contract workers also enjoy 
the same standard of living as those 
workers and they fare relatively well 
among a population that is composed 
of a large number of unemployed or 
underemployed persons.” . . . 

A Convention of the International 
Labor Organization requiring all per- 
sons employed on sea-going vessels 
to have medical examinations before 
being signed on, and _ periodically 
thereafter, will come into force this 
August 

The Convention applies to “every 
sea-going vessel: whether publicly or 
privately owned, which is engaged in 
the transport of cargo or passengers 
for the purpose of trade.” It does not 
apply to, vessels of less than 200 ‘tons 
gross register tonnage, to wooden ves- 
sels of primitive build such as dhows 
and junks, to fishing vessels or to 
estuarial craft. 


The Convention has been ratified 
by Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Ca- 
nada, France, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal and Uruguay. According to 
Lloyd’s Register, these countries had 
among them a total of more than eigh- 
teen million tons of merchant shipping 
in 1953. 


Medical Manual, 
Training Facilities 


A DETAILED inventory of the equip- 
ment needed to set up a medical 
school is now available as the result 
of a joint undertaking by the World 
Health Organization and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

This reference manual is intended 
chiefly for use in new medical schools. 
It is the latest in a series of inventories 
of apparatus and materials for teach- 





img science at all levels which was 
begun by UNESCO in 1949 to promote 
the introduction of suitable science 
teaching into schools of war-damaged 
or underdeveloped regions. The World 
Health Organization has been respon- 
sible for the preparation of the manu- 
script and for the entire technical 
presentation, while the publication and 
translation have been the responsibility 
of UNESCO. The book contains lists 
of equipment used in the instruction 
of medical students in eight subjects: 
anatomy, bacteriology, biochemistry, 
histology, pathology, pharmacology, 
physiology and hygiene and public 
health... . 

A group of twelve European au- 
thorities on health engineering met in 
London and Oxford from March 31 to 
April 7, under the auspices of WHO's 
Regional Office for Europe. They 
discussed training in their profession. 

A survey undertaken by wHo of the 
principal training facilities existing in 
Europe and the United States provided 
background for the discussions. 

Despite urgent needs for sanitary 
engineers, opportunities for their spe- 
cialized training in Europe are ex- 
tremely limited, and facilities that do 
exist have been set up rather recently. 


Disease Control 


P' ANS for international cooperation 
in control have been formulated 
by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation’s eight-member European Com- 
mission on Foot and Mouth Disease. 
In agreeing on the need for the co- 
operation of governments in strategic 
parts of Europe for the widest possible 
control, the Commission stressed the 
need also for the cooperation of the 
International Office of Epizootics in 
building up an improved reporting 
system to governments regarding out- 
breaks of the disease, the virus types 
involved and the control action taken. 

The Commission considered two 
specific foot and mouth disease control 
projects. The first is a seminar to be 
held later this year on typing and 
cultivation of different foot and mouth 
disease viruses. The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation is 
prepared to sponsor the seminar in 
Amsterdam. The second project Geals 
with research on the duration of vac- 
cination immunity, with special refer- 
ence to trivalent vaccine. OEEC may 
help also in this project. 


Atomic Energy Conference 


Professor Walter G. Whitman, Con- 
ference Secretary-General for the 
United Nations Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, to 
be held next summer, has returned to 
Headquarters from consultations in 
Europe. 
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Professor Whitman spent five days 
in Geneva with the United Nations 
European Headquarters staff at the 
Palais des Nations, developing techni- 
cal arrangements for the Conference 
to be held there from August 8 to 20. 

While in Europe, Professor Whit- 
man also talked with the three Eu- 
ropean members of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Advisory Committee on the 
Conference. Sir John Cockcroft in 
England, Dr. Bertrand Goldschmidt in 
Paris, and Academician D. V. Sko- 
beltzin in Moscow reported intense 
interest and active plans for participa- 
tion by the United Kingdom, France 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Professor Whitman held other dis- 
cussions with leaders of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and _ the 
World Meteorological Organization. 


Technical Assistance 


B’ mutual agreement, the Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration and 
the Graduate School of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., are cooperating to 
send O. B. Conaway, Jr., the Assistant 
Director of the Department’s Grad- 
uate School, to Israel. Israel asked for 
an experienced adviser to help set up 
a Department of Public Administra- 
tion in the Kaplan School of Social 
Sciences at the Hebrew University, an 
institution named after Israel’s first 
Minister of Finance. Two experts in 
administration, G. B. Hindmarch, 
United Kingdom, and Miss N. A. 
Gray, Canada, are already working 
at the Kaplan School. The Department 
of Public Administration at the School 
will become the central training point 
for studies in administration through- 
out the country. ... 


The Chief of the Division of Pop- 
ulation and School Statistics, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Dr. Kurt Horst- 
mann, is serving as adviser on popula- 
tion questions to the Indonesian Plan- 
ning Bureau. 

W. Parker Mauldin, another pop- 
ulation specialist, is assisting the Egyp- 
tian Population Commission. Both 
Egypt and Indonesia are drawing 
up plans for economic development, 
a basic part of which is a study and 
analysis of population trends (see 
page 40).... 

A basic agreement between the 
Governments of Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies on technical as- 
sistance to the Sudan has been signed. 

The Governments of Egypt and the 
United Kingdom participated in con- 


cluding the agreement as they are 
jointly responsible for the international 
relations of the Sudan. 


The Sudan, with a population of 
approximately nine million, and with 
an area of 967,000 square miles, is a 
recent recipient of aid under the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance. The Program for 1955 as ap- 
proved by the Technical Assistance 
Board consists of a United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization fundamental education 
project and a World Health Organi- 
zation malaria and insect control 
project. Requests for other technical 
assistance projects have been received 
and are being considered by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. .. . 


An Australian industrial adviser, 
Emile John de Monchaux, is helping 
the National Bank of Development of 
Honduras to assess the resources of 
the country and to plan the lines of 
industrial development upon which 
Honduran authorities should con- 
centrate. 


The second commemorative stamp 
of 1955 will be issued by the United 
Nations Postal Administration on May 
11, 1955 in honor of the United Na- 
ions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 





UNESCO is one of the ten special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations. 
It seeks to broaden the base of edu- 
cation throughout the world—to make 
the benefits of science available to all 
countries and to increase mutual un- 
derstanding through the study of other 
cultures and ways of life. Under the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program this agency has sent three 
hundred and fifty experts to Member 
states, and fifty-seven projects in edu- 
cation and science are now under way 
in thirty-six countries. 

The design of the stamp, by George 
Hamori, of Israel, was awarded first 
prize in a stamp design competition 
held last year. The stamp will be 
printed in two denominations, 3¢ and 
8¢, by Messrs. Waterlow and Sons 
Ltd., of London, England. The 3¢ 
stamp will be orchid purple, and the 
8¢ kingfisher blue. 





Loans to Colombia, 
Finland and Peru 


Bh International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has 
made a loan of $4,500,000 for the fur- 
ther expansion of electric power in 
Cali, one of the principal industrial 
centres and the fastest growing city of 
Colombia. Cali’s population since 1938 
has risen from 100,000 to 360,000. In 
the past few years the city has also 
been the scene of extraordinary indus- 
trial growth. Scores of new businesses 
have been started, and a number of 
North American and European firms 
have established subsidiary manufac- 
turing plants in the area. The new 
loan will provide foreign currency 
needed for equipment to expand Cali’s 
power system by an additional 32,500 
kilowatts of generating capacity. 


The Bank is also sending a seven- 
man mission to undertake a general 
review of Colombia’s agricultural 
economy and to make recommenda- 
tions for a long-range program of agri- 
cultural development. Particular study 
will be given to the allocation of re- 
sources available for investment in 
agriculture. 

A loan of $12 million to the Bank 
of Finland, mainly in European cur- 
rencies, will be used for expansion 
and modernization of wood-products 
industries, Finland’s most important 
source of export earnings, and for the 
further development of electric power. 
A hydro-electric plant wil! be located 
at Petajaskoski on the Kemi River in 
northern Finland. A thermal power 
plant will have a generating capacity 
of 30,000 kilowatts and will be located 
in the town of Vassa in western Fin- 
aor 

A loan of $18 million to Peru will 
help finance a project to irrigate 125,- 
000 acres of new land in the coastal 
region of the northern part of the 
country. The irrigation project is lo- 
cated near the town of Piura, the 
capital of a large and growing agri- 
cultural and industrial region, about 
600 miles north of Lima. The soils 
of the area are well suited to cultiva- 
tion, but lack of water for irrigation 
has heretofore made it impossible to 
bring the land into production. The 
land will produce food and long-staple 
cotton. 


Korea 


wo new fishing boats built with 
money loaned by the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
have been launched at Pusan. The 
boats were constructed under the 


UNKRA-approved program for fisheries 
rehabilitation which includes on-the- 
job training to teach Korean workers 
improved construction methods. 


The boats, with over-all lengths of 
forty-five feet and fifty-three feet, re- 
spectively, were designed and built by 
the Tong A Shipyard in Pusan with 
the aid of UNKRA fishing experts. They 
are to be used in anchovy seining 
operations. ... 

Materials for the repair of 387 
classroom units and construction of 
200 new units have been allocated 
by UNKRA as part of its $1,060,000 
classroom construction program for 
1954. Distribution to individual schools 
has been approved by the Republic of 
Korea Ministry of Education. This al- 
location is in addition to the 3,028 
new units: provided for in UNKRA’s 
$4,412,000 classroom construction pro- 
gram for 1953. 


Enrollment in Korea’s elementary 
schools during the calendar year 1954, 
listed as 2,278,903, showed an in- 
crease of fifteen per cent over the pre- 
vious year. The Ministry of Education 
reported that this number is approxi- 
mately eighty-nine per cent of the total 
number of children eligible to attend 
school. Because of shortage of school 
facilities, however, only sixty-five per 
cent of elementary school graduates 
applying for entrance to middle schools 
can be accepted. 


Training Centres 


— United States has sent a team 
of five men and women to study 
with specialists from eighteen Latin 
American countries at the Regional 


Fundamental Education Centre in 
Patzcuaro, Mexico. 


The three men and two women, 
selected by the Department of State 
to meet the need for trained funda- 
mental education workers and to 
broaden inter-American cooperation 
in the Patzcuaro project, began one 
year’s training in Mexico on April 1. 

The enrollment of the United States 
team marks the second time that a 
non-Latin American Government has 
recognized the training facilities which 
UNESCO has developed at Patzcuaro in 
cooperation with the Organization of 
American States and the Mexican 
Government. A team of ten students 
from Pakistan has just completed one 
year’s training at the Centre in prep- 
aration for that Government’s program 
of rural community development. . . . 

The arrival of Julio Garrido, a 
Spanish scientist and editor, in Cairo 
in March completed the transplanting 


of a UNESCO technical assistance team 
from Mexico to Egypt. 

Mr. Garrido will edit the monthly 
bulletin of a new scientific and techni- 
cal documentation centre established 
by the Egyptian Government and 
UNESCO in the offices of the National 
Research Council of Egypt. The pur- 
pose of the centre is to help keep 
Egyptian scientists and industrialists 
abreast of scientific information be- 
coming available from world sources 
every month. 

Mr. Garrido previous'y edited a 
monthly bulletin for a similar centre 
in Mexico City. The chief of UNESCO’s 
former mission to Mexico, Augusto 
Pérez-Vitoria, another Spanish scient- 
ist, now heads the Egyptian centre. 
Cosby Brinkley, an American whe or- 
ganized a microfilm service in Mexico 
City, is the other member of the team. 
x Institute of Public Administra- 

tion, established jointly by the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration and the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, has opened in Cairo. 

The Institute will assist Egypt and 
other Arab countries in developing 
practical training in administration by 
providing special courses, seminars, 
conferences and field work with exist- 
ing Egyptian administrative and edu- 
cational agencies. Eighty-one officials, 
selected from various departments of 
the Egyptian Government, will con- 
stitute the first class attending the 
Institute. ... 

A training centre on sampling—the 
science of estimating quantities such 
as crop yields and livestock popula- 
tions of large areas by using careful 
inventories of small representative 
areas—opened in Ankara, Turkey, on 
April 18. It will run to the end of July. 
The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and the Turkish Government are 
joint sponsors. 


Thirteen Mediterranean countries 
and territories have each been invited 
to nominate two participants for the 
training centre. 


Most of the participants are ex- 
pected to be young professional! officers 
engaged in their countries’ agricultural 
statistical services. In the first two 
months of the Centre they will under- 
go an intensive lecture course in sub- 
jects including statistics, statistical 
analysis, agricultural statistics, and the 
theory and practice of sample surveys. 


The next month will be spent large- 
ly in the field, with the participants 
carrying out an actual sample survey. 
The final days of the Centre will be 
devoted to an analysis of results of 
the program. 





All-European 


Economic 


Cooperation 


The Will and the Way to 
Better Living Standards 


By Max Suetens 
Ambassador Sutsecsdinniry and Plenipotentiary 


.of Belgium, Chairman of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe 


] HAVE followed the work of 
the United Nations Eco- 

1omic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) since it was founded 
eight years ago, but it was not 
until this March, when I had 
the honor to be elected Chair- 
man of this body, that I could, 
from that impartial position, 
fully appreciate the practical 
character of its day-to-day work. 

The Economic Commission for Europe is a unique 
international organization in which governments of 
eastern and western Europe, and that of the United 
States, meet regularly throughout the year. More than 
this, the governments have demonstrated in these meet- 
ings that they are prepared to consider common eco- 
nomic problems in a constructive, fruitful way, without 
the acrimonious bickering which dooms to failure so 
many efforts at East-West cooperation for survival and 
progress. 

The debates of the two-week public session of the 
Commission in Geneva from March 15 to March 30 
provided a good review of the work of the private 
meetings of ECE subsidiary bodies held over the past 
year. It was impressive indeed to hear delegation after 
delegation express its general positive appraisal of the 
usefulness of that work to government efforts to im- 
prove living standards in Europe. 

If | have dwelt upon the constructive atmosphere 
which prevailed during the past year as well as at this 
tenth session of the ECE, it is because I think the secret 


The United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe has become an impor- 
tant instrument of common endeavor 


of human welfare in that region. The 
following assessment of the Commis- from Albania, Austria, Bel- 
sion’s recent tenth session in Geneva 
shows what is being done in an old conti- 


nent through a new type of statesmanship. 


ri MOT ADY 
Mr. Suetens presiding over a meeting of 
the tenth session of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe at 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, On his right 
is Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Secretary. 


of fruitful international collab- 
oration lies in just such a cli- 
mate as that prevailing in the 


for governments in improving conditions ECE. 


Representatives participated 


gium, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia. Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, Iran and Israel were also rep- 
resented. In addition, various United Nations special- 
ized agencies and non-governmental organizations were 
represented at the session. 

The main tasks of the session were two: The first 
was that of reviewing the work of the Commission’s 
subsidiary bodies over the past year and giving direc- 
tives for the orientation of work over the coming year. 
The second task was the annual review of the economic 
situation in Europe. 

As Mr. Pavel N. Kumykin, Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Trade for the Soviet Union, pointed out at the 
opening of the session, the ECE Committees and their 
subsidiary bodies had been more active than ever be- 
fore. The representatives of many European countries, 
particularly those in eastern Europe, had participated 
more widely in the sixty-five sessions held during 1954 
than in any previous vear. I believe that this wider and 





more intensive participation was both the result of 
and perhaps a contributing factor to the improved 
political atmosphere in Europe. It certainly permitted 
the Commission to devote greater attention to economic 
problems of real interest and practical significance to 
the countries of Europe. 


A New Kind of Statesman 


I do not believe any delegate disagreed with Mr. 
William A. Kimbel, whom President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed to head the United States delegation, when he 
declared that the Committees were the very heart of 
the Commission. And I am confident all of the senior 
government officials present at the session were as 
impressed as I at hearing the clear, forward-looking 
statements of the Chairmen of the ECE Committees. 

Without exception, these elected officers, in report- 
ing on the work of their Committees, revealed their 
own business-like qualities as technicians and their 
considerable competence as diplomats. They seemed 
indeed a new kind of statesman for this old Continent, 
and thus symbolize as well as contribute to the high 
degree of international economic cooperation which 
is the price of progress in our modern world. 

While speaking of this new statesmanship, I would 
like also to echo the great appreciation of government 
and business interests for the dynamic leadership pro- 
vided by the Executive Secretary, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, 
and his highly qualified staff. They have succeeded in 
maintaining exemplary professional standards in their 
research work and in furnishing a balanced initiative 
and judgment indispensable to effective inter-govern- 
mental cooperation. 

In all the EcE Committees international efforts have 
been concentrated on two kinds of problems: trade 
and economic problems including market development, 
and technical problems including the exchange of pro- 
duction experience and scientific and technical infor- 
mation. Though I shall not be able in the space of this 
article to go into the detailed activities of the ECE 
Committees, I will mention some of their main pre- 
occupations because they put into relief the practical 
character of this work while showing the welcome 
extent to which governments at long last are willing 
to help each other solve common problems. 


Work on Agricultural Problems 


The Committee on Agricultural Problems, after not 
meeting for many years held two important sessions 
during 1954. All the delegations who spoke on the 
work of this Committee emphasized the value of its 
market analyses, both short-term and long-term, as 
means of promoting rational trade patterns in agricul- 
tural commodities and as providing background for 
production planning. The use of the Committee’s forum 
for the airing of grievances and for overcoming various 
obstacles to trade is also deemed to be of practical 
assistance to governments. And its efforts to standard- 
ize the conditions of sale of a number of major agricul- 
tural commodities such as cereals were held to be 
beneficial to a more ordered market for these products. 


Many positive references were made during the debate 
to the Committee’s work on the mechanization of agri- 
cultural processes and to the usefulness of work on the 
standardization of perishable foodstuffs. 

All speakers on the report of the Coal Committee 
agreed on the continued practical value to governments 
of work performed by this Committee and its subsidi- 
ary organs. The quarterly meetings of the Coal Trade 
Sub-Committee were regarded as useful means to keep 
abreast of market developments and problems of solid 
fuel demand and supply. Amongst other activities 
singled out for appreciation were the agreement of an 
international coal classification system, the work of 
widening the range of coals used to make coke, and 
studies on the consumption of coal in homes and on 
the relation of coal to other sources of energy. 

The Electric Power Committee also came in for 
praise for its work and the practical orientation of the 
projects in hand. It was generally felt that the Commit- 
tee had made a tangible contribution to the develop- 
ment of electric power supplies in Europe by means 
of a series of studies on a number of economic and 
technical factors in the production and consumption 
of power, by the organization of an exchange of tech- 
nical information as well as by facilitating and sponsor- 
ing inter-governmental agreements in the field of elec- 
tric power. 

Reference was made to such concrete assignments 
as that of preparing the “Yougelexport” scheme for 
the development of hydro-electric resources in Yugo- 
slavia to help meet the power needs of neighboring 
countries, the signing in May 1954 by Yugoslavia and 
Austria of a convention on the development of the 
Drava River, to the extensive and fruitful program 
carried forward by the Committee’s Working Party 
on Rural Electrification, and to the Committee’s studies 
in progress, such as those on the use of electricity in 
the home and on the long-distance transmission of 
power. 


Housing, Steel and Timber 


A number of delegates stressed that the spirit of co- 
operation pervading the ECE Housing Sub-Committee’s 
deliberations had greatly contributed to its successful 
functioning and to its concentration on questions of 
practical interest to governments. Appreciation was ex- 
pressed for its work concerning housing policy, trade 
in building materials, housing in _less-industrialized 
countries, housing statistics, the cost of building, and 
mechanization, standardization and modular coordina- 
tion. The Commission unanimously decided to make 
the Sub-Committee a full Committee on Housing. 

The governments attested to the satisfactory way in 
which the Steel Committee had dealt with its appointed 
tasks. The activities concerning production, consump- 
tion and trade in steel produced favorable comment, 
while in the technical field the usefulness of the study 
on the measurement of theoretical iron and steel capac- 
ity was underlined. Some delegations urged that the 
Committee study the enrichment of low-grade ores, a 
more equitable distribution of rich ores, and problems 
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of raising productivity in the steel industry, as well as 
give increased attention to trade problems and the pool- 
ing of scientific knowledge. 

The Timber Committee was recognized for its high 
standing as an authoritative meeting place where pro- 
ducers, consumers, and traders from the whole of 
Europe were effectively represented. It was felt that 
the periodic reviews and forecasts of the market situa- 
tion had become increasingly helpful as guides to gov- 
ernments, producers and traders. New elements in the 
Committee’s efforts to promote and facilitate trade in 
timber were the proposed studies on commercial grad- 
ing of timber and on contract practices. Importance 
was attached to the study of substitution of timber by 
other materials. This work, it was felt, should be ex- 
pedited and dovetailed with similar substitution studies 
being carried out in other EcE Committees. The deci- 
sion to set up a joint Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope/Food and Agriculture Organization Committee 
on Forest Working Techniques and the Training of 
Forest Workers was especially welcomed. 


Transport and Trade 


Each of the speakers on the report of the Inland 
Transport Committee recognized the great value of 
this body as one best fitted to study and promote the 
solution of problems of inland transport in the whole 
of Europe. Its documents were described as constituting 
the most notable source of information on transport 
on the Continent. The subjects dealt with by the Com- 
mittee in rail, road and waterway transport were of 
vital concern. 

Amongst the projects before the Committee in which 
governments expressed particular interest were those 
on the use of containers for combined rail and road 
transport, the standardization of rolling stock, studies 
on coordination, the establishment of direct internation- 
al rail tariffs and the study of combined transport. 

The importance of the Committee’s continued work 
in preparing international conventions and agreements 
—such as the convention concerning the international 
transport of goods by road—was emphasized, and its 
continuance urged so that ultimately road and inland 
waterway transport operators would be regulated by 
such instruments, as is already the case for rail trans- 
port. 

While, as has been seen, many of the EceE Commit- 
tees are concerned with trade in their particular fields, 
the EcE Committee on the Development of Trade was 
acknowledged to occupy a central position in the Com- 
mission’s structure to promote intra-European trade. 
Delegations were gratified at the recent expansion of 
East-West trade, both in its volume and in the wider 
network of bilateral trade agreements. The practical 
work undertaken at the Committee’s most recent meet- 
ing was considered promising, such as that on long- 
term trade arrangements, multilateral payment agree- 
ments, commercial arbitration facilities, the standard- 
ization of conditions of sale for selected commodities, 
and on trade fairs and exhibitions. A number of dele- 
gates pointed to the beneficial results of the East-West 


trade consultations organized by Professor Myrdal. 

The discussion of the work of the Trade Commit- 
tee provided a focal point for a somewhat detailed dis- 
cussion of obstacles to intra-European trade, and more 
specifically to East-West trade. 

Two differing viewpoints were enunciated on this 
question. 

The delegations of the Soviet Union and the east- 
ern European countries observed that the Committee 
should come to grips with what they described as the 
major obstacle to normal trade—that arising from the 
western countries’ lists of goods under embargo and 
which governed those countries’ commercial dealings 
with the countries of eastern Europe. The existence of 
these lists, they said, hurt western business interests 
more than the eastern countries, and prejudiced peace- 
ful international relations. A Soviet Union draft resolu- 
tion concerning action on this matter was supported 
by these delegations. 

Representatives of western European countries 
pointed out that the existence of their strategic control 
lists was the unfortunate outcome of the world political 
situation and dictated by considerations of national 
security and that it was consequently not within the 
Committee’s competence to scrutinize them in any way. 
The lists, they pointed out, had recently been revised 
in a way to reduce appreciably the number of goods 
under embargo, and did not interfere with trade in non- 
strategic goods. They pointed out, however, that other 
obstacles impeded the development of intra-European 
trade. One of these lay in the fact that many of the east 
European goods offered for sale to west European 
countries were of little interest to the latter. The Soviet 
Union’s draft resolution was rejected by 13 votes to 5 
with no abstentions. 


Inter-Regional Cooperation 


The Commission also devoted considerable attention 
to questions of inter-regional cooperation. The con- 
tinuing day-to-day collaboration between the Economic 
Commission for Europe and its sister organizations, the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) and the Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA) elicited no comment. The question 
of arranging consultations of trade experts of countries 
participating in ECE with experts from those partici- 
pating in ECAFE, on the one hand, and from those par- 
ticipating in ECLA on the other, found its solution in a 
compromise resolution. By this unanimously adopted 
resolution the Commission invited the Executive Sec- 
retary to inform the Economic and Social Council that 
ECE reaffirms its position of last year that inter-regional 
trade consultations of the type used in ECE might be 
useful for strengthening inter-regional trade relations 
and could contribute to the expansion of world trade. 
The resolution also considered it desirable that, follow- 
ing the decisions which the Economic and Social 
Council may reach on inter-regional trade cooperation, 
appropriate action should be taken as soon as possible, 
bearing in mind the need for careful preparation. 

A somewhat lengthy discussion took place on the 





desirability of re-convening the Commission’s long- 
dormant Industry and Materials Committee. The prob- 
lem was and remains that of determining clearly de- 
fined tasks in these fields where international action 
might be fruitful. The outcome of the debate was the 
unanimous adoption of a resolution calling for the 
convening of an ad hoc Working Party on Agricultural 
Machinery. The Working Party is to provide for the 
exchange of information on an all-European basis on 
technical developments, and for consideration of the 
scope for increased production and possibilities of in- 
creased trade in certain types of agricultural equipment. 

The resolution also recalls that by an earlier decision 
the Commission had requested the Executive Secretary 
inter alia to continue to convene as necessary and in 
consultation with interested governments ad hoc Work- 
ing Parties to deal with specific economic, industrial, 
legal and institutional problems, or with a series of 
problems relating to a particular branch of industry. 
Governments were invited to inform the Executive 
Secretary of their proposals for the convening of such 
working parties. 


Exchange of Technical Knowledge 


The final resolution adopted by the Commission was 
one submitted jointly by the delegations of the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom on the exchange of 
technical experience. The positive work on technical 
questions already being done by the Committees was 
duly noted. However, the resolution considers that an 
expansion of the exchange of technical experience be- 
tween the countries in the Commission would contribute 
to the development and strengthening of economic co- 
operation between European countries for the pro- 
motion of their peaceful economies and the improve- 
ment of the well-being of their peoples. It considers 
that the organization on a reciprocal basis of mutually 
beneficial visits of specialists from the various countries 
would be useful, and recommends that the Committees, 


parallel to their consideration of economic problems, 
devote more attention to the reciprocal exchange of 


production experience and scientific, technical and 
statistical information. 

A major difference of views was expressed at the 
opening of the present session, as it had been last year, 
over a proposal to invite representatives of the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of 
Germany to take part in the work of the session. The 
Soviet Union draft resolution to this effect was sup- 
ported by the delegations of eastern European coun- 
tries. However, representatives of a number of western 
countries maintained that, while experts from Germany 
were taking part in, and making valuable contributions 
to, the work of the Commission’s subordinate bodies, 
under the Commission’s Terms of Reference Germany 
could be represented only through the delegations of 
the occupying powers. The U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
was rejected by 13 to 5 votes with no abstentions. 

A major interest and effort of governments in the 


United Nations is to promote the development of 
economically backward regions of the world. This great 
and difficult common task is rightly seen with particular 
focus on the regions of Latin America, Asia and Africa. 
But it is also a problem for Europe. André Gide once 
expressed his regret at the soiled ugly hem of the skirts 
of French cities, and many of us have been concerned 
that the Mediterranean fringe of Europe, once of such 
beauty, prosperity and glory, has for too long been the 
victim of neglect. 

As a result of important Secretariat studies of eco- 
nomic backwardness and possibilities for improvement 
in southern European countries, the ECE last year 
called for a meeting of experts from Greece, Italy, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia to consider the problem of the 
economic development of those countries and to make 
appropriate recommendations. These experts presented 
to the Commission an interim report which was hearten- 
ing evidence of the spirit in which they have approached 
their work and of the prospects for genuine European 
cooperation in this field. 

In a series of meetings during the past year those 
experts set a good example by initiating measures for 
self-help in the fields of agriculture, industry and trade. 
They did not come with premature demands for assist- 
ance by the more industrialized European countries, 
but showed their determination, in the first instance, to 
make joint efforts to overcome their countries’ retarded 
development. They are now preparing studies on 
general long-term development programs and further 
specific cooperative projects for implementation in the 
near future. Some of these will involve international 
financing and policy adjustments on the part of other 
European countries. 

The sympathy and interest in their work expressed 
by other governments leads one to hope that effective 
cooperation from the industrialized countries will be 
forthcoming in full measure to match that of the 
southern European countries in this vital task of raising 
living standards in those countries. This would not, | 
insist, be an act of charity, for now more than ever we 
know that the prosperity of each depends on the 
prosperity of all. We can all join the Commission in 
looking forward to the next report of the ECE group 
of experts on the development of southern Europe. 


Economic Situation in Europe 


Approximately a third of the Commission’s time was 
devoted to its annual debate on the economic situation 
in Europe. Two major studies provided the background 
for this debate. One was the Secretariat’s comprehen- 
sive Economic Survey of Europe in 1954 (see page 10), 
and the other Professor Ingvar Svennilson’s monumen- 
tal study on Growth and Stagnation in the European 
Economy (see UNITED NATIONS Review, Vol. J, 
No. 9). 

The first report showed that 1954 had been a re- 
markably good year for most European countries. By 
contrast with the finding of the second study, this sug- 
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PATTERNS AND CURRENTS 
IN ECONOMY OF EUROPE 


“HE economic road followed by 
western Europe in 1954 was a 
favorable one. Industrial production 
went up markedly in nearly every 
country of that region, surprising 
many who, the year before, had 
feared an opposite trend. Several 
countries, however, had agricultural 
surpluses to contend with. But un- 
employment dropped. Indeed, signs 
of manpower shortages emerged. 
Sales of durable consumer goods 
boomed, and foreign trade rose in 
volume. 
The foreign trade of eastern Eu- 


rope and the U.S.S.R. also expanded. 
The new domestic policy measures 
introduced during 1953 and 1954 
had their counterpart in the growth 
of trade, not only within the group 
of countries consisting of eastern 
Europe, the U.S.S.R., mainland 
China and North Korea, but also 
between members of this group and 
other countries. The U.S.S.R. moved 
up from sixteenth to sixth place 
among the world’s leading trading 
nations. It reported, in addition, an 
11 per cent rise in national income 
in 1954, mainly because of indus- 
try’s contribution. 


These are some of the many 
trends described and analyzed in 
the Economic Survey of Europe in 
1954, prepared by the secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope (ECE). 

Problems of regional develop- 
ment and industrial location in Eur- 
ope are also examined by the study, 
which calls for measures to pro- 
mote industrialization and dynamic 
growth in the stagnating, if not desti- 
tute regions inside individual Euro- 
pean countries, including some with 
highly developed sections. 


Western Europe’s Upswing 


- depicting the vigorous rise in 

western Europe’s industrial out- 
put, the Survey points out that the 
rates at which production went up 
in 1954 varied among the main 
branches of manufacturing industry. 
Textile output, for instance, rose 
far less than the average, in con- 
formity with a long-term trend in 
that industry. Chemical industries, 
on the other hand, showed a par- 
ticularly large increase of 15 per 
cent—again in conformity with a 
trend apparent for some years. 

To some extent, the expanding 
industrial activity was conditioned 
by a considerable increase in the 


volume of foreign trade of the west- 
ern European countries. 


For most of them, exports 
climbed in volume by between 10 
and 25 per cent. The rise was most 
pronounced in trade between the 
western European countries them- 
selves. But their exports overseas 
also went up. 

The economic upswing was clear- 
ly reflected, too, by the drop in the 
number of registered unemployed, 
and by an increase, often very pro- 
nounced, in the number of unfilled 
vacancies. Indeed, manpower short- 
ages are becoming an important 
problem in many countries. 


The acute or impending shortage 
of industrial manpower, coupled 
with the increasing competition in 
foreign markets accompanying trade 
liberalization, is probably mirrored, 
the Survey says, in the measures re- 
ported in several countries to plan 
industrial investment more and 
more for rationalization than for an 
expansion of employment capacity. 
To make possible a satisfactory rate 
of further progress in industrial out- 
put, it is suggested that more atten- 
tion be given to labor market poli- 
cies designed to swell the supply of 
labor. 

The Survey attempts to explain 





the nature of the economic upswing 
by placing it in perspective as one 
phase of the whole period since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. It is 
argued, for instance, that the Ko- 
rean boom was followed, not by a 
period of general stagnation, but ra- 
ther by a series of distinct though 
overlapping setbacks, stretching from 
about mid-1951 until early 1953 
and in some sectors until early 1954, 
to be followed then by the present 
upswing. 

One of its notable features was 
the great increase in purchases of 
durable consumer goods. There was, 
indeed, a “veritable wave of con- 
sumer buying.” Sales of motor cars 
went up, most of the expansion in 
the region’s car industry being des- 
tined for European markets. Sales 
of furniture rose, too. So did those 
of electrical appliances, and other 
durable household goods. 

The main reason for the persist- 
ing boom in the sale of durable 
goods seems to have been the rise 
in real income levels. 

With the wider use of instalment 
buying, the Survey adds, a poten- 
tially important instrument for in- 
vestments to counter recessions has 
become available to western Euro- 
pean governments, through which 
they can influence personal savings. 
It is noteworthy that the expansion 
of the durable goods sector of the 
economy took place with very little 
increase in the imports of primary 
goods from the underdeveloped 
countries. This, the Study com- 
ments, appears to be “one more in- 
dication that the long-term trend of 
demand in Europe and the United 
States—towards services and dur- 
able consumer goods—is to make 
the economically richer part of the 
world less dependent on imports 
from the poorer part.” 

Analyzing the inter-action be- 
tween agriculture and industry, the 
study points out that in the indus- 
trialized countries of north-western 
and central Europe the main ques- 
tion is whether the expansion in the 
urban sector of the economy is 
strong enough to secure orderly 
marketing of the output of agricul- 
ture (and thereby stimulating its 
continued growth) and to absorb 
manpower from agriculture at the 


rate which is desirable in view of 
the need for technical improvement 
in agriculture. 

For southern European countries, 
on the other hand, the pertinent 
questions are whether agricultural 
output is sufficient to provide real 
markets for an increasing number 
of industrial products and to pre- 
vent industrial expansion from be- 
ing frustrated by balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. 

There has been a tendency toward 
agricultural over-production in west- 
ern Europe. The really serious as- 
pect of this surplus situation con- 
cerns its effects in the surplus coun- 
tries themselves, says the Survey. 
When agricultural output continu- 
ously tends to bump against a ceil- 
ing which yields only slowly with 
the increase in population and real 
income, there is a danger that agri- 
cultural progress may lose mo- 
mentum. The long-term solution is 
obviously to shift the emphasis in 
the agricultural development pro- 
gram from the present policy of in- 
creasing output per hectare to syste- 
matic attempts to increase output 
per man by continuous reduction of 
the agricultural labor force. 


The southern European coun- 
tries, for their part, although largely 
self-sufficient in animal products 
and sometimes net exporters of 
them, are far from the point where 
a problem of over-supply of these 
products could appear. They are 
faced with the opposite problem, 
that industrial expansion is depend- 
ent on a sufficient expansion of ag- 
gricultural output for home con- 
sumption or for exports. 


Factors for Prosperity 


How was it that western Europe 
experienced prosperity in face of the 
American recession and that with- 
out renewed balance-of-payments 
difficulties? 


Two circumstances in particular 
helped to prevent the American re- 
cession from having serious reper- 
cussions in western Europe. One 
was the fortunate circumstance that 
the situation in the middle of 1953 
was sufficiently different in the 
United States and in Europe to pre- 
vent the spread of the recession 


through a generalized attitude of 
bearishness. The second was the ex- 
ceptional factor of high and increas- 
ing American defence disburse- 
ments abroad. This enabled western 
European countries to withstand 
the effects of the American reces- 
sion on their payments positions. 

Between the first three quarters 
of 1953 and the same period of 
1954 the value of imports into the 
United States from western Europe 
fell by 13 per cent, or over twice as 
fast as the fall in United States im- 
ports from the world as a whole. 
This loss of $223 million worth of 
western European export earnings 
was, however, more than made 
good by an increase of nearly $800 
million in western European ex- 
ports to other overseas countries. 
The increase in exports to these 
countries compared with the first 
nine months of 1953 was as much 
as 11 per cent. 

At the same time, there was a 
remarkable increase in exports to 
eastern Europe, which rose by one- 
third or $175 million. This was 
largely the result of increased pur- 
chases by the U.S.S.R. in western 
Europe. On the western side, the 
increase was distributed more 
evenly, a particularly large expan- 
sion of trade being registered, how- 
ever, in some of the food-exporting 
countries. 

In addition, there was a notable 
increase in the volume of intra- 
western European trade from the 
beginning of 1953. This was partly 
due to trade liberalization. 

Meanwhile the “hard core of the 
dollar deficit” remains. Western 
Europe has continued to accumu- 
late gold and dollars during a pe- 
riod which, in other circumstances, 
might have developed into a minor 
dollar crisis. The reason it did not 
was, of course, the continued 
abundance of dollar receipts from 
the United States under programs 
of United States economic aid, mili- 
tary expenditures and offshore pur- 
chases. Without these disburse- 
ments, declares the Survey, western 
Europe would have had either to 
pay out a considerable amount of 
gold and dollars to the United 
States, or to make other painful ad- 
justments. 





Trends in U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 


Wey planning authorities in the 

U.S.S.R. and eastern Europe 
(and also in other members of the 
eastern trading group—mainland 
China, Mongolia and North Korea) 
have put a new stress on expanding 
foreign trade with the rest of the 
world, on promoting greater flexi- 
bility in the use of national re- 
sources, and on rational allocation 
of production between the home 
and export market. 


Most of the postwar period until 
1953 or 1954, however, had seen a 
deterioration in 
the same 


progressive east- 
west trade 
time that economic ties within the 


eastern trading group were strength- 


relations at 


ened. 

Before the war, says the ECE 
Survey, the countries of this group 
accounted for 8 per cent of world 
trade. But by 1953, their 
grew to 10 per cent of a global 
total which, allowing for price in- 
creases, was substantially 
than before the Second World War. 


share 


larger 


Rise in Trade 


The total trade of the countries 
of the group seems to have risen by 
close to one-half in real terms be- 
tween 1937 and 1953. The U.S.S.R. 
accounted for most of this increase, 
while the countries of eastern Eur- 
little 
change, except in the geographic 
and commodity pattern of their 
trade. In 1937, trade between coun- 
tries of the eastern market was less 
than 15 per cent of their total im- 
ports or exports. Today, however, 


ope, taken together, show 


trade within the region accounts for 
almost four-fifths. In this intra-re- 
gional trade, the Soviet Union plays 
a central role, accounting for about 
40 per cent of the imports and ex- 
ports of eastern Europe. 


Although on the basis of the size 
of its economy the foreign trade of 
the Soviet Union is still relatively 
small, it has moved from sixteenth 


to sixth place among the leading 
trading nations of the world. 

The trade of east Germany, too, 
has shown a rapid rise. It now out- 
ranks both Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia as the largest trader of east- 
ern Europe. Next to mainland 
China, it is the largest trading part- 
ner of the Soviet Union with which 
its trade is even more sharply con- 
centrated than that of its neighbors. 

For the group as a whole, the 
most impressive development, ac- 
cording to the ECE Survey, has 
been the growth of trade between 
eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, on the one hand, and main- 
land China and the other Asian 
members of the group, on the other. 
Mainland China, for example, now 
accounts for more than one fifth of 
the total trade turnover of the So- 
viet Union. 

The trade of eastern Europe and 
the U.S.S.R. shows four general 
characteristics: a great increase in 
the importance of in ma- 
chinery and equipment; an expan- 
sion in requirements of industrial 
material; new flows of coal, petro- 
leum and electricity; and a drastic 
shift in the pattern of trade in food, 
the eastern European countries now 
being net importers of grain (chief- 
ly from the Soviet Union) and pos- 
sibly of foodstuffs in the aggregate. 


trade 


By 1953, east Germany was al- 
ready by far the largest supplier of 
capital goods on the eastern Euro- 
pean market, the Soviet Union the 
largest importer of the group. 


East-West Trade 


Europe’s east-west trade showed 
an increase of 22 per cent in the 
first nine months of 1954 compared 
with the same period of 1953. As 
the expansion started in the latter 
part of 1953, the Survey considers 
it unlikely, however, that the in- 
crease for the year as a whole will 
be quite as large. 

“It is symptomatic of the new 
policy phase in the foreign trade of 


European countries,” the 
Survey also notes, “that increased 
attention is being given to compara- 
tive costs of production and to the 
benefits of greater international spe- 
cialization. Until recently questions 
of comparative costs . . . do not ap- 
pear to have been a major preoccu- 
pation in the establishment of the 
economic development plans of 
these countries.” 


eastern 


Recent Developments 


Recent changes in the eastern 
European economies are also ex- 
amined by the ECE Survey. 

Their long-term plans drawn up 
in the late 1940's, and revised in 
1951 in favor of more heavy indus- 
try, led to the industrial base of 
their economies being considerably 
strengthened. Their output of iron 
ore, steel and electric power in 
1953 was about twice that of pre- 
war years. That of coal, cement and 
sulphuric acid was 50 per cent 
greater. Non-agricultural employ- 
ment rose by more than a third. 
Consumption, on the other hand, 
was adversely affected—directly by 
a cut-back in consumer goods tar- 
gets, and indirectly because agricul- 
ture did not receive the necessary 
inputs for maintaining or increasing 
food production. 

In mid-1953, a “new phase” or 
“new course” was introduced into 
this pattern in most of eastern Eur- 
ope. (The changes, however, were 
less marked in Poland and Bul- 
garia.) Investment was stabilized, 
or reduced in some countries. Out- 
put patterns in heavy industry were 
redrawn with greater emphasis on 
consumption goods. Industry and 
agriculture received a larger share 
of investment. Greater attention was 
paid to the advantages of purchas- 
ing supplies from abroad in ex- 
change for goods which the particu- 
lar country was especially fitted to 
produce. 


This latter desire to reduce costs 





by increasing the international divi- 
sion of labor was reflected in in- 
creased interest expressed for trade 
with western Europe and overseas 
countries. It was also reflected in a 
general coordination amongst east- 
ern countries of national planning 
in the next five-year period: the 
second five-year plans of every 
country except Bulgaria are to co- 
incide with the U.S.S.R.’s fifth Five- 
Year Plan, starting in 1956. 

The Survey finds it difficult to 
assess the combined effect of these 
measures on total consumption, but 
concludes that governments did not 
appear to have encouraged consum- 
ers to expect more than modest in- 
creases in home supplies, a caution 
justified by the modest magnitudes 
of the 1954 harvest. 

“Agricultural policy in the new 
phase,” the Survey comments, “dif- 
fers from earlier policy in two re- 
spects: first, a greatly increased vol- 
ume of productive resources is now 
being allocated to agriculture; sec- 
ond, governments continue to plan 
increased farm output in the social- 
ized sector but now also lay more 
stress on the need to make the full- 
est use of the possibilities in the pri- 
vate sector.” But it considers it 
“still too early to judge how suc- 
cessful the new incentives will be in 
stimulating the peasants to greater 
effort.” The first results of the new 
policies, nevertheless, seem to have 
been very encouraging, says the 
Survey. 

In the Soviet Union, national in- 
come was reported to have risen by 
11 per cent in 1954, industry again 
making the largest contribution to 


this increase. In agriculture the grain 
harvest was reported to have been 
higher than in 1953 (although the 
total was not published) and, while 
falling short of the increases plan- 
ned, the output of livestock produce 
rose. 

The economic measures intro- 
duced in 1954 continued those 
launched in the previous year and 
were intended to yield a faster in- 
crease in the supply of consumer 
goods. In 1955, however, defence 
expenditure is to be increased by 12 
per cent, the Survey notes, and re- 
newed emphasis is currently being 
placed on the importance of acceler- 
ating the growth of heavy industry. 

The supply of consumer goods of 
an industrial nature was expanded 
fairly rapidly in 1953 and 1954, 
mainly through switching industrial 
resources. Similar quick results 
were not possible in agriculture and 
construction, largely for reasons in- 
herent in their nature. The expecta- 
tions of early 1953 were not real- 
ized up to the end of 1954, al- 
though there were signs of an im- 
provement coming. 

The key to the agricultural plans, 
the Survey says, is a larger output 
of grain through the extension of 
the sown area which would permit 
the feeding of a greater number of 
livestock. Fodder shortages and in- 
adequate shelters are the major ob- 
stacles to increasing the output of 
livestock produce, hitherto one of 
the most lagging sectors of the So- 
viet Union’s economy. 

“Undoubtedly the most import- 
ant economic event” in the U.S.S.R. 
during 1954, according to the Sur- 


vey, was the campaign launched 
that year to plough up large areas 
of virgin and unused land in Cen- 
tral Asia and Siberia (from 69 mil- 
lion to 74 million acres in extent). 

The campaign is aimed at pro- 
ducing at least 30 million tons of 
grains per annum, as compared with 
the increase of 56 million tons en- 
visaged (mainly by stepping up 
yields by 40 per cent) under the 
current Five-Year Plan. The sown 
area in 1954 alone was expanded 
by 22 million acres. 

Population trends in the U.S.S.R., 
the Survey indicates, also have a 
marked influence on its economic 
developments. The continued rapid 
rise in its population, for instance, 
has made industrialization and ur- 
banization indispensable. 

By the end of 1954 the U.S.S.R.’s 
peoples reached an estimated 216 
million. The rate of increase (over 
three millions per annum) was of 
the same magnitude as in 1927, on 
the eve of the Five-Year Plans, but 
the birth-rate has dropped since 
then, from 44 to 24 per 1,000, the 
death-rate from 23 to 9 per 1,000 
and infantile mortality has been cut 
from 190 to 48 per 1,000 births. 

The town population grew from 
26 million to 81 million between 
1926 and 1953, and by the end of 
1954, the increase in manpower in 
the state sector of the economy (in 
the main non-agricultural occupa- 
tions) was already greater than that 
contemplated when the Five-Year 
Plan was drawn up, thus compen- 
sating for the short-fall in the plan 
to increase labor productivity, 


Islands of Progress and Poverty 


| agate problems of regional de- 

velopment and industrial loca- 
tion are the subject of special treat- 
ment in the ECE Survey. 

“The gravest problems of regional 
underdevelopment,” as it observes, 
“are found in countries where the 
rate of growth of industry has been 
insufficient to absorb the popula- 
tion surplus even in the most indus- 
trialized regions, so that the way to 


emigration from the poor regions 
has been barred (except for possi- 
bilities of emigration to other coun- 
tries ).” 

At the same time, migration to- 
wards the traditional centres of in- 
dustry has caused much concern in 
some countries because it adds to 
the congestion in the receiving big 
city regions. 

The regional income disparities 


are much wider in the pocr coun- 
tries of Europe than in the rich ones. 
Thus, large regions in southern Eu- 
ropean countries show per capita 
incomes less than two thirds of their 
respective national average levels. In 
these poor regions, the study com- 
ments, three quarters of the popula- 
tion draws its income from exceed- 
ingly primitive agriculture. No such 
regional disparities are found in 





western Germany, Sweden and the 
Benelux countries. 

There are “islands of economic 
progress” in these less developed 
countries, as in those more heavily 
industrialized, in the sense that there 
is a general tendency for economic 
development to concentrate where 
it has already reached the highest 
levels. This is illustrated with par- 
ticular force in France, according 
to a special chapter in the Survey on 
that country which makes the point 
that regional differences in eco- 
nomic levels are larger in France 
than in other western European 
countries. 

There, both the forces that at- 
tracted industry and population to 
Paris and those that kept them away 
from the provinces were reinforced. 
The result was that the economy of 
France became split into a rapidly 
developing centre around Paris, 
showing, on the one hand, an ex- 
panding population and a degree of 
industrialization comparable with 
that of other western European 
countries, and, on the other hand, a 
“decaying economy” in the prov- 
- inces. 


Four Main Weaknesses 


Such problems of population and 
industrialized concentration are 
characteristic of several European 
countries. Their economic structures 
have four main deficiencies: agri- 
cultural backwardness, insufficient 
industrialization, regional unbalance 
and a weak export structure. These 
symptoms of fundamental weakness 
in the economy interact to some 
degree on one another. 

Policies for overcoming these de- 
ficiencies risk being frustrated unless 
they are conceived as an integrated 
whole. In this, measures for indus- 
trial expansion, agricultural rational- 
ization, regional balance and a 
strengthened export structure would 
mutually support and give mo- 
mentum to one another. At the same 
time, it will be necessary to secure 
a suitable flow of labor and capital 
into the key sectors of the econcmy. 

Differences in the degree of de- 
pendence upon agriculture, the Sur- 
vey stresses, are the main structural 
differences between poorer and 
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richer countries. It is not surprising 
therefore that the pattern of com- 
modity trade between regions like- 
wise corresponds to that between 
countries: the poor regions as a rule 


export to the richer regions food, 


forest products and raw materials 
derived from agriculture, and they 
import manufactures and services. 
(There are exceptions of course, 
one of the most important being 
tourism in certain poor regions. ) 

The problem of underdeveloped 
regions within individual countries, 
as the study emphasizes, is not one 
of developing either agriculture or 
industry, but of developing both at 
the same time. It may even be neces- 
sary also to develop simultaneously 
public services and vocational train- 
ing and mining and forest industries, 
or agriculture and food processing 
as well as various manufacturing 
industries. 

Thus, lack of public services, in 
particular, power and means of 
transport, is a very important hin- 
drance to the development of back- 
ward regions in the poor countries 
of Europe. But, it is pointed out, 
even in countries which have reach- 
ed a fairly high stage of industriali- 
zation, inadequacy of such services 
may be the decisive factor which 
prevents profitable economic activi- 
ties in the poor regions 

As in France, the real handicap 
in agricultural development in a 
number of Europe’s depressed areas 
is not that of poor natural condi- 
tions for agriculture. It is rather 
that of the smallness of the ccun- 
try’s industry, of its uneven distribu- 
tion over the country, and the com- 
munity attitude which has developed 
in its stagnating economy. There 
are, of course, poor regions which, 
having very few or no natural re- 
sources to be advantageously de- 
veloped, offer only the chvice be- 
tween depopulation or the estab- 
lishment of manufacturing industries 
that do not need to be jocated near 
the sources of their raw materials. 


Characteristic Difference 

There is a very characteristic dif- 
ference in industrial structure be- 
tween the rich and poor areas. In 
underdeveloped regions, _ textile, 


metal, metal-using, and chemical in- 
dustries hardly exist, while they are 
the predominant branches in all the 
rich regions. This difference is much 
more pronounced in Spain, Italy 
and France than in western Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom. But 
it is also clearly discernible in the 
latter countries. 


Exaggerated importance, the 


study maintains, is often given to 
the restricted availability of skilled 
labor in the poor regions. The real 
point, however, is that the skills re- 
quired of the bulk of the labor force 
can easily be developed once train- 
ing facilities are available. 


Among the institutional factors 
which perpetuate and even accentu- 
ate the existing location pattern of 
industry and which prevent its de- 
centralization are the insufficient 
availability of social capital in the 
poorer regions, and differences in 
wages, local taxation, credit, trans- 
port and power rates. 

Another factor is that of equal- 
ized prices, whereby more and more 
large-scale industries sell their prod- 
ucts at a single price throughout 
the whole country, a tendency rein- 
forced by the growing importance of 
road transport. This means, in ef- 
fect, that local consumers have to 
subsidize the more distant ones. 
Equalized prices increase the incen- 
tive for large-scale industry to settle 
near the large consuming centres, 
since the cost of transport to more 
distant regions can thus be borne by 
a larger number of local consumers. 

What types of manufacturing in- 
dustry can most advantageously be 
promoted in poor regions? The 
Survey considers that it is in the 
interest not only of the rich but also 
of the poor areas to concentrate 
development on the lines of industry 
which show the greatest tendency 
to expansion, even if they may be 
of the large-scale type for which the 
local market alone is not sufficient. 
Thus, it would be in the interest 
of the congested cities and districts 
themselves if new industries, like 
nylon, plastics, television, electron- 
ics, etc., could be induced to install 
themselves in the less developed 
regions. Continued on page 81 





The pride of the Republic of Korea’s fishing fleet—ten trawlers built in Hong Kong with aid of United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, each with gross tonnage of 77.5. United Nations flag flies from ensign staff at stern. 


THE FIRST SHIPS TO SAIL 


UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


| Nyrmad last March, a trim 75-foot ship steamed out of 

Hong Kong for Pusan, in the Republic of Korea. 
It was only a fishing trawler. But it made history. It was 
the first ship to sail the high seas under the United Na- 


tions flag. Nine others were 
to follow them soon after- 
wards. 

They fly the United Na- 
tions flag because they have 
been built with the aid of 
the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), as part of its 
program to reconstruct the 
country’s fishing industry. 

A tenth of Korea’s fish- 
ing fleet was lost during the 
fighting. Much fishing gear 
was destroyed. These were 
serious blows for, next to 
farming, fisheries are the 


Trawlers can make speed of about nine knots. 


Republic’s biggest source of food. They provide some 
80 per cent of the people’s protein diet needs. They are 
also a big source for exports. Next to minerals, they are 
the country’s biggest foreign exchange earner. 


No wonder then that 
UNKRA has given so much 
attention to restoring and 
expanding the Republic’s 
fishing industry. The ten 
trawlers built by the Cheoy 
Lee Shipyard at Kowloon, 
Hong Kong, will make it 
possible to fish for cod in 
the Bering Sea and for all 
types of bottom fish in the 
East China Sea. 

Smaller vessels are also 
being built in shipyards 
along Korea’s coastline, 
again with the assistance of 
UNKRA, 
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Mission’s Blueprint for Progress 


in Ruanda-Urundi 


HE Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, a small slice 

of Africa wedged in between Tanganyika and the 
Belgian Congo, is one of that continent’s most densely 
populated regions. Here more than four million Afri- 
cans live in an area just a little larger than the state 
of Maine in the United States, about 34,000 square 
miles. 

One of the last regions of Africa to be penetrated by 
European colonists and once a part of former German 
Africa, Ruanda-Urundi was placed under Belgian man- 
date by the League of Nations in 1923. In 1946 a 
Trusteeship Agreement was approved by the General 
Assembly and the country came under the International 
Trusteeship System with Belgium as the Administering 
Authority. 

The territory is a smiling land of green valleys, gently 
sloping hills and sparkling streams. Indeed, the casual 
tourist might imagine himself for a moment thousands 
of miles from Africa in the green countryside of south- 
ern Ireland or Wales. But the traveller will soon miss 
the villages and towns of those countries, for the people 
of Ruanda-Urundi live for the most part in small, 
scattered settlements of beehive-shaped houses built of 
mud bricks and poles. 

A Bantu tribe of agriculturalists make up about 84 
per cent of the indigenous population. In recent times 
these people have become dependent on the Batutsi, a 
pastoral people of remarkable physique who are be- 


lieved to be of Nilotic origin but who, in some cases, 
have marked Hamitic characteristics. These two ethnic 
groups have to some extent intermarried. The popula- 
tion is organized into two separate feudal states, Ruanda 
and Urundi, each of which is headed by a Mwami or 
king. 

The territory has many economic problems. Over- 
populated and far from the sea, it consumes almost its 
entire agricultural output. Its exports are confined 
largely to four products — coffee, cotton, hides and 
skins, and minerals. The country is always near famine. 

Substantial progress, nonetheless, has been made in 
the post-war years. In some spheres this progress could 
be accelerated, according to the United Nations Visit- 
ing Mission which toured the country last August. The 
Mission’s report, considered by the Trusteeship Council 
at its fifteenth session which ended on March 28, 
showed special concern over the present rate of political 
advancement, maintaining that the people are ready to 
take an increasing share in the management of their 
own affairs. 

Under its terms of reference the Mission was re- 
quired to investigate the steps being taken to bring the 
territory to the ultimate objective set by the Charter 
for Trust areas — self-government or independence. In 
this respect it may be recalled that the Administering 
Authority, in its most recent annual reports, informed 
the Trusteeship Council that it is not possible to set 
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forth in detail the policy by which the territory will be 
brought to self-government or independence. 

The Administration has, indeed, always underlined 
the urgency of economic expansion as a vital prerequi- 
site to political progress in Ruanda-Urundi. It has 
stressed that while appreciable progress has been made 
in recent years the development of nearly four million 
people “who have lived for centuries in apathy cannot 
be attained overnight.” 

The Mission records that in its talks with high offi- 
cials in the territory it was repeatedly informed that the 
solution of grave economic and social problems must 
continue to have priority and that because of the in- 
herent difficulties in winning the cooperation of Afri- 
cans their solution must be a slow process. 


A Human Problem 


The Governor of Ruanda-Urundi stated that the 
problem of achieving self-government or independence 
was a human one which must depend on continued 
effort, not only on the part of the Administration, but 
even more so on the part of responsible leaders amongst 
the indigenous population. It was, therefore, impossible 
to’ fix any time limit for autonomy. 

In an interview with the Belgian Minister of Colonies 
the Mission further learned that the aim of the Admin- 
istering Authority is to develop democracy in the coun- 
try, a state of affairs which he described as “equality of 
opportunity for all.” Changes in the economic situation 
were necessary so that the subservient position now oc- 
cupied by most of the indigenous inhabitants might be 
removed by changes in the economic situation. 

The Mission recognized that the Administering Au- 
thority has introduced political reforms designed to de- 
velop Ruanda-Urundi towards self-government or in- 
dependence, but the Mission expressed concern as to 
the rate of this development: is it too rapid or too slow? 
How does the present policy influence it and how soon 
can the objective of self-government be achieved with- 
out jeopardizing the stability of the state and its so- 
ciety? To the Mission it was clear that the Administra- 
tion places greater emphasis on economic progress than 
on political development, with a view to creating equal 
opportunities for the people and material equality for 
all. The Mission regretted this assignment of a lower 
priority to political development. “The maturity and 
intelligence of the people” it said, “do not seem to 
warrant it. Besides, such a philosophy is bound to in- 
duce a disequilibrium which can be only harmful to 
the society of Ruanda-Urundi. 

“The Mission considers that a policy which does not 
pay equal attention to all fundamental human urges is 
unlikely to develop to the full the composite personality 
of the African which is essential for the democratic way 
of life. Moreover, in a feudal society as exists in 
Ruanda-Urundi, where economic security was tradition- 
ally guaranteed by the concentration of power in a few, 
it is particularly important that political education and 
development should be given a very high priority, for 
that is the only satisfactory way of ensuring the safe 


transition of a society from a feudal to a democratic 
form.” 


Urgent attention, the Mission felt, should be given 
to speeding up the people’s political education by giv- 
ing them increasing “doses of political power and re- 
sponsibility.” Chiefs and sub-chiefs, it believed, should 
take the lead by becoming the popular elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, for their responsibility is now 
not only to their own people but also to their state. 
Any delay in formulating a concrete program of polliti- 
cal education and progress would imply failure to 
recognize the growing forces of nationalism in Africa. 

The Mission was unable to agree with the views of 
the Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, asserting 
that it should be possible to estimate a period within 
which a people, in modern times and with modern 
facilities, can be helped to develop towards this goal. 
The Mission did not believe that a prolonged period of 
tutelage covering three or four generations is necessary 
to achieve this objective. Scientific evidence, it held, 
supported the view that in terms of fundamentai intel- 
ligence the African is “in no way inferior to any other 
branch of the homo sapiens.”’ The Mission added that 
its own impressions bore testimony to its faith in the 
innate qualities of the peoples of Ruanda-Urundi, and 
its belief that in one generation they can be developed 
to govern themselves. They were an intelligent, indus- 
trious, and peaceful people, living in a complicated 
society with its own system of checks and balances, with 
a culture and sophistication which already demonstrated 
its adaptability to changing conditions and its capacity 
for growth. 


Time Limit for Autenomy 


The Mission then advanced a proposal for setting a 
time limit for the attainment of self-government. It 
firmly believed it possible to make the people of 
Ruanda-Urundi ready for self-government in twenty 
to twenty-five years. Implementation of the present 
policy it maintained, even with the best of intentions, 
was unlikely to inspire much confidence in the people, 
progress was bound to be slow and somewhat purpose- 
less so long as the target was not within the foreseeable 
future. The formulation of a program leading to 
achievement of self-government in twenty to twenty-five 
years, the Mission declared, would not only remove any 
lurking suspicions in the minds of the people, but also 
be a source of confidence and positive encouragement 
to them and add to the stability of this part of Africa. 
The Mission recommended this suggestion to the Ad- 
ministering Authority and the Trusteeship Council, 
recognizing the overriding importance of not applying 
any alien standards of criteria in judging how soon an 
African people can be developed to govern themselves. 

Mr. J. S. Reid, of New Zealand, the Mission’s Chair- 
man, was unable to support these assertions. On this 
the report stated: 

“Mr. Reid does not consider that any adequate evi- 
dence is available to the Mission or the Administering 





Authority on which to estimate that self-government 
Should be achieved in twenty, twenty-five or any other 
number of years. The factors involved in political de- 
velopment cannot be calculated on an arithmetical basis 
as is to a certain extent possible with economic develop- 
ment. Progress politically depends not only on the meas- 
ures undertaken by the Administering Authorities but 
also on the response of the people to those measures 
and to the stimulus of other events both inside and out- 
Side the territory. 

“Mr. Reid believes that an attempt to set long-term 
targets a quarter century ahead may well discourage the 
African people to whom such a term must appear ex- 
tremely remote. He would think the people will, for the 
time being, respond much more enthusiastically to a 
series of short-term programs within the immediate 
reach of the people. There is no demand from the peo- 
ple for the fixing of any term of years for the attain- 
ment of self-government.” 


Political Reforms 


The Mission was interested in the results of political 
reforms introduced in the territory more than a year 
ago. In the words of the Governor these have modified 
the indigenous political institution along lines “some- 
what less feudal and give the masses some means of 
expressing their point of view.” 


The essential feature of the changes has been to 
replace Councils in each state which previously existed 
at the Chiefdom level by Councils in which, in the first 
case, approximately half the members are sub-chiefs of 
the chiefdom and half are notables elected by their peers 
from a list of notables drawn up in the first instance 
in each sub-chiefdom by the sub-chiefs. In the second 
case there are, in addition to the Mwami who presides, 
fifteen or sixteen chiefs elected by their peers, eight or 
nine notables elected by a system of indirect elections 
and eight co-opted members (with one exception all 
commoners), chosen for their special knowledge of the 
problems of the state or as holders of the card of civic 
merit. Councils have also been established at the sub- 
chiefdom district. level covering several chiefdoms, but 
these bodies, apart from their elective functions for the 
higher Councils are entirely of an advisory nature and 
have no funds as do the Chiefdom and High Councils, 
whose entire budgets total some 100 million francs each 
fiscal year. Moreover, the Chiefs with the consent of 
their Councils can take general decisions in their Chief- 
doms and the Bami (two kings) with the consent of 
their High Councils can in certain fields adopt orders 
which carry the force of law. 

While admittedly a first step in democracy, the Mis- 
sion found that this political structure still retains cer- 
tain feudal aspects. It considered that the Councils 
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should be given a more representative character and a 
broader basis, particularly on the sub-chiefdom level, 
where direct elections adapted to local conditions on 
the basis of adult suffrage should be introduced at an 
early date. The Mission further believed that a stage 
has been reached for granting further responsibility and 
power to the Councils, “for it is only by the gradual 
delegation of power to the councils of the people’s rep- 
resentatives that democracy can be firmly established.” 
The Mission added: “An over-cautious approach to this 
problem and discouragement over minor failures would 
retard development considerably and might well in- 
crease tensions and conflicts.” 


Status of Inhabitants 


The Mission commented on certain laws and prac- 
tices affecting the status of the territory’s inhabitants. It 
was disappointed that the Government considered it 
necessary to extend to Ruanda-Urundi discriminatory 
laws and practices of the Belgian Congo which classify 
indigenous persons into various categories such as reg- 
istered civilized persons, holders of the card of civic 
merit and others. These classes have to fulfil different 
requirements in order to be assimilated to non-indige- 
nous persons and thereby qualify for certain rights and 
privileges. So far only two persons have applied to be 
registered as civilized persons, and neither belongs to 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

The Mission was unable to accept the necessity for 
persons to be assimilated as non-indigenous persons in 
the manner followed by the Government, or in any 
other manner. Nor could it accept the need for them 
to be graded among themselves, according to the vari- 
ous stages of civilization they may or may not have 
reached. “Such an attitude,” the Mission declared, “does 
grievous injury to human dignity and introduces social 


discriminations within the indigenous community. More- 
over, it gives the impression that in Ruanda-Urundi 
equality and human dignity are limited to the civilized 
few.” 

With their growing self-consciousness and increasing 
education, said the Mission, indigenous people are al- 
ready assuming a critical attitude towards discrimina- 
tory policies. To an African a civic merit card or any 
other kind of label was both a reminder and a symbol 
of his inferior status. He resented the differential status 
accorded members of his own community. The Mission 
considered this only perpetuated existing tribal differ- 
ences in newer forms, and might well lead from the 
present racial to social and then class discrimination 
and produce tensions and conflicts which could easily 
be avoided by a different policy. 

During its three weeks’ tour of Ruanda-Urundi mem- 
bers of the Mission made as many contacts as possible 
with local chiefs and various sections of the population. 
It visited several schools, hospitals, farms and institutes. 

While encountering a certain timidity by the people 
when approaching them for their views on various 
phases of the territory’s development, the Mission man- 
aged to glean some striking impressions of their general 
aspirations. Thus, it found that many of the local lead- 
ers take a lively interest in political questions. But they 
seemed to regard the road to self-government as long, 
requiring assistance from the Administration for a con- 
siderable time to come. In order to solve the difficult 
problem facing the country, they felt that every effort 
should be made to avoid conflicts between Europeans 
and Africans such as have occurred in other parts of 
Africa. Nevertheless, certain of the people with whom 
the Mission talked expressed a desire to see a greater 
representation of Africans on the Council of the Vice- 
Government-General and expressed concern at the 





claims by organizations of settlers for a recognized 
position in the Government quite disproportionate with 
their actual numbers. 


Another matter on which the indigenous people often 
commented was the need for improved educational 
facilities. Some of them emphasized the desirability of 
establishing lay schools, stating that the emphasis on 
religious training in the existing schools prevented cer- 
tain parents from sending their children to school. An- 
other obstacle was that certain pupils had to walk for 
up to two hours to get to school. 


Many people felt there should be more education for 
girls, including secondary education, as educated men 
were unable to find educated wives; the situation, they 
said, was quite serious because a large proportion of 
the girls who attended such post-primary schools for 
girls as existed were encouraged by the religious teach- 
ing staff to become nuns themselves. 


During its tour of the Ruanda section the Mission 
received a number of communications and requests 
from the local inhabitants. Three of these were labelled 
“confidential communications” and one writer sug- 
gested the Mission visit him in “the dead of night.” 
This writer maintained that the visits of United Nations 
Missions were too infrequent and too strictly watched 
over by the Administering Authority to enable them to 
realize the real situation or the real state of mind of 
the indigenous population. 


Various requests submitted by this writer included: 
Establishment of a sub-committee of the United Na- 
tions stationed permanently in the territory and com- 
posed only of nationals of countries which are not 
colonial powers; permission for the children of the 
territory to go to universities in Belgium; the setting up 
of scholarships for that purpose; the cessation of the 
“lying propaganda” about the poverty of the territory, 
which has some very rich arable districts and impor- 
tant mineral resources. The writer concluded his state- 
ment to the Mission by saying that Belgium has cer- 
tainly done “some things” for the territory, but its 
policy was, he maintained, that of the “full stomach.” 


Realistic Economic Policy 


The Mission found much to praise in the territory’s 
economic and social progress. It was particularly im- 
pressed by the realistic and vigorous way in which the 
Administration has tackled soil erosion, resettlement, 
drainage, and other agricultural problems. The popu- 
lation growth at the rate of two and a half per cent a 
year is a matter of continuing concern when reviewed 
against the rate of increase in food production. 


Generally speaking, the present economic condition 
of the territory is good, the foundation of the economic 
structure fairly strong and the Mission thought the 
future seems hopeful. There are, however, certain as- 
pects of the economy requiring review. Increased prices 
have caused a rise in the costs of the Ten-Year Devel- 
opment Plan and a consequent extension of the Plan 


beyond ten years. Certain targets of the Plan have 
already been achieved, but others are checked for lack 
of sufficient resources. 

While the Mission congratulated the Administering 
Authority on its annual interest-free advance of 400 
million francs, it pointed out that development based 
on gifts or loans is not entirely healthy, for it induces 
not only an inflationary condition but also an artificial 
character to the economy. The Mission felt that while 
outside assistance will be necessary for some time, pri- 
vate enterprise and the people of Ruanda-Urundi should 
be encouraged to participate in the implementation of 
certain projects of the Plan. Unless the people are 
given a positive stake in the development of their coun- 
try, their fullest cooperation cannot be secured. 


The Administering Authority was praised for the 
assistance and guidance given in the formation of coffee 
and other cooperatives, despite some opposition from 
the settlers. The Mission hoped that further aid would 
be given in the formation of more cooperatives. 


Problem of “Cow Obsession” 


One of the most pressing economic and social prob- 
lems is the overabundance of cattle in the territory. The 
great majority of the Africans still regard the cow as a 
mystical animal, possessing a nobility which extends to 
its owners. They would rather starve than get rid of a 
single cow and often refuse to take over new lands as 
this would involve complications of contracts in which 
the cow, under the Ubuhake system, plays an important 
role. Indeed, a primary feature of the territory’s De- 
velopment Plan is to wean the African from this social 
obsession of cows. Pending a final determination of 
the possibilities of grazing in the various regions of the 
territory, it is estimated that the number of cattle 
should be reduced from the 1951 figure of 970,000 to 
520,000 head. With the annual increase estimated at 
120,000 head of cattle, each year 170,000 cattle should 
be disposed of as compared with the actual figure of 
100,000 head. The Mission learned that the two main 
means to reduce cattle are the suppression of the 
Ubuhake system and the organization of a rational 
system of marketing based on the creation of indigenous 
cattle cooperatives. 

In discussing the problem with the Administration, 
the Mission was told that the aim of the Ten-Year De- 
velopment Plan was being maintained. The necessity, 
however, of assuring to the indigenous inhabitants a 
social and economic equilibrium, indispensable for its 
further progress, imposed on the Administration the 
greatest prudence concerning the elimination of cattle. 


The detailed aim of the Administration was the im- 
mediate elimination of 110,000 head of unproductive 
cattle, the improvement in the quality of the cattle re- 
tained, thus ensuring an increase in their economic 
value, and a limitation on the number of cattle to be 
kept, taking into consideration the factor of soil con- 
servation, the extent to which indigenous methods of 
stock-breeding can be improved and the nutritional 
needs of the population. 





The Administration also pointed out that the majori- 
ty of the smaller holders of cattle undoubtedly want the 
suppression of the Ubuhake and a modification of the 
system of land tenure which would assure them full 
property rights of pasture land. They feared a massive 
reduction in the cattle but seemed ready to accept 
elimination of unproductive cattle in return for com- 
pensation. There are still, however, a number of cattle 
owners opposed to the suppression of the Ubuhake and, 
indeed, to all innovations. 

The Mission commended both Government and peo- 
ple for measures directed towards the abolition of the 
Ubuhake system, believing that with its removal social 
independence and equality will assert itself gradually 
in the territory. 

In the social sphere the Mission noted the en- 
lightened industrial-labor policy, together with the expan- 
sion of medical services, urban housing and social welfare 
centres. At the same time the Mission was disappointed 
over the total absence of political organizations and 
trade unions, an indigenous press and the fact that the 
Government finds it necessary to restrict the personal 
liberty of the inhabitants. The Mission realizes the 
difficulties involved in the transition of a feudal society 
into a democratic structure but nevertheless considers 
that the Administering Authority would be wise to 
review its policy so as to hasten social progress. 


Commendable advances in the educational field were 
noted by the Mission. The present expenditure on edu- 
cation represented 14 per cent of the total expenses 
of the ordinary budget and 17 per cent of the extra- 
ordinary budget. (In Belgium the corresponding figures 
were 10.6 per cent and 7.5 per cent respectively.) 

There has been a considerable expansion over the 
last three years in the number of children attending 
all types of schools. For instance, the total enrolment 
in officially recognized schools, which was 109,000 at 
the time of the 1951 Mission’s visit, had risen to 200,- 
000 by the end of 1953. 

As in so many African territories, educational facili- 
ties for girls are generally backward. As the Belgian 
Minister of Colonies pointed out to the Mission, this is 
partly due to the attitude of the indigenous people who 
are not keen to send their girls to school. The Mission 
considers this represents an urgent problem, noting that 
many Africans, including the Bami, have asked for 
more educational facilities for girls. With the expan- 
sion of secondary and higher education for boys, the 
gap in education between boys and girls will become 
more marked and retard the progress of the community 
generally. In drawing attention to this problem the 
Mission hopes the Administration will remedy the situa- 
tion by expanding educational facilities for girls on the 
primary level and by making satisfactory provision for 
their secondary education. 


In the first year of high school students are taught French by listening to lessons on records. 





Everywhere in the territory the Mission encountered 
a widespread and insistent demand for more educa- 
tion, primary, secondary and especially higher educa- 
tion—an encouraging sign of African awakening. Un- 
fortunately, the present facilities are unable to cope 
with the general demand and a greater allocation in 
the budget for education may be necessary. 


In concluding remarks on the educational situation 
the Mission states: “Educational policy should not be 
directed to creating only a corps d’élite of Africans 
trained to take over eventually the reins of office, or 
alternatively, a middle class relying for its position 
solely on its technical skill and knowledge. It should 
and can strike a balance between the two. It is neces- 
sary, above all, to remove the impression that higher 
education is being denied because Africans are not yet 
ready for it. This Mission shares the view of the last 
Visiting Mission that the advantages of higher educa- 
tion in Europe and the Americas far out-weigh the 
disadvantages, and would urge the Administering Au- 
thority to grant scholarships to young sub-chiefs, chiefs, 
clerks, medical assistants, notables, and others to study 
abroad.” 


Knowledge of United Nations 


As in the other Trust Territories visited, the Mission 
made a special examination of the dissemination of 
information concerning the United Nations in Ruanda- 
Urundi. It drew these conclusions: “There is a marked 
lack of knowledge throughout Ruanda-Urundi of the 


status of the territory and of the aims of the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System, a lack of knowledge which 
was in contrast to the situation in that respect in the 
other two territories visited by the Mission, The Mission 
believes that the responsibilty for the dissemination of 
information in the territory itself rests with the Admin- 
istering Authority.” 


The Mission considers that it is the duty of the 
Administering Authority to take the initiative and to 
spread full information about the activities of the United 
Nations in general, and of the operation of the Trustee- 
ship System in particular, both through its own chan- 
nels and through existing organizations, such as clubs 
for educated Africans which are able to disseminate it. 
The Mission also considers that the Administering Au- 
thority should furnish the Secretary-General with sug- 
gestions for providing information so that an effective 
campaign for this purpose may be carried out. 

The Mission urged that the maximum use should be 
made of all United Nations emblems in all the schools 
in the territory, as well as in all administrative offices 
and public buildings, these United Nations symbols 
having the same priority as all others. 

Finally, in order to ensure a steady flow of suitable 
material on the United Nations and to facilitate its 
dissemination in the East African Trust Territories, the 
Mission proposed the establishment there of a Unitéd 
Nations Information Centre. For this purpose, Usum- 
bura would be an appropriate location. Such an infor- 
mation centre would greatly facilitate the carrying out 
of the measures which the Mission recommended on 
this question. 

In an introduction to its long report on Ruanda- 
Urundi the Mission underlined the difficulty of giving 
detailed attention to conditions in the territory in such 
a comparatively brief visit. It found that its schedule, 
involving long road journeys and “very generous and 
friendly hospitality,” was too full to allow time for 
adequate discussion and investigation. 

The Mission suggested that programs for future visits 
should be made as flexible as possible, with more time 
devoted to meetings and discussions with African coun- 
cils, chiefs and people. It also urged that the widest 
publicity should be given to the Mission’s visit and the 
relation of the people to it. 
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BELGIUM’S VIEWS AND COUNCIL'S 
APPRAISAL OF REPORTS 


= Administering Authority was 

critical of many aspects of the 
Visiting Mission’s report. It re- 
gretted, in its observations, that it 
was unable to endorse the Mission’s 
political recommendations and ex- 
pressed the belief that only the 
Trusteeship Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly are empowered to 
address recommendations to the 
Administering Authorities of Trust 
Territories. “In making such recom- 
mendations the Visiting Mission ex- 
ceeded its powers,” Belgium stated. 

The Administering Authority con- 
sidered that the Mission’s conclu- 
sions were based “on excessively 
superficial impressions, on a sub- 
jective interpretation of what the 
Mission believes to be the aspira- 
tions of the people, and on precon- 
ceived opinions.” The Mission had 
given prominence to criticisms ex- 
pressed by a few petitioners but 
took no account whatever of the 
views of all those who, having no 
complaint to make, did not attempt 
to contact the Mission. 

The Administering Authority also 
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expressed its firm resolve to pursue 
all the aims of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem in all its spheres, and added: 
“Without over-throwing the tradi- 
tional customs to which indigenous 
society remains attached, the Ad- 
ministration will strive, as in the 
past, to bring about a gradual 
democratization of the institutions 
of the territory, to endow the coun- 
try with the necessary economic and 
social machinery, to develop its re- 
sources and industry and to train 
an élite able to assume political re- 
sponsibilities and a population ca- 
pable of choosing between programs 
and of electing its representatives. 
Under its own responsibility, with 
the full authority it holds by virtue 
of the Trusteeship Agreement, and 
under the supervision of the com- 
petent United Nations organs, it 
will lead the country to self-govern- 
ment or independence.” 


Subsequently, in introducing the 
Administering Authority’s annual 
report to the Council, the repre- 
sentative of Belgium, Pierre Ryck- 
mans, also commented on various 


aspects of the Méission’s report. 
Dealing first of all with develop- 
ments in the territory during the 
year under review — 1953 — Mr. 
Ryckmans emphasized the confid- 
ence which characterized relations 
between the indigenous inhabitants 
and the Administering Authority 
and the peaceful atmosphere in 
which the territory continued to 
progress at a steady pace in all 
fields. 

Turning first to political matters, 
Mr. Ryckmans referred to the De- 
cree of July 14, 1952, which had 
established elected councils. Since 
1954, over 8,000 councillors, most 
of them belonging to the new élite, 
had been familiarizing themselves 
with the management of public af- 
fairs. The same decree had con- 
ferred real legislative power upon 
the native authorities, acting with 
the concurrence of the councils, 
thus putting an end to the exclusive 
rule of custom as a source of law. 

In the economic field, ordinary 
budget expenditure had doubled be- 
tween 1949 and 1954; Belgium had 





advanced the necessary funds under 
the Ten-Year Development Plan. 
The volume of imports had in- 
creased tenfold in comparison with 
1938, a fact that reflected both the 
increased purchasing power of the 
masses and the size of the economic 
and social investments. 

In the social sphere, Mr. Ryck- 
mans drew attention to the close 
network of medical assistance cen- 
tres. Health expenditure had 
amounted to 16.29 per cent of total 
expenditure. School attendance had 
almost doubled in the last three 
years, expenditure on education ac- 
counting for 15 per cent of the 
budget. One social phenomenon that 
deserved mention was the success 
of Christian evangelization, whereby 
at least 45 per cent of the popula- 
tion had been converted. 

Commenting on the Mission’s re- 
port, Mr. Ryckmans did not ques- 
tion either the good faith of the 
authors or their concern for the 
people’s welfare. Nor did he doubt 
the desire to give credit to the Bel- 
gian Administration where con- 
sidered due, as was apparent from 
several sections in the report. Never- 
theless, his Government had “the 
most serious reservations” on sev- 
eral aspects of the report. The Mis- 
sion made only passing references 
to a few outstanding achievements 
which impressed all visitors, such as 
reafforestation; the two tuberculosis 
sanitoria, which were unique in 
tropical Africa; the processing of 
hides; fish-farming; and hedge- 
planting. Moreover, when referring 
to programs now in progress the 
Mission adopted a negative. attitude; 
instead of giving its opinion of the 
work accomplished it merely drew 
attention to what had yet to be done. 


The Belgian representative next 
referred to the spirit in which, he 
felt, the Mission had conceived its 
role and drawn up its report. A Mis- 
sion’s task was, he affirmed, to assist 
the Council to give a proper in- 
terpretation of the figures and the 
standard terms used in the Adminis- 
tering Authority’s report, as also to 
make a detailed examination of any 
special questions which the Council 
might instruct it to study and to in- 
vestigate on the spot the allegations 


set forth in petitions. A Mission 
would be exceeding its authority if 
it prejudged the Council’s conclu- 
sions and made recommendations to 
the Administering Authority. 

Unfortunately, that was what the 
1954 Visiting Mission had done, 
although it had spent only three 
weeks in the territory, which none 
of its members had ever visited be- 
fore. Basing itself on preconceived 
ideas and historical examples for- 
eign to Ruanda-Urundi, Mr. Ryck- 
mans said it had made detailed rec- 
ommendations to the Administering 
Authority on its policy; the date for 
the achievement of independence, 
the rate and stages of development, 
the composition of councils, all of 
which betrayed a total ignorance of 
conditions in the territory. It was 
noteworthy that for the first time in 
the history of visiting missions, the 
Mission’s Chairman had refused to 
associate himself with all the con- 
clusions reached by his colleagues, 
feeling there was not sufficient evi- 
dence available to the Mission upon 
which to formulate its recommenda- 
tions. Previous missions had adopted 
their reports unanimously. 


Procedure on Petitions 


The Belgian delegate also sharply 
criticized the Mission’s procedure 
in handling anonymous petitions 
which, he said, gave the impression 
that it shared the petitioners’ fears 
of reprisals from the Administra- 
tion. It was the Mission’s duty to 
have told them that they could 
exercise fundamental freedoms with- 
out interference. 


Mr. Ryckmans also referred to 
two passages in the report where the 
lack of balanced judgment went so 
far as to allow of the use of “in- 
temperate language.” One instance 
of that was a paragraph which de- 
clared that foremost among the 
difficulties to be overcome in the 
social field was “the declared policy 
of the Administering Authority of 
going slow in deference to the un- 
derdeveloped nature of the people” 
—“a charge that was patently ab- 
surd.” Another instance was found 
in a paragraph which stated that the 
Administering Authority placed 
“sreater emphasis on economic 


progress than on political develop- 
ment,” which was not true. It was 
in order to promote political ad- 
vancement that the Administering 
Authority was emphasizing eco- 
nomic, social and cultural develop- 
ment, which was a prerequisite for 
political development. It was, in- 
deed, anxious that the people of 
Ruanda-Urundi should become able 
to govern themselves in accordance 
with the standards of a civilized 
democracy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ryckmans 
hoped that the differences between 
the views of the Visiting Mission 
and the considered policy of the 
Administering Authority would not 
confuse the minds of the people in 
the territory and destroy the con- 
fidence that had allowed progress 
to be made in the past and the guar- 
antee of still greater progress in the 
future. 


Conflicting Views in Debate 


Conflicting views on many of the 
Visiting Mission’s conclusions and 
recommendations arose during the 
Council’s general debate on Ruanda- 
Urundi. The recommendation that a 
political timetable be set for the at- 
tainment of self-government in the 
territory was emphatically opposed 
by the representatives of several ad- 
ministering powers. Thus, Sir Alan 
Burns, of the United Kingdom, com- 
mented on the timetable proposal 
in much the same way as he had 
done earlier in the session on a 
similar recommendation regarding 
Tanganyika. 

Sir Alan pointed out that the 
Trusteeship Council had been set up 
to enable backward peoples to catch 
up with the rest of the world in a 
shorter period of time than they 
would have done if left to their own 
devices. Administering Authorities, 
he held, should be judged not alone 
by the speed with which they were 
developing political institutions but 
by the quality of the administration 
as a whole. There could be no doubt 
that the efforts of the Belgian Ad- 
ministration to promote the well- 
being and development cf the peo- 
ples of Ruanda-Urundi deserved the 
Council’s commendation. 

Similar sentiments were expressed 





by the representatives of France, 
Australia and New Zealand. John 
Stanhope Reid, of New Zealand, 
Chairman of the Visiting Mission, 
felt there was some confusion as to 
what was meant by bringing a peo- 
ple to self-government. There had 
been a good deal of talk about the 
ability of individual persons to 
reach a developed stage through 
education in a very short time. That 
was, of course, very different from 
bringing a country to self-govern- 
ment, from making a country out 
of what previously were feudal 
tribes in the middle of Africa. 

Mr. Reid believed that in the first 
place self-government would not 
mean, insofar as Ruanda-Urundi was 
concerned, the simple replacement 
of European administrators by Afri- 
can administrators. 

Nor did his delegation think it 
would be democratic if the old 
feudal rulers were merely replaced 
by a group of educated African 
évolués. That was not enough. It 
would not be enough even if this 
African élite were selected by a form 
of election. They were all aware of 
the farce of some electoral systems 
which permitted the citizen the rou- 
tine, mechanical motions of voting 
but which always give a prede- 
termined result. 

New Zealand considered that self- 
government must mean that terri- 
tories were brought to the stage 
where the rulers, whoever they were, 
were constantly and permanently 
under the control of the people. It 
must mean that those rulers were 
selected by a people conscious or the 
issues involved and capable of mak- 
ing a choice which conformed to 
their own interests, at least, if not 
to wider interests. 

The Trusteeship System would, 
Mr. Reid maintained, be a failure if 
it delivered such people from the 
hands of a feudal aristocracy into 
the hands of any kind of irrespon- 
sible élite — whether a_tyranical 
single party, or a group of dema- 
gogues, or a self-appointed junta, 
or even an enlightened civil service. 
If the simple replacement ot one set 
of rulers by another were the object, 
it would not be difficult, nor would 
it take very long, to train such a 
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small group. But to train all the 
people so that they can select and, 
even more, control their rulers was 
not so easy—and there was no short 
cut. It involved not only training in 
the sense of education, but also ex- 
perience and learning by mustakes. 


Support for 
Recommendations 


Differing views were forthcoming 
from representatives who supported 
the Mission’s recommendation for a 
political timetable. Thus, Max H. 
Dorsinville, of Haiti, held that fail- 
ure to set a timetable might lead to 
delays in the development of politi- 
cal institutions in which the indige- 
nous people could participate. Mr. 
Dorsinville felt the Council should 
express its regret at Belgium’s atti- 
tude on this issue. 

The Haitian representative was 
pessimistic when faced by the meth- 
ods of government applied in Trust 
Territories, governments based on 
the assumption that only the Ad- 
ministering Authority had the final 
word because of the very fact that 
the government occupied an au- 
thoritative position. Mr. Dorsinville 
added: “The prejudices and chau- 
vinistic feelings of representatives 
of non-administering powers have 
been criticized on the ground that 
they have not a direct responsibility 
in the matter of applying govern- 
mental methods; it is, therefore, 


easy for some to compare and to 
stress the weaknesses of such a 
system of administration; represen- 
tatives of non-Administering Au- 
thorities can judge the situation in 
the Trust Territories, responsibility 
for which falls upon the Adminis- 
tering Authorities and the United 
Nations.” 

Strong support for the concept 
of a fixed timetable for Ruanda- 
Urundi’s autonomy was also sub- 
mitted by India. Mr. Krishna Menon 
wished to make it clear, however, 
that in supporting a date for indepen- 
dence India did not believe that 
timetables were essential in all cases. 
Where the Administering Author- 
ity’s whole approach indicated that a 
territory was advancing towards self- 
government in the foreseeable future, 
no date for independence need be 
set. Unfortunately, that was not the 
case in Ruanda-Urundi. 

Mr. Krishna Menon thought that 
Belgium’s paternalistic attitude might 
have been fully justified under the 
Mandates System, in which Ruanda- 
Urundi had been a “B” Mandate, 
but it could not be justified under 
Article 76b of the Charter. The ob- 
jective in the case of “B” Mandates 
had been only good government, 
under the Charter, it was self-gov- 
ernment. It might be said that 
neither the Visiting Mission nor the 
Indian delegation had any evidence 
that the people of Ruanda-Urundi 
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were capable of governing them- 
selves or advancing towards self- 
government and independence. 

Mr. Krishna Menon thought the 
answer was very simple: Ruanda- 
Urundi must be considered in its 
geographical context: the nearby 
territories of the Sudan, Somaliland, 
Tanganyika and Uganda were all 
advancing towards self-government, 
even if the rate of advance was not 
always fast enough. If powers could 
be delegated to the local inhabitants 
in those territories they could also be 
delegated to the people of Ruanda- 
Urundi, who came of a similar 
racial stock. The anthropological 
and historical evidence indicated 
that all human beings, regardless of 
their color, the shape of their head 
or other similar factors, were capa- 
ble of self-government. If they were 
not, the fault lay not with them but 
with the system under which they 
were administered. 


Vasily F. Grubyakov, of the 
U.S.S.R., believed that the setting 
of a target date for autonomy would 
give the people of Ruanda-Urundi 
the necessary impetus and help to 
speed progress in all spheres of de- 
velopment. The U.S.S.R. considered 
that rapid granting of independence 
to the people of Ruanda-Urundi 
would promote the rapid and all- 
round development of the territory 
and its people and that liberation 
from colonial administration would 
release the creative forces among the 
population and enable it to further 
its culture, education and economy 
by its own efforts. The U.S.S.R. 
urged the Administering Authority 
to comply with the Trusteeship 
Agreement and implement the rele- 
vant General Assembly resolutions. 


Conflicting views also arose on 
the question of the Trust Terri- 
tory’s administrative union with the 
Belgian Congo. Some representatives 
believed that the territory gained 
considerably from its association 
with the neighboring colony. Mr. 
Reid, of New Zealand, thought that 
as Ruanda-Urundi developed politi- 
cally, the divergence between the 
Trust Territory and the colony 
might well increase, and considered 
that a continuing review of the links 
between the two territories as well 


as of the relationship of Ruanda- 
Urundi’s administration with the 
Belgian Government itself, was 
necessary, because in no circum- 
stances should the progress in the 
Trust Territory be delayed by any 
such relationship. 

The U.S.S.R.  assertea that 
Ruanda-Urundi’s association with 
the Belgian Congo meant that de- 
spite its Trusteeship status, the 
Administering Authority continued 
to apply to the Trust Territory the 
colonial laws of the Congo. Mr. 
Grubyakov considered that the 
Trusteeship Council should note 
with concern that the Administer- 
ing Authority was not taking any 
measures to ensure the development 
of Ruanda-Urundi towards self-gov- 
ernment and independence and 
should recommend that it create 
political, administrative and juridical 
organs separate and independent 
from those of the Belgian Congo. 

The representative of Syria noted 
that the administrative union be- 
tween Ruanda-Urundi and the Bel- 
gian Congo offered certain benefits, 
but there were various economic 
drawbacks. In addition there was 
the danger of linking the fate of a 
Trust Territory with that of a colo- 
nial territory. 

The representative of El Salvador 
stated that the law of August 21, 
1925, governing the administrative 
union between the Trust Territory 
and the Belgian Congo, was an ob- 
stacle to the territory’s development 
toward the objectives laid down in 
the Charter and the Trusteeship 
Agreement. He considered, there- 
fore, that separate policies and laws 
should be drawn up for Ruanda- 
Urundi. Mr. Equizabel agreed with 
the Mission’s view that the Gover- 
nor of the territory ought to be di- 
rectly and exclusively responsible to 
the Minister for Colonies. 


Indigenous Participation 


The question of African partici- 
pation in the territory’s central ad- 
ministration evoked varied com- 
ments in discussion on the political 
situation. Thus, Mr. Dorsinville re- 
gretted that up to now no African 
had occupied higher positions in the 
central administration, and recom- 


mended that the Administering Au- 
thority make every effort to enable 
Africans to attain responsible posts. 

Mr. Loomes, of Australia, ob- 
served the substantial increase dur- 
ing 1953 and 1954 in the number 
of indigenous personnel in the ad- 
ministrative services, and noted with 
satisfaction the statement made by 
the Belgian Prime Minister that the 
Administering Authority intended to 
open to the indigenous population, 
step by step, access to all profes- 
sions including the public service. 

The representative of India, re- 
ferring to the capacity of tribal peo- 
ple to participate in administration, 
stated that the conclusion could be 
drawn from experience elsewhere 
that a person could not be disquali- 
fied from any administrative, politi- 
cal or social privileges because of 
tribal status. He was very much con- 
cerned about the fact that the admis- 
sion of Africans into the services 
was most unsatisfactory. He further 
considered that the Administering 
Authority should enable such peo- 
ple to assume their rightful position. 
A beginning had been made in this 
respect by the invitation of a chief’s 
son to act in an advisory capacity 
in the Belgian Foreign Office. 

In further comments on the in- 
digenous political structure the re- 
presentative of China noted that the 
decree establishing indigenous coun- 
cils at various levels had been put 
into effect. He agreed with the Visit- 
ing Mission that these councils 
should be clothed with greater re- 
sponsibility and given a broader 
basis. 

The representative of New Zea- 
land was pleased to note that the 
new element of elections was begin- 
ning to work in both the local and 
the higher councils, and that the 
people who had their first experi- 
ence of electoral procedures ap- 
peared to appreciate their respon- 
sibilities. He hoped that the Admin- 
istering Authority would intensify 
this development as rapidly as pos- 
sible, by widening the base of repre- 
sentation, increasing the authority of 
the councils and, in particular, in- 
creasing the responsibilities and 
powers of decision of the councils 
of chefferies and sous-chefferies. 
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The Indian delegation, while not- 
ing the progress made towards 
setting up the machinery of what 
might in future be legislatures, felt 
that at present these organs did not 
have roots among the people. Mr. 
Krishna Menon suggested that the 
functions of the councils be ex- 
panded in order that the indigenous 
population might through the ex- 
ercise of broad powers acquire an 
increased sense of responsibility. 

Mr. Tarazi, of Syria, felt that the 
over-all political organization of the 
territory had shown progress since 
the Decree of July 14, 1952 came 
into force, but the structure of the 
system had not yet been affected. 
He endorsed the Mission’s conclu- 
sions that it was necessary to grant 
to the councils a more representative 
nature, and to broaden their basis, 
particularly in the case of the Con- 
seils de sous-chefferies. 

A number of representatives com- 
mented on the duality of the two 
indigenous states of Ruanda and 
Urundi. While conscious of the his- 
toric division between the two states, 
or pays, Mr. Reid hoped it would 
be recognized that the future of the 
two states was together, and would 
like to see early action by the Ad- 
ministering Authority to bring about 
closer contact, in a more formal way 
between the two states. 

The representative of Australia 
believed that the progressive mod- 
ernization of the existing indigenous 
structure could not but introduce in 
time new influences into the exist- 
ing separatist attitudes of the two 
pays, and that these influences would 
exert a profoundly modifying effect 
upon this separation. Mr. Loomes 
considered that the ultimate unifica- 
tion of the two states was not a mat- 
ter upon which the Trusteeship 
Council could dictate, and that the 
decision as to the ultimate future 
relationship of the two pays was the 
concern of the people themselves. 

The representative of Syria con- 
sidered that it would be necessary 
to consolidate the natural links 
which exist between Ruanda and 
Urundi and endorsed the proposals 
made by the Visiting Mission. Com- 
menting on the judicial organization 
the Syrian representative stressed 
the necessity of separating com- 


pletely the judicial system from the 
administrative system at ail levels, 
irrespective of the juridical status 
of the persons that come for trial. 

Several representatives commend- 
ed the territory’s general economic 
progress, commenting on such de- 
velopments as reafforestation, the 
Ruzizi Valley peasant settlements 
and hydro-electric plant, the anti- 
erosion schemes, the increased food 
production, and the increased pro- 
duction of coffee, cotton and 
tobacco. 

The increased number of trading 
centres and consumer goods avail- 
able to African farmers were also 
noted with satisfaction. 

Methods of land tenure and land 
utilization were criticized by the 
U.S.S.R. representative who ob- 
served that the population owned 
not more than 66 per cent of the 
land in the territory and that land 
in the possession of the Administra- 
tion and non-indigenous persons 
had increased during the year and 
now totalled 140 and 223 square 
kilometres, respectively. Mr. Grub- 
yakov considered that the problem 
was not one of over-population, but 
of wrong distribution and that in 
order to satisfy the needs of the 
population the Administering Au- 
thority should cease any alienation 
of land. 

On this question the Special Rep- 
resentative of the Administering Au- 
thority, Pierre Leroy, stated that if 
the Africans possessed only 36,000 
square kilometres or 66 per cent of 
the land, the non-Africans possessed 
only 223 square kilometres, or 0.4 
per cent, including 45 square kilo- 
metres occupied by the religious 
missions. The remaining 33 per 
cent of the land was occupied by 
forest reserves, flora and fauna re- 
serves, experimental stations, lakes, 
airfields, cities, airports, which were 
of common benefit to the entire 
population. 


Social Problems 


Noting the steps being taken to 
control erosion and reclaim marsh- 
lands, the representative of India 
felt that credit was due the Admin- 
istration for the increased food pro- 
duction. He was happy to note that 
vast storage facilities had been in- 


troduced and that communications 
had also been improved with the 
result that there was no thirst or 
famine. 

In comments on social advance- 
ment several representatives re- 
ferred to the question of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 
The representatives of both Syria 
and Haiti endorsed the views of the 
Visiting Mission on this question 
and considered that the curfew and 
restrictions on free movement should 
be abolished, not only for the more 
advanced elements of the popula- 
tion, but also for the whole popula- 
tion. Nor did they believe that a 
distinction should be made between 
Europeans and Africans in cinemas 
and other places of public per- 
formance. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
observed that despite the Council’s 
repeated recommendations for their 
repeal, discriminatory laws and 
practices continued, In addition to 
the new laws relating to political 
registration, he cited various dis- 
criminatory laws and practices such 
as the prohibition upon Africans 
from circulating at night in towns, 
the existence of separate residential 
quarters for Africans, the restric- 
tions on the showing of films to 
Africans, the application of corporal 
punishment to Africans in prisons 
and the differences in salaries paid 
to Africans and Europeans for sim- 
ilar work. 

Progress in the territory’s medical 
services was commended by the 
representatives of Australia and 
New Zealand, who noted the high 
rate of expenditure in this sphere. 
A more critical view was taken by 
the U.S.S.R. reperesentative who 
pointed out that the number of hos- 
pitals had not increased and that 
the number of doctors had actually 
decreased; in fact, the only increase 
was in the number of dispensaries 
and there were only four dentists 
for four million people. The Coun- 
cil should note that very little had 
been done in the field of dental 
health and should recommend to 
the Administering Authority that 
the the medical services be im- 
proved, that budgetary allocations 
for health services be increased, and 
that urgent measures be taken for 





the training of indigenous doctors. 

The representative of China urged 
that everything possible should be 
done to expedite the immediate 
abolition of corporal punishment, 
in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the General Assembly 
and the Trusteeship Council. 

A number of speakers com- 
mended the progress made in the 
educational field, noting that gov- 
ernmental expenditure now repre- 
sented about 15 per cent of the 
total budget. The representative of 
the United Kingdom thought the 
Administering Authority should be 
congratulated on the 18 per cent 
increase in the number of primary 
schools and the 14 per cent increase 
in the number of primary school 
pupils between 1952 and 1953. 

The representative of China 
agreed with the comments by 
UNESCO that measures should be 
taken to enable girls and boys to 
have a general secondary education, 
and hoped that the Administering 
Authority would give this matter its 
close attention. Dr. Liu also hoped 
that the Administration would have 
more contacts with UNESCO in the 
future. 

While acknowledging the excel- 
lent work done by Christian mis- 
sions in the territory, the repre- 
sentative of New Zealand consid- 
ered that the time had come when 
there was a demand for more lay 
schools. He considered that admis- 
sions to the new inter-racial school 
at Usumbura should be entirely un- 
der the control of the Government, 
and should be on a basis which did 
not exclude any student who was 
qualified by his education to enter 
the school. He also hoped that the 
Administering Authority would give 
careful attention in the near future 
to the real requirements of the terri- 
tory, so far as end products of the 
school were concerned. 


A point made by the Indian rep- 
resentative was that although the 
number of pupils attending school 
had nearly doubled in the last three 
years, there were only 200,000 chil- 
dren attending school out of a total 
population of four million. Mr. 


Krishna Menon considered that 
little progress had been made with 


regard to higher education, although 
without trained civil servants and 
an informed public opinion, it 
was unlikely that the purposes of 
the Trusteeship System could be 
achieved. He hoped that the Ad- 
ministering Authority would en- 
deavor to absorb more inhabitants 
from the Trust Territories into Bel- 
gian universities for training as ad- 
ministrators, teachers, doctors and 
engineers. The United Kingdom, he 
said, had taken an admirable step 
in establishing universities in Africa, 
but such institutions would obvious- 
ly be quite unable to meet the grow- 
ing need for trained African person- 
nel for many years to come. 

Mr. Tarazi, of Syria, endorsed 
the Visiting Mission’s conclusions 
concerning the education of girls. 
Mr. Tarazi noted that the Adminis- 
tering Authority had abandoned for 
the time being the idea of introduc- 
ing education of a university stand- 
ard, but he still thought that there 
should be a university in a territory 
which had a population of. over 
four million. Meanwhile, the Ad- 
ministering Authority should in- 
crease the number of scholarships. 

Other speakers strongly urged the 
Administering Authority to develop 
secondary education in the territory 
which they felt was an indispens- 
able step for students proceeding to 
higher education. 


Special Represe..tative’s 
Statement 


In a concluding statement to the 
Council, the Special Representative 
of the Administering Authority 
commented on observations made 
during the debate. On the question 
of fixing a target date for the attain- 
ment of self-government in Ruanda- 
Urundi, Mr. Leroy said the Admin- 
istration regarded the proposal as 
an obstacle rather than a stimulus 
to the healthy development of po- 
litical institutions, owing to the ex- 
citement caused by the anticipation 
of such an upheaval. Furthermore, 
those chiefs and notables who were 
still attached to the ancient tradi- 
tions would be encouraged to hope 
that the regime previous to the Bel- 
gian Administration might be re- 
stored. 


There was also an economic dan- 
ger; the mere publication of the 
Visiting Mission’s suggestions had 
created uneasiness among indus- 
trialists who were considering in- 
vesting in the territory. That was 
not, as one member of the Council 
had suggested, because European 
capitalists were unwilling to invest 
in self-governing countries but be- 
cause some hope of stability was 
essential for capital investment. 
Moreover, the Administering Au- 
thority, which had already advanced 
enormous sums to the territory, 
would be unlikely to continue to 
build roads, ports and airfields if 
they were shortly to be allowed to 
fall into decay. 


Fuller Role for Africans 


Mr. Leroy emphasized the Ad- 
ministering Authority’s intention of 
giving the Africans greater respon- 
sibility and ensuring their participa- 
tion as soon as possible in the work 
of the councils, commissions and 
committees, in accordance with the 
Trusteeship Council’s recommen- 
dations. Those assemblies could not, 
however, be used merely as a 
training-ground; their decisions 
would considerably affect the life 
of the indigenous inhabitants. Hence, 
while every effort was made to en- 
courage the participation of the 
indigenous inhabitants, their inter- 
ests must be protected and the offi- 
cials, magistrates, missionaries and 
even certain colonists were the best 
defenders of the Africans vis-a-vis 
the employers and traders. 

Replying to criticisms concerning 
the administrative union between 
Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian 
Congo, the Special Representative 
held that this was in the best inter- 
ests of the Trust Territory. The 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment had been approved by the Bel- 
gian Parliament on December 14, 
1945 and April 25, 1949, respec- 
tively, and had thus become the law 
of the land. All previous texts in- 
consistent with those Acts had been 
ipso facto abrogated and there was 
therefore no necessity to pass a 
new Act. 

On economic questions, Mr. 
Leroy noted that while most delega- 





tions had approved the Adminis- 
tration’s road program, it had been 
asserted that people were unable to 
use the roads and that they had 
been built chiefly for foreign com- 
panies. He pointed out that there 
was no road transport company in 
the territory and that among private 
transport operators seventy-eight 
were indigenous inhabitants and 
ninety non-indigenous inhabitants. 
It should not be assumed that the 
non-indigenous inhabitants operated 
on a larger scale than the Africans. 


Discrimination Issues 


Commenting on social questions, 
Mr. Leroy noted the references 
made to the question of freedom of 
movement of the indigenous people. 
The Administration hoped that the 
Council would not give undue 
weight to such questions, which 
were of secondary importance. 

Mr. Leroy reiterated that the Ad- 
ministration was firmly opposed to 
all forms of racial discrimination 
and the control exercised on cinema 
performances was justified under 
the Trusteeship which the Adminis- 
tration “must exercise over the pop- 
ulation of the territory.”” Much had 
been said on the subject of the 
right of petition. A booklet was 
now in the press which would re- 
place the one previously distrib- 
uted to schools. It could safely be 
said that all the indigenous inhabi- 
tants understood their right to peti- 
tion the international organizations 
if they felt it necessary to do so. 

A number of speakers had dealt 


with the wage question. The Ad- 
ministration was doing its best to 
increase wages as far as that could 
be done without producing eco- 
nomic dislocation. One representa- 
tive asked whether workers in the 
plantations were protected by social 
laws. The answer was in the affirm- 
ative, but in any event there were 
very few plantations; 96 per cent 
of coffee cultivation was carried out 
on family plantations. 


With regard to comments made 
on the prison situation, Mr. Leroy 
said that unfortunately expenditures 
in other directions had been so 
heavy that the building of new pris- 
ons had had to be postponed. The 
Administration had established a 
prison camp in Urundi and other 
camps might be established to re- 
lieve the overcrowding in prisons. 

The Administering Authority 
hoped to take steps to abolish cor- 
poral punishment as soon as this 
appeared practicable. A number of 
delegations had urged the reduction 
of the duration of preventive deten- 
tion. Instructions had been given 
for such periods of detention to be 
reduced to the minimum. 


The Administration hoped to be 
able in the near future, though it 
could not yet fix a date, to organize 
secondary education for girls. It was 
doing its utmost to diminish school 
wastage and to persuade the indige- 
nous inhabitants of the importance 
of educating their children. 

Final references to the political 
timetable question were also made 


by Mr. Ryckmans, of Belgium. He 
recalled that the representative of 
India had said that he would not 
press for the fixing of a definite date 
for the achievement of self-govern- 
ment so long as the rate of progress 
gave grounds for hope. He had also 
pointed out that Belgium had been 
a “late-comer in the colonial enter- 
prise,” which was true. It was also 
true that the populations entrusted 
to Belgium had been the last to 
come in contact with modern civili- 
zation. When the first Belgians had 
arrived in Ruanda-Urundi the mass 
of the people, the Bahutu, had been 
under the domination of a foreign 
people and the Batutsi themselves 
under the arbitrary rule of an abso- 
lute sovereign. Today, the weak were 
protected against the strong. The 
chiefs realized that times had 
changed and that the world had not 
been made for their convenience 
and that the public interest came 
first. 


Mr. Ryckmans noted that mem- 
bers of the Council had often re- 
peated the slogan “good govern- 
ment is no substitute for self-gov- 
ernment”; the contrary, however, 
was also true: self-government was 
no substitute for good government. 
When the Administering Authority 
handed over the reins of govern- 
ment, it would not be to a privileged 
class but to a whole people, to lead- 
ers capable of administration and to 
a population capable of choosing, 
supervising and, if necessary, re- 
placing those to whom it had en- 
trusted the power. The 1951 Visit- 


RESOLUTION ON MISSION’S REPORTS 


A resolution on the reports of the Vis- 
iting Mission to East African Trust Ter- 
ritories was adopted by the Trusteeship 
Council on March 25, by a vote of 7-0, 
with 5 abstentions. The text of the reso- 
lution was as follows: 

The Trusteeship Council, 

Having examined at its fifteenth session 
the reports of the United Nations Visit- 
ing Mission to Trust Territories in East 
Africa, 1954, on Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi, as well as the observations sub- 
mitted by the Administering Authorities 
concerned on these reports, 

Takes note of the reports and of the 
observations of the Administering Au- 
thorities; 


Expresses its appreciation of the work 
accomplished by the Visiting Mission on 
its behalf; 

Draws attention to the fact that, at the 
fifteenth session, in formulating its own 
conclusions and recommendations on con- 
ditions in the territories concerned, the 
Council took into account the observa- 
tions and conclusions of the Visiting Mis- 
sion and the observations of the Admin- 
istering Authorities thereon; 

Decides that it will continue to take 
these observations and conclusions into 
account in future examinations of matters 
relating to the Trust Territories con- 
cerned; 


Invites the Administering Authorities 
concerned to give most careful considera- 
tion to the conclusions of the Visiting 
Mission as well as to the comments made 
thereon by the members of the Trustee- 
ship Council; 

Decides, in accordance with rule 99 of 
its rules of procedure, that the reports of 
the Visiting Mission, together with the 
observations submitted by the Adminis- 
tering Authorities concerned and the 
present resolution shall be printed; 

Requests the Secretary-General to make 
arrangements for the printing of these 
documents at the earliest possible date. 





ing Mission had described Ruanda- 
Urundi as a vast workshop; that 
was even more true today, and not 
only on the material plane. The 
country was on the march and the 
hope referred to by the Indian rep- 
resentative was “alive in every 
heart.” 


Council’s Report 


The Council’s own report on 
Ruanda-Urundi, as amended, was 
adopted as a whole by 7 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions. In its gereral 
conclusions the Council recorded 
satisfaction at the “appreciable 
progress” achieved in the territory 
Noting the results obtained by the 
Administering Authority in improv- 
ing the welfare of the indigenous 
people, the Council hoped these 
results would herald the beginning 
of the territory’s Ten-Year Eco- 
nomic and Social Development Plan. 

The information already provided 
on the administrative union between 
Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian 
Congo also was noted by the Coun- 
cil, which requested from the Ad- 
ministering Authority a brief state- 
ment on the effects which that union 
is likely to have on the Trust Terri- 
tory’s future political development. 

With regard to the status of the 
inhabitants of the territory, the 
Council recommended that the Ad- 
ministering Authority undertake 
studies at an early date leading to 
the establishment of a common citi- 
zenship and of rights for the inhabi- 
tants of Ruanda-Urundi deriving 
from its status as a Trust Territory. 

Commenting on the central ad- 
ministration of the government the 
Council considered that Africans 
should occupy higher positions as 


soon as possible. It recommended 
that the Administering Authority 
take the necessary steps, in accord- 
ance with progress achieved in the 
education of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, to enable them to attain re- 
sponsible posts. It also hoped that 
it would be possible to create in a 
few years a good nucleus of African 
doctors, engineers, administrators, 
magistrates and lawyers. 

The introduction of the electoral 
principle into the local councils and 
the increase in powers of the native 
authorities were noted with satisfac- 
tion. At the same time, the Council 
hoped it would be possible to 
strengthen further these indigenous 
councils by progressively widening 
the basis of their representation and 
transferring additional responsibili- 
ties to them. 

The measures already taken by 
the Administering Authority to 
bring the two states of Ruanda and 
Urundi closer together were noted 
by the Council, which recommended 
that it should continue its efforts to 
develop the closest possible relation- 
ship between them in the interests 
of the future of the territory as a 
whole. 

In the economic sphere the Coun- 
cil noted, with satisfaction, the prog- 
ress made in the implementation of 
the Ten-Year Plan, and urged the 
Administration to continue its efforts 
to encourage the participation of 
Africans and other inhabitants of the 
territory in the implementation of 
the Plan. It commended the progress 
in the agricultural field, but felt that 
there was further need for improve- 
ment, and recommended that the 
Administering Authority continue 
its efforts to improve techniques and 


to introduce more modern agricul- 
tural machinery. The development 
of road transport enterprises, the 
Council hoped, would be encour- 
aged. 

The Council acknowledged the 
“devoted and successful” work done 
by the Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sions for the people of the territory. 
It also noted with satisfaction the 
“considerable progress” in the field 
of public health. The Council re- 
newed its earlier recommendations 
calling for the abolition of the cur- 
few, the restrictions on the freedom 
of movement, and corporal punish- 
ment. 


The Administering Authority was 
urged to assist and encourage the 
establishment of an_ indigenous 
press, consider the early establish- 
ment in the territory of a broadcast-~ 
ing station and pay greater attention 
to the dissemination of information 
concerning the United Nations, par- 
ticularly as regards the International 
Trusteeship System and the right of 
petition to the United Nations. 


In the educational field the prog- 
ress achieved in primary education 
was noted with satisfaction and the 
Council hoped the Administration 
would continue its efforts in this di- 
rection. The Counci! also hoped that 
more children would benefit from 
secondary and higher education 
through the establishment of sec- 
ondary schools providing a_ full 
course of studies. Until such time as 
it might be possible to establish a 
university in the territory, the Coun- 
cil recommended that the Adminis- 
tering Authority should continue 
necessary studies to this end and 
adopt a generous policy in granting 
scholarship for study abroad. 


Fellowships For Students From Trust Territories 


oo from several United Nations Trust Terri- 
tories are studying at universities and colleges in a 
number of Member countries as a result of a scholar- 
ship program launched by the General Assembly four 
years ago. The Assembly at that time invited Member 
states to make available to qualified students in the 
Trust Territories offers of scholarships, fellowships and 
internships. Several countries responded to the invita- 


tion during 1953-54. 


At its thirteenth session in 1954 the Trusteeship 
Council, in reviewing the project, adopted revised 
procedures for its administration. Under the revised 
procedure applications may be made either through 
the government authorities in the territories, or through 
the United Nations Secretary-General. In the latter 
case, the applications are sent simultaneously to the 
offering country and to the authorities in the Trust 


Territory concerned. 















The Council, at its fourteenth session in 1954, noted 
a progress report on the scholarship program. This 
showed that, as of June 8, 1954, thirty-seven specific 
offers for study and training facilities for students from 
Trust areas had been made by the Governments of 
India, Indonesia, Turkey and the United States. In 
addition, the Government of the Philippines called the 
Secretary-General’s attention to a list of fellowships, 
scholarships and internships generally available in six 
Philippine institutions of higher learning. All these 
offers were for study at institutions of higher educa- 
tion, except that the Government of India had decided 
to accept candidates for post-primary education from 
Trust Territories when students qualified for university 
study were not available. 


The Latest Offers 


The latest offers of these higher educational oppor- 
tunities for students from Trust Territories have also 
come from or continue to be offered by India, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and the 
United States, according to information reaching the 
United Nations Department of Trusteeship and Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Under its 1955-56 Cultural Scholarship Scheme, the 
Government of India has offered two scholarships for 
studies in the arts and humanities, science, commerce, 
agriculture, forestry, veterinary science, medicine, civil 
engineering, technology, education, and law. India 
would, however, consider candidates for post-primary 
education when students for university studies are not 
available. The medium of instruction in Indian institu- 
tions is generally English. It is advantageous if the 
candidate has also a working knowledge of the Hindi 
language. Scholarships will be tenable for the period 
necessary for the student to acquire the degree, diploma 
or certificate in the course for which he has been 
selected, subject to his satisfactory academic progress. 
Travel expenses to and from India are not included 
in the scholarship. 

The Government of Indonesia continues to offer the 
following categories of fellowships for students from 
Trust Territories: (a) Four fellowships for post-gradu- 
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ate studies for the duration of one year at Indonesian 
universities in the following fields: (i) Indonesian or 
Javanese language; (ii) archeology; (iii) social anthro- 
pology; (iv) customary law of Indonesia (language of 
instruction — Indonesian); (b) Two fellowships for 
post-graduate studies at universities outside Indonesia 
for the duration of one academic year in the technical 
and economic and social fields. All these fellowships 
are available only to students who have already com- 
pleted their university education. 

The Philippines Government communicated a list of 
fellowships, scholarships, and internships which are 
available in institutions of higher education in that 
country. These include: two scholarships at the Adam- 
son University, Manila, in the form of free tuition for 
a complete four-year chemical engineering course; two 
free scholarships at the University of San Carlos, Cebu, 
in the Colleges of Engineering and Education (no limit 
to the length of time); two students yearly, free tuition, 
including laboratory and other authorized fees except 
registration fee, at the Rizal Memorial Colleges, Davao 
City, in any of six courses in Junior Normal College 
Education, Pre-Law, Law, Collegiate Commercial 
Course, or Collegiate Secretariat Course; three full-year 
scholarships, including free tuition and incidental fees, 
at the Fr. Urios College, Butuan; free tuition for two 
foreign students at the Namei Polytechnic Institute, 
Manila; and free scholarships at the Cebu Roosevelt 
Memorial College. 


The Government of Turkey is continuing to offer two 
scholarships for university studies at Turkish institu- 
tions. An additional preparatory year is offered to en- 
able the scholarship holders to learn Turkish which is 
the language of instruction. The applicant should have 
a diploma of graduation from a secondary school or its 
equivalent. Travel expenses are not included in the 
scholarships. 

The Government of Yugoslavia continues to offer 
five scholarships and five fellowships. The scholarships 
are for regular studies of medicine, pharmacy, physics, 
chemistry and arts at the Universities of Belgrade, 
Zagreb and Ljubljana, or geology and mining at the 
University of Belgrade. The fellowships are for spe- 
cialized post-graduate training in social medicine, 
hygiene, forestry, housing, mining and ferrous metal- 
lurgy. They will be granted to students who have al- 
ready completed their university or high technical 
school training, and will cover the period of time re- 
quired for a program of special training which is 
normally six months to one year. The language of in- 
struction is Serbian or Croatian. 


The Government of the United States of America 
has offered for the academic year 1955-56 four univer- 
sity grants which include funds for travel, maintenance, 
orientation, tuition and fees. These scholarships are for 
one academic year. Consideration will however be 
given to renewing for an additional year awards of 
grantees currently studying in the United States under 
their first year programs. 








San Francisco Opera House 


Commemorating the Signing of the Charter 


am are going forward for the 

program to be held in San 
Francisco from June 20 to 26 com- 
memorating the tenth anniversary 
of the signing, in that city, of the 
Charter. 

It took only two months, from 
April 26, 1945, for the delegates 
from fifty nations gathered in the 
City of the Golden Gate to agree on 
the wording of the historic interna- 
tional document and of the Statute 
of the new International Court of 
Justice. Only four months later, on 
October 24, the Charter was ratified. 

Through the Permanent Repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary-General has 
expressed his hope and that of the 
members of the special advisory 


committee that the Foreign Minis- 
ters of all Member states wili attend 
the San Francisco commemorative 
meetings. 

Meetings will be held in the Opera 
House. The Chairman will be Eelco 
N. Van Kleffens, of the Netherlands, 
President of the ninth session of 
the General Assembly. 

The opening addresses on Mon- 
day, June 20 will be delivered by 
Mr. Van Kleffens, Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold and Elmer E. 
Robinson, the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. A reception will be held on 
Monday evening. 

On the following four days, Tues- 
day through Friday, delegations will 
hold morning and afternoon ses- 


sions. Saturday, June 25, is an open 
date. The closing ceremony will be 
held on Sunday afternoon, June 26. 

The commemorative meeting in 
San Francisco was authorized by a 
resolution of the General Assembly 
last December 17, which recom- 
mended acceptance by the govern- 
ment of each Member state of the 
invitation of the City of San Fran- 
cisco. The resolution thanked the of- 
ficials and people of that city for 
their hospitality. The Assembly ap- 
pointed a special advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ecuador, France, India, Leb- 
anon, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 
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Action to Eradicate 


Prejudice and Discrimination 


Be Conference of non-govern- 
mental organizations interested in 
the eradication of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, held at the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva under United Na- 
tions auspices, concluded its work on 
April 5. Four resolutions were 
adopted, all unanimously. 

The conference opened on March 
31. Vincent Auriol, former President 
of France, was elected Chairman by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Auriol represented the World 
Veterans Federation, of which he is 
Honorary President. Ninety-seven non- 
governmental organizations accepted 
invitations to participate. 


Dr. Bunche’s Welcome 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under-Secre- 
tary of the United Nations, repre- 
sented Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold. Welcoming the delegates, 
Dr. Bunche said that prejudice and 
discrimination against one’s fellow 
human beings were morally wrong and 
equally wrong in a practical sense for 
they squandered human_resources, 
poisoned relations between peoples 
and governments, and seriously weak- 
ened efforts to achieve a secure peace. 

M. Auriol suggested that this confer- 
ence, seeking practical means for con- 
quering prejudices and _ discrimina- 
tory measures, prepare a_ general 
declaration to denounce the dangers 
and the fatal consequences of racial 
and social prejudice and the violation 
of human rights. 

The first of the resolutions adopted 
expressed the belief “that discrimina- 
tion is unjust and, particularly in rela- 
tion to the race problem, is void of 
any scientific basis, and that it creates 
dangerous national and international 
tensions and may endanger peace.” 
The resolution condemned ail dis- 
criminatory practices “whatever form 
they assume and in whatever country 
or territory they exist.” 

The organizations resolved to give 
an example, by their own conduct, in 
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opposing any discrimination in their 
own ranks, and to exert separately and 
jointly increasing efforts nationally 
and internationally to enlighten pub- 
lic opinion and combat discriminatory 
practices, particularly those which 
have an organized character and those 
which, amounting even to bodily 
persecution, imperil life, liberty and 
the dignity of man. 


The resolution recommended adop- 
tion nationally of legal provisions as- 
suring respect of human rights with- 
out discrimination and establishment 
of individual and collective recourse 
before national bodies. At the interna- 
tional level, it recommended adoption 
by the community of nations of con- 
ventions of a comprehensive character, 
such as covenants on human rights, or 
conventions relating to particular and 
clearly defined subjects, and also 
establishment of individual and col- 
lective recourse before international 
bodies. 

Finally, the resolution affirmed that 
it is the duty of the community as a 
whole to come to the defense of any 
group whose rights are denied or 
threatened. All parents and educators, 
professional organizations and others 
sharing in the formation of public 
opinion were urged to teach and pro- 
mote respect for the rights and free- 
doms of others. 


Ignorance a Cause 


The second resolution adopted at 
the close of the conference called for 
promotion of the rights of women, 
and the third for use of education in 
the fight for human rights, since 
“ignorance is often the cause of preju- 
dice leading to discriminatory prac- 
tices.” 


The fourth resolution, on imple- 
mentation of action, commended the 
United Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights and expressed hope that 
its efforts would obtain general sup- 
port. The competent organs of the 
United Nations were requested to in- 


clude in the draft convenants on hu- 
man rights now under preparation the 
right of petition for non-governmental 
organizations and specialized agencies 
concerning cases of violation of such 
rights. The wish was expressed that 
bodies be set up, if they do not now 
exist, in order to hear and examine 
and, if possible, to report publicly on 
claims and petitions regarding viola- 
tions of human rights. 


International Consultation 


The resolution asked the Economic 
and Social Council, first, to invite non- 
governmental organizations to submit 
periodic reports on progress made in 
carrying out the recommendations of 
this conference; second, to stimulate an 
exchange of views regarding the most 
effective means of combating preju- 
dice and discrimination, and third, to 
consider the convening of another con- 
ference of non-governmental organi- 
zations within two years, if possible. 

One paragraph of the resolution 
recommended that national groups of 
various non-governmental organiza- 
tions in each country consult together 
and, if possible, create national com- 
mittees with a view to promoting ef- 
fective action. 

Some of the non-governmental or- 
ganizations present did not take part 
in the voting, because of their own 
charters. 


Before closing the conference, 
Chairman Auriol told the delegates 
that the conference had achieved an 
important task. 


“One might say that the fight 
against discrimination and prejudice is 
not important if one compares it with 
the atom bomb and disarmament,” he 
said. “But the atom bomb and dis- 
armament are unimportant if men for- 
get what divides them and unite all 
together, respecting all signed agree- 
ments and remembering the spirit of 
those who gave their lives in the serv- 
ice of what is written in the United 
Nations Charter.” 





Collective Advice 


on Problems of 


Prejudice and 


Discrimination 


by Vincent Auriol 


Vincent Auriol (left), Chairman of the Conference of 
non-governmental organizations on eradication of preju- 
dice and discrimination, with Dr. Ralph Bunche, United 
Nations Under-Secretary, who welcomed delegates to 
the Conference on behalf of the Secretary-General. 


Honorary President, World Veterans Federation 


yor March 31 to April 4 in Geneva, the representa- 
tives of about ninety non-governmental organiza- 
tions, in consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council, met to discuss means of combating 
prejudice and discrimination —a subject which has 
been in the minds of men connected with the United 
Nations since the San Francisco Charter was drafted 
and signed. The conference was a departure from past 
United Nations practice; it marked the first time the 
Economic and Social Council had called non-govern- 
mental organizations together to work collectively in a 
task which has a signal relationship to the spirit in 
which the United Nations was founded. 

I was presented with what many persons may con- 
sider the doubtful honor of presiding over this confer- 
ence as its Chairman. I say, “doubtful honor,” because 
rarely have organizations with such a diversity of in- 
terests, of viewpoints, of aims and ways of thinking 
about, and attacking, various problems, been brought 
together in a single meeting to try to formulate a com- 
mon purpose on a subject as controversial as this. There 
were present representatives of the Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, Moslem and Hindu faiths; there were repre- 
sentatives of the legal and teaching professions, the 
labor unions, management, office workers, war veterans, 
political science, the dental and medical professions, the 
literary world and the social sciences. To extract from 
this a constructive program for the struggle against 
practices and states of mind that still poison the rela- 
tionships between men seemed impossible even to many 
of the delegates who had accepted the invitation of the 


United Nations to attend the conference. However, once 
the preliminary contacts were made, and once the dele- 
gates realized individually that they could make an 
important contribution to the fight against discrimina- 
tion, and that their own attitudes, expressed openly and 
with sincerity, were an indication in themselves of the 
value such a conference can have, then there were no 
longer any fears that the conference would be a failure. 

I, myself, had no doubts concerning the honor which 
had been offered me. And I am happy now to report 
that my confidence was fully justified. The representa- 
tives of these diverse groups meeting in Geneva agreed 
unanimously on a declaration of common principle con- 
demning prejudice and discrimination wherever it is to 
be found, and outlined a constructive program by which 
they will be able to bring the force of their numbers to 
the aid of the United Nations in the struggle against 
such practices. And before doing so, they agreed to 
“give an example by their conduct, and to oppose any 
discrimination in their own ranks.” 

What is the value of this, another among many 
declarations of intent on the subject of discrimination? 
The General Assembly of the United Nations already 
has adopted, in 1948, its Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, one of the most striking manifestations 
of the hopes and desires set forth in the United Nations 
Charter. In a normal state of affairs, it would appear 
that the Charter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, fortified by the support of all Members 
of the United Nations, would close to dispute the ques- 
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tion of discrimination. It would seem that all states 
would respect and live by these principles. Unfortu- 
nately, this is generally not the case. And it is not the 
case mainly because the Universal Declaration, just 
and lofty as it is, has remained a supra-national 
declaration of intent which has not often enough found 
its way down to the human level, where the prejudices 
exist, and where they must be stamped out. 


It is here, I think, that the conference of ninety non- 
governmental organizations can result in concrete as- 
sistance to the United Nations. The calling together of 
non-governmental organizations in order that they may 
render collective, instead of individual, advice to the 
United Nations represents an important expansion of 
the consultative function. Collective consultation at a 
conference of this type can open up large new possi- 
bilities for the non-governmental organizations to 
mobilize public opionion, and to exercise a growing in- 
fluence in the affairs of the United Nations. How, 
through the discussions and decisions of the Geneva 
conference, can the non-governmental organizations 
help the United Nations on the particular subject of 
discrimination? 


Pledge of Vigilance 


First of all, most of the organizations present (a few 
were prevented from taking part in the vote by their 
statutes) pledged themselves to be vigilant against 
prejudice in their own ranks, and “to exert, separately 
and jointly, increasing efforts, both on the national and 
international level, to enlighten opinion, denounce and 
combat discriminatory practices, particularly those 
which have an organized character and those which, 
amounting even to bodily persecution, imperil the life, 
liberty and dignity of man.” This pledge comes from 
men and women in many walks of life, and from many 
countries. They represent the people who take an active 
role in their various communities. 

The conference also asked that the non-governmental 
organizations be given a continuing ole in the fight, 
in order that they may better plan and direct their in- 
fluence. They request the competent organs of the 
United Nations “to include in the draft covenants on 
human rights, at present under preparation, the right 
of petition for non-governmental organizations and 
United Nations specialized agencies concerning cases 
of violations of such rights.” They also request the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to invite non-governmental 
organizations to submit periodic reports on progress 
made in carrying out the recommendations of the 
Geneva conference. And they request the Council to 
consider, after consultation with non-governmental or- 
ganizations, the convening of another conference of 
non-governmental organizations in consultative status, 
if possible within two years. At this second conference, 
reports would be made on the progress shown in carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the first conference. 


To give both spread and depth to the anti-discrimina- 
tion programs already under way in various non-govern- 
mental organizations, and to insure a continuity of 
action, the conference also recommended that national 
groups of these organizations “consult together and, if 
possible, create national committees with a view to 
stimulating and coordinating at the national level their 
efforts to combat prejudice and discrimination.” 

I am convinced that one of the most important results 
of our Geneva conference will be an increased con- 
sciousness on the part of the general public that dis- 
crimination must be fought actively. I believe, too, in 
the likelihood that increased pressure in favor of human 
rights will be brought on governments by the rank-and- 
file who are directly interested in the eradication of 
prejudice. 

For the United Nations, such a conference as ours is 
valuable because it brings a popular support which in 
many fields has been lacking. Through the non-govern- 
mental organizations, the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, to which the conference declared its firm 
attachment, can be taken to the people and made a 
living document. 


For the representatives of the non-governmental or- 
ganizations, the conference—the exchange of views and 
the proposals and counter-proposals leading up to the 
final resolutions — provoked an examination of con- 
science and resulted, in some cases, I hope, in the kind 
of corrective action which such an examination should 
normally bring about. 


Practical Action 


There is another way in which the conference has 
been of value in the fight to eradicate prejudice and 
discrimination. The danger of any conference on the 
subject is that the play of conflicting views during the 
discussions and especially during the working sessions 
will result in the emasculation of the firm proposals 
brought to the meetings by the majority of the partici- 
pants. It so often happens that discussions on the sub- 
ject of discrimination give birth only to a pious hope 
that something will be done in the distant future, to a 
finely worded declaration of principle which no one has 
the intention of adhering to, and, most negative of all, 
to a plan of action which has no substance and provides 
no constructive means of combating the evil, no 
machinery of enforcement. 


Such was not the case with our conference in Geneva. 
The participants agreed unanimously to the establish- 
ment of practical means for action. We invited the 
United Nations to set up an international tribunal for 
human rights which would hear and judge complaints 
connected with discrimination. We recommended, at 
the national level, “adoption of legal provisions assur- 
ing the respect of human rights without discrimination,” 
and at the international level, “adoption by the com- 
munity of nations of conventions of a comprehensive 





. if in all countries there existed 
a strong current of understanding on 
the basic tenets of human righis, then 
the difficult questions which throw a 
shadow on our daily lives . . . would 
become greatly simplified.”” — Mr. 
Auriol to the Conference delegates. 
Here the Conference Chairman 


talks with delegates after a meeting 


character, such as the Covenants on Human Rights, or 
conventions relating to particular and clearly defined 
subjects.” And we recommended the establishment of 
the right of appeal, individually and collectively, before 
both national and international bodies. 

These recommendations were made in the belief that 
the existence of prejudice and discriminatory practices 
against any group of a community endangers the wel- 
fare, status and rights of the whole community. Con- 
sequently, as our main resolution stated, “the non- 
governmental organizations affirm that it is the duty of 
the community as a whole to come to the defence of any 
group whose rights are denied or threatened.” 


Rekindle Faith and Enthusiasm 


Prejudice is largely the root of discriminatory prac- 
tices. If our organizations that met in Geneva are 
spurred, as a result of our talks, to widen and strengthen 
their own activities in the field of discrimination, and 
if they work actively within the ranks of the public to 
carry the fight to its origins, then the Geneva conference 
will have proved a great success. The spirit shown at 
Geneva, the willingness to compromise, and the basic 
faith nearly all of us had in the work we were doing, 
would indicate that we are on the road to success. 

I like to think of the possibility of achieving concrete 
results in terms of what my own organization, the World 


Veterans Federation, is capable of contributing, through 
its very nature, toward stamping out the attitudes which 
lead to discrimination. Here is an organization with a 
membership of 18 million ex-servicemen throughout 
the world, who are a living and heroic example of 
fidelity to a great ideal. It was for freedem, justice and 
human brotherhood, and without distinction of race, 
color, or religion that they suffered and made the great- 
est sacrifices. Hence, they are among the most devoted 
supporters of the cause which brought us together at 
Geneva, and which, we hope, will keep us together in 
a continuing consciousness that something can and will 
be done. 


It is impossible for me to overestimate the impor- 
tance to the world in general of progress in the field 
we discussed at Geneva. I believe firmly that if in all 
countries there existed a strong current of understand- 
ing on the basic tenets of human rights, then the difficult 
questions which throw a shadow on our daily lives — 
the questions of disarmament, of mutual distrust, of the 
threat of a new and more terrible war—would become 
greatly simplified. I also come away from Geneva with 
the firm belief that our discussions and our decisions, 
and our ability and determination to widen the base of 
the struggle against discrimination, can help rekindle 
the faith and enthusiasm of all those for whom the 
United Nations remains a great hope. 








Human Rights 


Commission 


Meets in Genev: 


A New Program of Work 


Under Consideration 


\ THEN the eleventh session of the 

Human Rights Commission 
opened in Geneva on April 5, Pro- 
fessor René Cassin, of France, was 
elected Chairman; Salvador P. 
Lépez, of the Philippines, First 
Vice-Chairman; Rudecindo Ortega, 
of Chile, Second Vice-Chairman; 
and Abdul Waheed, of Pakistan, 
Rapporteur. 

Professor Cassin, addressing the 
Commission, reviewed its past 
achievements, including preparation 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights and draft covenants on 
human rights, and said the Com- 
mission would now have to decide 
upon its next task. 

Professor Cassin paid tribute to 
the late Dr. Mahmoud Azmi, of 
Egypt, who was Chairman of the 
Commission at its 1954 session. 
Other representatives joined in the 
tribute and the Commission observed 
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a moment of silence in memory of 
Dr. Azmi. 

While work remains for the Com- 
mission on the final form of the 
draft covenants, members of the 
Commission recognized that they 
now must plan and establish a new 
program of work in the field of hu- 
man rights which can be carried out 
progressively in the course of the 
coming years. From its first session 
in 1947 up to last year the Com- 
mission has been mainly engaged 
in the preparation of an interna- 
tional bill of rights. The first part of 
this bill is the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted by the 
General Assembly in Paris on De- 
cember 10, 1948. The second part 
—which has not yet been approved 
by the General Assembly—consists 
of covenants on such specific rights 
as lend themselves to binding legal 
obligations. 

The Commission has drafted two 


such covenants, one on civil and 
political rights, the other on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. 
These drafts were completed at the 
Commission’s session in April 1954. 
The General Assembly discussed the 
drafts and decided to review them 
again in greater detail at its 1955 
regular session. 

Having concluded the major por- 
tion of its work on the international 
bill of rights, the Commission has 
now to establish priorities for other 
projects. 

An important item on the agenda 
is a three-point program for the pro- 
motion of human rights proposed by 
the United States. 

The first United States proposal 
calls for reports every two years 
from each Member government to 
enable the Commission to review 
each year developments in the field 
of human rights throughout the 
world. These reports, it is proposed, 





should not only cite legislation and 
regulations but also record concrete 
action—for example, what is being 
done in local communities through 
citzens’ groups to advance human 
rights. 

The second United States pro- 
posal asks the Commission to pay 
special attention at each session to 
one specific right. For example, the 
Commission might wish to consider 
the right of freedom of religion or 
the right to a fair trial. 

The third United States proposal 
would make provision for technical 
assistance in the field of human 
rights, for example, in promoting in- 
creased participation in civic affairs 
through the use of advisory services, 
scholarships, fellowships and_re- 
gional seminars. 

Another important subject on the 
Commission’s agenda is formulation 
of recommendations concerning in- 
ternational respect for the right of 
peoples and nations to self-deter- 
mination. 

Last year the Commission pro- 
posed that the General Assembly 
establish two commissions: one to 


conduct a full survey of the status of 
the right to self-determination; the 
other to provide its good offices for 


the peaceful rectification of any 
situation resulting from denial of 
the right of self-determination. 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, however, felt it more advisable 
to return these two proposals to the 
Commission for further considera- 
tion before transmitting them to the 
General Assembly. The Assembly 
noted the Council’s decision and re- 
quested the Commission on Human 
Rights to complete its recommenda- 
tions on the subject so that the As- 
sembly could consider them in 
1955. 


Minorities 


The Commission on Human 
Rights is the parent body of the 
Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities and as such it will receive 
the report of the Subcommission’s 
seventh session which was held in 
New York from January 4 to 28, 


Discrimination, 


1955 (see UNITED NaTIONS RE- 
view Vol. 1], No. 9). 

The Subcommission is now main- 
ly engaged in a global study of dis- 
criminatory practices in education. 
This study is being carried out under 
the supervision of one of its mem- 
bers, Charles D. Ammoun, of Leb- 
anon. 

At this stage, the only decision of 
the Subcommission needing explicit 
approval by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights is a request that the 
Economic and Social Council decide 
that the Subcommission is not pre- 
cluded from studying the question 
of discrimination in immigration as 
part of a proposed study of discrimi- 
nation in emigration, travel and im- 
migration. 

The Commission has also been 
asked by the Economic and Social 
Council to direct the Subcommis- 
sion to comment on the work of a 
conference of non-governmental or- 
ganizations interested in the eradica- 
tion of prejudice and discrimination. 
This conference was held in Geneva 
from March 31 to April 4, 1955 
(see pages 34 and 35). 


The Commission is informed at 
each session of communications re- 
ceived by the United Nations on 
human rights. The Commission has 
no power to take action regarding 
complaints concerning human rights 
and freedoms but such communica- 
tions are brought to its attention 
under a procedure laid down by the 
Economic and Social Council. The 
Secretary-General compiles two lists 
of communications: (a) a non-con- 
fidential list with a brief .ndication 
of the substance of each communica- 


. tion dealing with the principles in- 


volved in the promotion of universal 
respect for and observance of hu- 
man rights; and (b) a confidential 
list containing a brief indication of 
the substance of other communica- 
tions concerning human rights. In 
the non-confidential list, the authors’ 
identity is not divulged, except in 
cases where they state that they have 
already divulged or intend to divulge 
their names or have no objection to 
this being done. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral furnishes each Member state of 


the United Nations with a copy of 
any communication concerning hu- 
man rights which refers explicitly to 
that state or to territories under its 
jurisdiction. 

In a memorandum to the Com- 
mission, the Secretary-General states 
that the present procedure requires 
the Secretariat to summarize many 
thousands of communications re- 
ceived each year relating to human 
rights. Since this involves a great 
volume of work which has produced 
little tangible result, he suggests that 
the Commission’ consider recom- 
mending to the Economic and So- 
cial Council changes in the pro- 
cedure for handling these communi- 
cations. 


Deferred Items 


The other items on the Commis- 
sion’s agenda are questions deferred 
from earlier sessions. They include: 


the question of a possible United 
Nations declaration on the rights of 
the child; 

means by which the Commission 
on Human Rights could help the 
Social Commission in its program 
for the welfare of the aged; 
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recommendations, if deemed ap- 
propriate, on the questions of mar- 
riage rights and especially the prob- 
lem of discriminatory legislation 
with regard to mixed marriages and 
the freedom to choose a spouse; 

a French proposal for annual re- 
ports on human rights; 

an Australian proposal for an In- 
ternational Court of Human Rights; 

a study by the Secretary-General 
on the continuing validity of minori- 
ties treaties; 


the function of local human rights 
committees to be established within 
individual countries; 


examination of the form the 
United Nations Yearbook on Hu- 
man Rights might take in future 
years. 


The eighteen countries repre- 
sented on the Commission in 1955 
are: Australia, Chile, China, Egypt, 
France, Greece, India, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Turkey, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom and the United States. 





Future Work in the Field of Population 


Will Concentrate on Less Developed Countries 


HE World Population Conference, held in Rome 

last summer, brought out some essential elements 
of the problems of population now faced by the world, 
especially the less developed countries. Population in- 
creases are being produced by the progressive reduction 
of death rates in the underdeveloped countries where 
birth rates remain high. Gradual mastery of disease in 
developed countries has also led to heavy increases in 
their populations. World population may increase by 
fifty per cent before 1980. 

It was with these circumstances in mind that the 
Population Commission, meeting for its eighth session 
on March 14 at Headquarters, reviewed its reports and 
planned its future program. The Secretary-General pro- 
posed that future work in the Commission’s field bear a 
greater degree of concentration of available resources 
on population projects relevant to the economic and 
social problems of the underdeveloped countries. The 
Secretary-General also suggested exploring the possi- 
bilities of arranging for a part of the program of pop- 
ulation studies to be carried out by universities and 
other institutions in various countries. 

The Commission welcomed the Secretary-General’s 
proposal for greater concentration on the underde- 
veloped countries. 

It must be recognized, however, the Commission re- 
ported, that many types of studies, bearing on the prob- 
lems of both underdeveloped and developed countries, 
can be carried out effectively only on a worldwide basis. 
Examples are the worldwide surveys of migratory 
movements, the projections of future population for the 
world and regions, and the studies of the relationships 
between population and manpower trends under chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. 

In a minimum program for population studies and 
work during 1955 and 1956 the Commission recom- 
mended full-scale continuation of the preparation of 
population estimates and projections and evaluation of 
national population statistics; technical assistance activi- 
ties in the field of population; and preparation of re- 
gional and other demographic analyses required by 
various Offices of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

A second part of the program calls for completion of 
projects previously recommended by the Commission 
on which substantial work has already been done. 
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Among these are publication of the proceedings of the 
World Population Conference, a demographic field 
study in Mysore State, India, and a study of fertility 
trends in industrialized countries. 

A third category proposes a survey of existing infor- 
mation and needs for additional information relevant 
to the demographic aspects of the problems of economic 
and social development of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and preparation of blueprints for studies designed 
to obtain such information in particular countries or 
regions. 

A small number of pilot studies making up a fourth 
category are to be carried out in various underdeveloped 
countries or groups of countries on those demographic 
topics which are of greatest importance in the areas 
concerned, for the purpose of testing and demonstrating 
the methods of study and the types of results that may 
be achieved. 

To explore possibilities of international cooperation 
to facilitate studies of internal migration and to pre- 
pare a report for the Commission on the scope of a 
possible program of work in this field is a fifth part. 

The Commission noted that the reorganization of 
the Secretariat is being carried out in order to effect 
greater concentration of available resources upon prior- 
ity objectives. This reorganization, the Commission said, 
has the effect of lowering the administrative level ac- 
corded to, and reducing the staff devoted to, popula- 
tion work. Its effects cannot be fully assessed until the 
new arrangements have been tested. 

In the meantime, the Commission emphasized the 
ever-increasing importance of population as an element 
in economic and social development. The resolution of 
the problems confronting countries in their endeavor 
to raise levels of living depends upon the prior pro- 
vision of adequate population information, without 
which sound economic and social policies cannot be 
formulated and without which technical and financial 
assistance cannot be efficiently utilized. The Commis- 
sion urged that proper vigilance be exercised so that 
the effectiveness of the contribution of the United Na- 
tions in the field of population is not diminished. 

The Commission realized that the needs of its mini- 
mum program might necessitate a review of the staffing 
of the Secretariat by both the General Assembly and the 
Secretary-General. The Commission also took note of 
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the possibility that the Secretary-General may draw on 
such funds as may be available for contracting work to 
outside institutions and individual experts in order to 
supplement staff resources. The Commission deliberate- 
ly refrained from specifying projects which might be 
entrusted to outside sources. 

The Commission considered that arrangements for a 
part of the program of population studies to be carried 
out by universities and other institutions in various 
countries may be helpful in developing the capacities of 
institutions in underdeveloped countries. Some of the 
less developed countries have excellent research re- 
sources which lack only financial support. There are 
many sorts of problems which can be investigated on 
the spot by nationals of a country that would be un- 
suited to direct study by the Secretariat, though the 
latter can offer useful assistance. 

However, the Commission emphasized that there are 
important parts of the United Nations program of pop- 
ulation work which can most effectively be carried out 
by the Secretariat itself. The library and other facilities 
at United Nations Headquarters and its competent staff 
of internationally recruited specialists can hardly be 
duplicated. 

The method of collaboration will require much care 
in the selection of projects and of agencies which will 
be charged with them. It may be possible to use existing 


international university connections and bilateral tech- 
nical assistance relations between countries. The Com- 
mission was pleased with the offer of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
to place its network of scientific contacts at the disposal 
of the Secretariat. Resources will go farthest if the 
projects chosen benefit a number of countries in a 
region. 

The Commission felt it would be neglecting its re- 
sponsibilities if it did not point out that the object of 
the United Nations efforts toward development of the 
less developed countries would be imperilled if the 
population factor is neglected. To seek a way out of 
population difficulties will be a main task of each gov- 
ernment, and to give these governments help for this 
work is one of the fundamental contributions to devel- 
opment that the United Nations can make. 

The general study published under the title De- 
terminants and Consequences of Population Trends 
carried through by the Secretariat has provided a needed 


_framework for studies on particular questions of special 
practical interest. Though knowledge of the general 


relationship is still thin at many points, the urgency of 
achieving a better standard of living in the less-de- 
veloped regions is such that the Commission could not 
but welcome the Secretary-General’s proposal for addi- 
tional concentration on projects with immediate prac- 
tical application. The Secretariat has a most important 
function in surveying the field, identifying questions 
that need to be studied, indicating appropriate methods 
of study, developing plans for specific studies and mak- 
ing arrangements for carrying out studies on questions 
on which the governments of various underdeveloped 
countries have a common interest. 


Technical Assistance 


Economic problems are problems of people. Only 
when their precise terms are identified can solutions be 
formulated. A report on the technical assistance projects 
in the field of population reveals a growing realization 
by governments in underdeveloped countries of the 
benefits accruing from them. The projects give tangible 
benefits in the form of essential information on which 
to decide the direction of action designed to raise levels 
of living. They indicate both the nature of population 
stresses and the spheres within which action is possible. 

The Commission, feeling that the possibilities of such 
technical assistance as an important means of economic 
and social development have not fully been exploited, 
requested the Secretary-General again to call the atten- 
tion of governments to the types of technical assistance 
available in the field of population. 

The problem of balance between population and 
resources has been growing more acute. Factual study 
is a prerequisite to sound action. In pursuing this course 
regional cooperation is desirable. A basis must be laid 
for regional cooperation without which little progress 
can be achieved. Seminars like those planned for Ban- 
dung and Rio de Janeiro in the autumn of 1955, have 
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a practical value as a means of selecting the particular 
lines along which studies should be pursued, determin- 
ing the resources, organization and training required, 
and initiating the cooperation needed to ensure effective 
progress. 


Implementation of Recommendations 

In its report, the Commission reviewed the progress 
made on implementation of its previous recommenda- 
tions. The Commission’s comments on some of these 
projects are noted below. 

The pilot field study being carried out jointly by the 
United Nations and the Government of India in Mysore 
State on the relationships between population change 
and economic and social factors is almost completed. 
[he Commission requested the Secretary-General, 
when the report has been completed, to prepare gen- 
eral outlines for national studies related to aspects 
on which this pilot study yielded valuable information 
and which are directly relevant to planning studies in 
countries facing conditions similar to those of India. 
rhese outlines should be communicated to the govern- 
ments of those countries. The possibility should be ex- 
plored of providing technical consultative assistance if 
the governments desire to carry out the studies 

A detailed analysis of recent fertility trends in nearly 
twenty countries in Europe, .North America, and 
Oceania has been carried out. Believing that the factual 
study of fertility in industrialized countries will itself 
be of immediate value, the Commission recommended 
that this report be published without waiting for in 
clusion of the chapters dealing with economic and 
social factors affecting fertility and estimates of future 
trends in fertility. The Commission nevertheless urged 
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the importance of studying the effects of economic and 
social factors. Study of these factors should be con- 
tinued and expanded so far as resources may permit. 
Because it appreciates the need for understanding local 
conditions, the Commission considers it desirable that 
as far as possible such studies might be developed in 
appropriate institutions in the individual countries. 

The Commission, noting with satisfaction the com- 
pletion of the studies of foetal and infant mortality, 
considered infant mortality a demographic factor of 
great importance. The Commission appreciated the co- 
operation of the World Health Organization in making 
these profitable studies. (See Suggested Reading List 
p. 86.) 

The Commission welcomed the progress of work on 
population projections, especially those by sex and age 
for various countries which provide bases for planning 
economic and social programs. Such projections have 
been prepared for countries which would not of their 
own resources be able to make them. 

The study of the demographic aspects of labor sup- 
ply, employment and unemployment carried out in col- 
laboration with the International Labor Office was 
praised by the Commission. 

The study of the economic and social implications 
of the aging of populations has been completed. The 
Commission considers that the report will be of great 
importance not only to those countries where the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the aging population are 
particularly acute but also to those countries which in 
the future will pass through the same demographic phase. 

The program of the World Population Conference 
was essentially relevant to economic and social prob- 
lems occupying the attention of the United Nations and 






























all Member states, especially the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the Commission felt. The summaries of the meet- 
ings present the result of a careful consideration of, 
among other things, the opportunities for economic 
development under different demographic conditions. 

Since the proceedings of the Conference cover a wide 
range of topics relevant to the appraisal of population 
problems and their possible solutions, special measures 
are required to facilitate proper use and appreciation 
of the findings of the Conference in all countries. 

The Commission suggested that interested govern- 
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ments create national committees, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the governmental agencies concerned and 
individual experts in the relevant scientific disciplines, 
to advise the governments on the relevance of the con- 
ference findings to planned action and as to the further 
investigations that may be required. 


Recognizing that similar problems may be shared by 
more than one country, the Commission felt that the 
Regional Economic Commissions might be invited to 
examine the results of certain meetings of the Confer- 
ence in relation to their own work programs and to 
explore the possibility of regional cooperation on mat- 
ters of common interest. 


The Commission noted with satisfaction the grow- 
ing extent and coverage of national census activity 
and of correspondence between national practices and 
recommendations made by the United Nations. Experi- 
ence gained by the 1950 round of censuses facilitated 
the appraisal of the effectiveness of international rec- 
ommendations as to the topics to be covered in national 


censuses and provided an opportunity for reexamina- 
tion of methods to be applied at many of the phases of 
the work of census-taking. 

Studies of internal migration are of direct importance 
in devising ways and means of economic and social 
improvement, especially in underdeveloped countries, 
the Commission felt. In such countries, the improve- 
ment of social and economic conditions in the face of 
uneven agricultural productivity may require very large 
shifts of population. Maldistribution of population be- 
tween rural areas and urban centres may also produce 
economic difficulties which require population move- 
ment; such movement can only be successful if based 
upon an adequate appraisal of social attitudes and the 
potentialities of the areas involved to support pop- 
ulation. 

The Commission noted that a large number of studies 
on internal migration have been carried out in the past 
in many countries. In view of the difficulties revealed 
by these studies, even in highly developed countries, 
the Commission recognized that their successful pursuit 
in less developed countries would require technical 
advice on the best methods to be used in the particular 
conditions confronting those countries. 

The Commission asked for a report for its next ses- 
sion to indicate to interested governments the difficulties 
involved in obtaining reliable measures of internal 
migration and the methodological lessons to be learned 
from experiences in other countries, and to suggest 
practical steps which might be taken to secure such 
information. The report, said the Commission, should 
also indicate not only the technical assistance which 
could be provided by the United Nations for work in 
this field but also other ways in which the United Na- 
tions might cooperate with the interested Governments 
and other agencies or organizations in these studies. 
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JORDAN’S KEY 


TO PROSPERITY 


gem 1952, at the request of the Government of Jor- 

dan, an expert of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration, Bohdan S. Nagorski, has been 
advising the Aqaba Port Authority on developing Jor- 
dan’s only outlet to the sea. 

A large proportion of Jordan’s 240,000 tons of an- 
nual imports—consisting of foodstuffs, petroleum prod- 
ucts, textiles, wood, steel, machinery and vehicles — 
was formerly forwarded overland from Beirut o1 Lata- 
kiya at considerable cost in foreign exchange. How- 
ever, during the last three years, as a result of improve- 
ments recommended by Mr. Nagorski, the port of 
Aqaba has doubled its turnover and is now regularly 
used by two shipping lines. When the installation is 
complete, the storage sheds, gravity chutes, conveyor 
belts and other equipment now being built wili make 
possible the direct loading and discharge of ocean-going 
vessels. Thus, this handling of bulk cargoes will enable 
Jordan to develop its considerable mineral resources, 
phosphate deposits and potash extraction, all of which 
require cheap transportation for profitable exploitation. 
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An aerial view of Aqaba. 


. via Aqaba” a stencil 
being used more and more 
in shipping instructions for 
cargoes to the Middle East. 


Bohdan S. Nagorski (right), 
of the United States—who 
before the Second World 
War was director of the 
Danzig Harbor Board—with 
the Aqaba Port Authority's 
representative. Mr. Nagor- 
ski reports that the develop- 
ment of Aqaba is the “key 
to Jordan’s prosperity.” 








With hand _ shovel and 
wheelbarrow it is now pos- 
sible to load or unload 600 
tons a day; with the com- 
pletion of the port's im- 
provements at Aqaba, ma- 
chinery will handle 500 tons 
of merchandise an hour. 


View of the cargo stacked 
in the Port Authority’s 
transit shed at Ras-el-Nag’b. 


In 1953 about 4,500 pilgrims from Syria, lraq, lran and 
Jordan travelled by way of Aqaba to Jedda on their way to Mecca. 








(se in the gentle sunlight of a Copenhagen 

summer, not far from where the ocean liners dock, 
a statue of a wistful mermaid may be seen, welcoming 
the traveller from across the seas. She is, in a sense, 
symbolic of endeavors in many lands the world over 
to attract visitors from abroad. 

International travel has become a big factor in foreign 
trade. So much so that earnings from tourism in 1953 
totalled more than the value of world trade in wheat, 
according to figures compiled by the International 
Monetary Fund for forty-one countries. Travellers from 
these countries spent the equivalent of some $2,400,- 
000,000 abroad—and that does not include the large 
revenues obtained from them by international air and 
shipping lines. 

About 46 per cent of this amount went to Europe. 
Mexico obtained 19 per cent of what foreign tourists 
spent in 1953. Canada and the United States also 
attracted many travellers from other countries. Cana- 
da’s share of the earnings from these tourists was the 
same as Mexico’s. The United States share was 23 
per cent. 

Tourist revenue has mounted steadily in postwar 
years, and so has the number of people coming from 
hard currency areas such as the United States. These 
are factors of great importance to countries confronted 
with a shortage of dollars and other foreign exchange 
needed to pay for essential imports. Western European 
countries, in particular, have benefited from the rise in 
the tourist trade. Their earnings rose from $225,000,- 
000 in 1950 to more than $330,000,000 four years 
later. About a fifth of Europe’s dollar earnings comes 
from American travellers. 

International tourism, in other words, has become a 
major “invisible export” of considerable significance for 
the world economy, offering a fruitful field for expan- 
sion. And it serves as an important bridge between hard 
currency and soft currency areas, to quote a statement 
to the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
from the International Union of Official Travel Organ- 
izations. 

Charged with the task of promoting general world 
economic progress, ithe Council and its subsidiary 
bodies, such as the regional economic commissions for 
Europe, for Asia and the Far East and for Latin Amer- 
ica and its Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion, have discussed and studied various aspects of 
making travel abroad more easy. 


In addition, expert advice is available under the 
technical assistance programs of the United Nations 
and its related agencies to help countries boost their 
tourist traffic. 
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The Bridge ot Travel 





Haiti is one country which has requested and ob- 
tained such aid. The tourist trade is vital to its economy. 
Visitors from the United States alone provide it with 
some $5,000,000 a year — a most important contribu- 
tion, especially in view of the fact that Haiti's annual 
budget has amounted to just over six times that amount. 


Anxious to increase the revenue from foreign tour- 
ists, the Haitian Government is building up the hotel 
industry as part of its efforts to attract more visitors 
from abroad. As a result, hotel accommodations in- 
creased six-fold in six years. This, however, calied for 
more properly-trained hotel staff. It was therefcre de- 
cided to open a hotel training school. Through the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration 
(TAA), the Government obtained the services of a 
former director of hotel schools in France to help 
found and direct such a training centre in Haiti. 

United Nations experts have also been called in by 
Yugoslavia which, as one of these experts said, has 
“everything that can attract foreign tourists — wonder- 
ful and varied scenery, interesting towns, historical 
monuments, picturesque customs, folklore and the 
heterogenous customs of its people.” 

One expert came from Belgium to advise the Gov- 
ernment on developing publicity, both within and with- 
out the country, to attract more tourists, an ever-in- 
creasing number of which have been flocking in recent 
years to the Dalmatian Coast and other parts. They 
now provide about $7,000,000 a year, equivalent to 
3 per cent of the country’s annual export proceeds — 
an amount, however, which is 200 per cent less than in 
1938. 

Bringing the tourist traffic back to prewar levels 
and expanding it still further, requires more and better 
hotels and restaurants, more staff to operate them, the 
development of tourist centres, and means of entertain- 
ment and also better transport facilities. A Norwegian 
hotel specialist was provided by TAA to examine these 
ways of expanding the tourist trade. 

A special school has been planned to train Yugoslav 
tourist personnel, including hotel and restaurant man- 
agers and travel officials. 

Better hotels and better tourist publicity, essential 
though they are, are not enough. Reducing the red tape 
that travellers often have to unravel when crossing 
borders are also required to increase the international 
flow of tourists, as a representative of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization has said. 

Much of the work in recent years of the Economic 
and Social Council and some of its subsidiaries has 
been devoted to devising ways of simplifying frontier 
formalities. Several international agreements of differ- 








ent types have accordingly been prepared or drafted 
to this end. 

One is a convention whereby the parties to it under- 
take to admit a tourist with his personal effects, such 
as cameras, jewelry, radios, without having to pay 
duty or taxes on them, provided he takes them out 
again on his departure. So far, thirty-two countries 
have signed this convention, prepared at a United 
Nations conference held in 1954. 

The same conference also drew up another conven- 
tion enabling a traveller by road to bring in his private 
car and/or trailer free of duty and taxes, provided these 
are for his personal use and are taken out when he 
leaves. Thirty-two countries had signed this convention 
by April 1, 1955. 

Also adopted at the 1954 conference was an agree- 
ment to make possible the free import of tourist publici- 
ty material intended to encourage travei to other 
countries. Twenty-five countries have signed this 
protocol. 

None of these three agreements, however, has as yet 
come into force, as the requisite number of ratifications 
—fifteen for each—have not yet been obtained. 


Action in Europe 

Similar arrangements had already been introduced 
in various European countries, partly as a consequence 
of the work of the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe (ECE). The activities of this body have 
also resulted in an international convention making it 
easier for passengers by rail to cross frontiers in Europe 
with their baggage. This is now in force, 

Many European governments, too, have granted free- 
dom of operation for unscheduled international tourist 
bus services and many, in addition, apply their authori- 
zation systems for regular or scheduled international 
bus lines most liberally. According to the Netherlands 
representative at the Economic and Social Council last 
March, however, there still are restrictive practices 
which hamper the all-inclusive tourist bus trips now 
becoming common in Europe. 

Frontier formalities met with in air travel have also 
been examined—by Icao, the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. It has endeavored to work out spe- 
cific formulae to make international air travel easier in 
this respect, which will, at the same time, respect the 
security needs of countries. This has resulted in the 
preparation of “Standards and Recommended Practices 
on the Facilitation of International Air Transport.” 

Meanwhile, another specialized agency, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Culturai Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO), has compiled a useful guide for travel- 
lers to the existing tourist regulations of different coun- 
tries, entitled Travel Abroad. This is to be merged with 
a publication of the International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations, Frontier Formalities, so as to 
provide valuable information in handy, exact and 
concise form. 

Encouraging tourist traffic in Asia and the Far East 


has been one of the concerns of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for that region (ECAFE). Back in 
1949, for instance, it proposed various measures de- 
signed to promote tourist travel, relax controls, and 
improve accommodations for travellers. One of its rec- 
ommendations—on international travel bodies—led to 
the International Union of Official Travel Organizations 
setting up a regional travel organization which, in 
August 1952, took over ECAFE’s travel and tourist 
promotion work. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) has also discussed and adopted recommenda- 
tions on tourism. 

With the tremendous rise since 1945 in the produc- 
tion of petroleum and motor cars — there were some 
62,300,000 passenger cars on the world’s highways in 
1953, outside the U.S.S.R., eastern Europe and main- 
land China — has come an increase in the number of 
tourists travelling from one country to another by road. 

Proposals have been evolved, under United Nations 
auspices, for a more uniform system of road signs and 
signals which could help to make it easier for travellers 
to drive through the countries they visit. 


Travel abroad is also being facilitated, directly and 
indirectly, through many other activities of the United 
Nations and several of the specialized agencies. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, for instance, has lent money to help a 
number of its members improve their road systems, air, 
shipping and rail services. ECAFE gives particular at- 
tention to development of inland transport in Asia and 
the Far East, and TAA has worked with it in providing 
technical assistance for this purpose. 

Icao, too, has supplied technical aid—in establishing 
and improving national air services, in training ground 
and flying crews for airlines. It has, in addition, de- 
voted considerable effort to promoting safer and more 
efficient flying. Thus, the system of ocean weather sta- 
tions in the North Atlantic to provide trans-Atlantic 
planes with navigation aids, communication, search and 
rescue facilities was set up after agreement secured at 
a special conference held under ICAO auspices in 1946. 
The World Meteorological Organization helps in the 
improvement of weather-forecasting activities, essential 
for the operation of air services. 

The health side of international travel has been fur- 
thered with the aid of the World Health Organization 
(WHO). Its epidemiological intelligence service alerts 
ships and aircraft to health conditions in the countries 
they may be travelling to, enabling them and their 
passengers to take the necessary precautions in advance, 
in the event of outbreaks of disease. Its efforts to stand- 
ardize the preparations of certain medicine have made 
it easier for ailing people to travel; a diabetic, for in- 
stance, ‘s now assured that the insulin he may require 
in a foreign land will be prepared in exactly the same 
strength as in his home country, as prescribed by his 
doctor. 


Currency restrictions, which often hamper travel 
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abroad for many, are the special concern of another 
specialized agency, the International Monetary Fund. It 
aids its member countries in tackling some of the prob- 
lems which have given rise to such restrictions. In 
addition, the statistics which it has gathered on revenue 
from international travel have helped to assess the role 
of the tourist industry in acquiring foreign exchange, 
and hence in strengthening the currency position of a 
particular country or region. 


UNESCO's Activities 

Other activities encouraging foreign travel have been 
conducted with the aid of UNEsco. It publishes a guide 
for the academic traveller who wishes to study in an- 
other country, in the form of Study Abroad, which lists 
opportunities for scholarships and fellowships available 
in different parts of the globe. It also publishes an 
annual handbook, called Vacations Abroad, designed 
for those who wish to combine holiday travel with the 
study of another country and its people. The latest 
edition of this book gives information about some 800 
study tours, summer school sessions and work camps 
in over 60 countries in Europe, Africa and the Ameri- 
cas. In addition, it includes a section on special travel 
rates to help students and young people travel abroad 
as cheaply as possible, there being several countries 
which offer reduction in travel rates of between 10 and 
15 per cent for educational study and travel. Listed, 
too, are student and youth organizations which arrange 
low-cost travel by chartered ship or plane. 

Then there are the trips abroad for workers, which 
UNESCO plans in cooperation with the appropriate non- 
governmental organizations. So far, it has only organ- 
ized such trips in Europe, but it expects to organize 
similar journeys in Latin America and Southeast Asia. 

Finally, there is the technical advice which UNESCO 
gives to governments on restoring monuments and main- 
taining historic sites. Of obvious cultural value, this 
activity is also of interest to the tourist trade. UNESCO 
experts, for instance, have given expert advice to Peru 
on preserving historic Inca monuments and relics in the 
Cuzco area which required rebuilding after an earth- 
quake some years ago. Other UNESCO experts have 
helped the Lebanese Government in its plans to modern- 
ize the city of Tripoli without the signs of an ancient 
past being lost in the construction of the new. Yugo- 
slavia, too, has enlisted UNESCO aid in uncovering and 


restoring centuries-old treasures of Byzantine religious 


art. 


Basis for New Approach 


The many ways of developing the world’s tourist 
trade, therefore, have not gone unnoticed by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies related to it. 

New impetus was given to their activities last March 
31 when, acting on the initiative of the United States, 
the Economic and Social Council laid the foundations 
for an over-all plan to develop international travel. 

This, it recognized, was important not only in pro- 
moting international understanding and cultural rela- 
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tionships, but also in fostering international trade, 
furthering economic development and in helping to 
improve balances of payment. 


Prospects for Expansion 


International travel, said a United States memoran- 
dum to the Council, is “one part of international trade 
which has not received the full recognition it deserves. 
. . . This ‘invisible export’ is distinguished by the com- 
parative ease with which it may be encouraged and the 
volume of revenue it can produce with minimum eco- 
nomic dislocations.” 

The revenue produced by foreign travel, amounting 
to $2.4 billion, is about the same as the international 
exchange produced by the world sales of coffee. 

The value of this trade is apparent from the fact that 
payments to foreign countries and their carriers by 
residents of the United States amounted to approxi- 
mately $1.2 billion in 1954. 

The memorandum added that only when at least the 
major currencies are freely convertible will nations 
attain the interchange of goods and services which will 
permit each to develop to the fullest extent its reservoir 
of human and natural resources. While significant 
progress has been made recently toward convertibility 
and the removal of exchange restrictions, economic 
problems still facing many countries have prevented the 
full achievement of this goal. International travel, by 
bringing dollar and other foreign exchange credits to 
the countries visited, will help bring them nearer to the 
day when they will be in a position to attain the 
convertibility of their currencies which is so essential 
for a steadily rising volume of world travel and invest- 
ment. 

The revenue from foreign travel, maintained the 
memorandum, can be substantially increased. Though 
the present travel traffic is largely confined to rela- 
tively limited geographic areas, total world volume 
should expand as other countries find means to attract 
travelers. 

Thus, if the portion of the national income of the 
United States which was spent on foreign travel in 
1929 had been spent for foreign travel in 1954, the 
amount of these expenditures would have increased to 
approximately $2.5 billion instead of the current $1.2 
billion. Other factors pointing toward possible increases 
in travel include: the speed with which modern trans- 
portation can carry travelers beyond their borders, so 
that travelers with only two or three weeks’ vacation 
may now make journeys into countries far beyond their 
reach in earlier times; the fact that in many countries, 
increased leisure time is now available and there is a 
trend toward more paid vacations in many parts of the 
world; increased education in many countries which 
is Opening new horizons to people who will soon be- 
come available to the travel market; and as the 
international financial position of many countries con- 
tinues to improve, probable further relaxation in ex- 
change restrictions, which in the past few years have 
acted as a deterrent to travel. 





Experience in many areas of the world, said the 
United States statement, indicated certain constructive 
steps to expand international travel greatly. For exam- 
ple, Great Britain, whose dollar revenues from travellers 
are greater than those from any other export, spent al- 
most a million dollars in 1953 for travel promotion in 
the United States through its official government and 
railway tourist promotion offices. : 

Similar success stories resulting from effective use of 
recognized advertising and sales promotion are pro- 
vided by other popular tourist areas. 

It has frequently been found necessary to use govern- 
mental funds for establishment of tourist promotion 
offices, advertising and other sales expenses, because 
tourism differs in an important way from other export 
industries. Travelers’ dollars go to hotels, taxis, restau- 
rants, souvenir shops, sightseeing facilities and to other 
small enterprises that are unable themselves to under- 
take the foreign promotional work necessary to create 
increased travel. 


As another incentive to international travel the United 
States Government has substantially increased the duty- 
free allowance to returning American tourists, which 
now amounts to $500 per person. At the present time 
there is legislation pending before the Congress to in- 
crease this duty-free allowance to $1,000. 


Lines of Action 


The Council, suggested the United States memoran- 
dum, might wish to consider recommendations whereby 
governments would: 

1. Give increased attention to international travel 
as an important part of economic development. 

2. Stimulate the efforts of the regional commissions 
of the United Nations to prepare constructive programs 
for attracting increased volumes of tourists to their 
respective areas. 

3. Strengthen and support the official and private 
agencies engaged in the development of tourism. 

4. Provide incentives for the encouragement of in- 
vestment in hotels and other facilities. 

5. Encourage exchange of technical advice between 
countries possessing well-developed tourist programs 
and facilities and those with less experience. 

6. Participate in international agreements on cus- 
toms facilitation for tourism, international motoring, 
and the like. 

7. Improve statistics relating to travel, based on 
uniform methods. 

8. Endeavor to reduce to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable border-crossing formalities such as visas, pass- 
ports, travel taxes, exchange controls and other re- 
strictive factors. 

Elaborating on these various points in the Economic 
and Social Council on March 31, the United States rep- 
resentative, Preston Hotchkis, said that residents of his 
country were spending on foreign travel a sum equi- 
valent to roughly 10 per cent of total United States 
exports. They therefore supplied about a tenth of the 


dollars which other countries needed to pay for their 
purchases from the United States. 

Many countries, Mr. Hotchkis added, had made a 
deliberate effort to build up a flourishing tourist in- 
dustry, and had done so rapidly. Their example could 
and should be followed by others. By the term tourists, 
he did not mean merely sightseeing travelers He meant 
bona fide non-immigrants who desired to make a tem- 
porary visit to a foreign country for any legitimate 
purpose. 

To lower costs and increase the number of tourists, 
Mr. Hotchkis also urged that consideration be given to 
developing off-season travel, as prices tended to be high 
if there were only a few peak months. 

Programs to attract tourists should appeal especially 
to countries which depended on only a few items for 
their foreign exchange. Tourism, he explained, yielded 
a relatively stable source of income, though it required 
only a limited investment, mainly for hotels and pub- 
licity. 

Among those who welcomed the United States initia- 
tive was the Yugoslav representative, Janez Stanovnik, 
who described his country’s efforts to step up the flow 
of foreign exchange it derived from foreign travelers. 
He did not, however, altogether agree with Mr. Hotch- 
kis about the prospects for increasing revenue from 
tourists in areas where foreign exchange was most 
needed. 

In his view, the statistics supplied by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (and mentioned at the beginning 
of this article) showed how little of the world’s tourist 
revenues had gone to the countries which needed them 
most. The argument that the invisible export could be 
encouraged with comparative ease, he maintained, was 
valid only for developed countries with a dense network 
of services. 

Tourists today, moreover, sought modern comforts 
and standards, usually not found in the underdeveloped 
countries. Again, experience showed that revenue from 
tourists was derived not so much from the earnings of 
hotels as from trade in luxury commodities. 

Another point made by Mr. Stanovnik, was that rev- 
enues from the sale of handicrafts in less developed 
areas were much less than those from luxury articles 
and jewelry. Luxury industries, however, could not be 
given priority in the development plans of these coun- 
tries because they required relatively wealthy local 
consumers. 

He also contended that the tourists most attracted 
by historical monuments and natural beauty, in which 
the less developed countries abounded, were people 
with medium incomes who did not greatly increase the 
influx of foreign exchange. The wealthier tourists were 
attracted by luxurious resorts. 

International travel, in addition, was very sensitive 
to the state of the economy. Spending on travel abroad 
tended particularly to rise in times of economic boom, 
and to contract in periods of crisis when the need for 
“invisible exports” became greatest. 
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Yugoslavia, of course, was not in any way opposed 
to the development of tourism. Indeed, it had adopted 
various measures to encourage it. But Mr. Stanovnik 
did think it necessary to stress that special attention be 
given to the needs of those countries most in need of 
foreign exchange. 


Hotel Facilities 


His country was especially interested, he added, in 
getting international loans to help build tourist hotels 
which could not be given priority in economic develop- 
ment. As they could be profitable ventures, paying for 
themselves and yielding revenue in foreign currencies, 
they obviated many of the objections to the financing of 
other projects. 

Several other representatives, including those of 
Argentina, the Dominican Republic, Egypt, Pakistan 
and Venezuela, also stressed the need for improving 
hotel facilities, explaining what their governments were 
doing in this direction. Thus, the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment had aided the hotel industry by purchasing stock 
in private hotel companies. Hotels were being built in 
Pakistan with government assistance and encourage- 
ment. And in Egypt, some hotels were being rebuilt or 
modernized with the help of low-interest loans. The 
Argentinian representative thought it useful for a gov- 
ernment to encourage the development of hotcls and 
transport, but he did not consider that the public au- 
thorities should take over these facilities. 

In some countries, said Sir Alec Randall, of the 
United Kingdom, development of foreign travel de- 
pended on state action. His Government aided the 
British Travel Association, but took no part, however, 
in the management of the hotel industry which had 
made considerable efforts on its own to attract foreign 
tourists, more than 600,000 of whom had visited the 
United Kingdom in 1953. 

France, which welcomed over 3,000,000 travelers a 
year from other lands, was doing all it could to make 
their travelling more easy, and to simplify formalities 
with which they had to comply, said Maurice René 
Simmonet. Much more, however, could be done on the 
international level. Particular attention should be given 
to low-cost travel. The Council, moreover, should be 
concerned, not only with the economic and financial 
aspects of travel but also with its social, cultural and 
international aspects. It would be doing useful work if 
it made it possible for everyone to enjoy the right to 
freedom of movement recognized in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Exchange of Tourist Officials 


Another suggestion, coming from Olaf Solli, of Nor- 
way, was that steps be taken to encourage the exchange 
of persons working in the tourist industry, to enable 
them to acquire a direct knowledge of other countries 
which would help them in advising their clients. 

Several representatives stressed the need for better 
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transport and for easing frontier formalities, citing 
what their own countries were doing in these directions. 
Leonardo Cafiero, of Argentina, hoped, in addition, 
that it would eventually be possible to hold an interna- 
tional conference on tourism. Others, including Mr. 
Hotchkis, also called for improved travel statistics, mak- 
ing for greater uniformity and comparability. 


The U.S.S.R. representative, however, thought this 
raised a question coming within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of states, as did proposals for reducing frontier 
formalities. 


José Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, urged that steps 
be taken to prevent travelers to a country receiving 
mistaken impressions about that country. They should, 
he thought, be briefed before their departaure so they 
did not get a distorted picture of the country visited. 
Ecuador’s Government, it was pointed out, had set up 
a special information service for foreign travelers. 


Council's Decision 


The Council finally decided on a resolution inviting 
Member governments of the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies to examine the beneficial effect of in- 
creased tourism on their internal economies, to sur- 
vey their tourist facilities to determine existing defi- 
ciencies, and to encourage the development of transport, 
hotel and other necessary facilities, amenities and 
attractions. 

They were also invited: to simplify, wherever pos- 
sible, exit and entry procedures for iourists, and co- 
operate in developing travel arrangements to facilitate 
tourism; to encourage the exchange of technical advice 
between countries with well-developed tourist programs 
and facilities and those with less experience; and to 
give adequate support to official organizations engaged 
in developing tourism and to encourage their coopera- 
tion with private agencies. Non-governmental organi- 
zations in the tourist field were invited to increase their 
efforts to promote international travel. 


In addition, the Council asked organs of the United 
Nations and appropriate specialized agencies to give 
favorable consideration to constructive projects designed 
to increase tourist facilities and promote travel. 


Also envisaged by the resolution is a study by the 
Secretary-General of available travel statistics with a 
view to the establishment of uniform definitions, stand- 
ards and methods. Requested, too, was a report by the 
Secretary-General on the measures taken in response 
to the resolution. 

The decisions to this effect, based on a joint proposal 
by Argentina, Egypt, France, India and the United 
States, with an amendment by Pakistan, were approved 
by 17 votes to 0, with 1 abstention. 

The stage has now been set for a more intensive 
drive to develop travel abroad, partly as a business, 
partly to encourage better understanding between 
nations. 





LIBYA 
and the 


UNITED NATIONS 


By ‘Thomas F. Power, Jr. 


Resident Representative in Libya 
of the Technical Assistance Board ef the United Nations 


| pase NATIONS interest in Libya began, from the 

Secretariat point of view, five years ago. Under a 
General Assembly resolution, it was decided that Libya 
should become independent no later than January 1, 
1952, so the Assembly sent out to Libya a United 
Nations Commission, under Mr. Adrian Pelt, and a 
staff to assist him. I had the good fortune to go as as- 
sistant to Mr. Pelt, as the so-called Principal Secretary, 
and have just returned after completion of five years’ 
service there. 

The first United Nations job was to help the Libyan 
people draw up their own constitution, the fundamental 
laws of their country, which had been an Italian colony 
before the Second World War, and the administrative 
arrangements they required in order to take over from 
the British and French. 

It soon became apparent that political independence 
needed a sound economic and financial background if 
the country were long to endure. Indeed, Mr. Pelt asked 
the Secretary-General to send out a team of United 
Nations experts to analyze the economy of the country 
and thereafter to make recommendations as to what 
would be required to put it on a sound basis. 

Those experts, who began coming in 1951, produced 
a series of reports and eventually a plan —a set of 
recommendations to the Libyan Government — as to 
what its economic and social program should be. They 
were faced with very serious tasks, because the average 
annual per capita national income there is about $35, 
the lowest, so far as we know, of any independent 
country. Illiteracy is eighty-five per cent, and health 
conditions are very bad, as in any country which is 
sO poor. 

Today, on the basis of plans laid out, the United 


Nations has seventy-one experts — teachers and tech- 
nicians — of twenty-one nationalities working in Libya. 
Indeed, every one of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations has had an expert there at one time or 
another. They have been working primarily in the fields 
of education, agriculture, public administration and, 
with a small program, in the field of health. The small- 
ness of the health program is because the country 
simply cannot afford very much in the way of health 
services at this time. 

This is a cooperative venture. In addition to the 
United Nations assistance, they also have in Libya a 
very substantial Point Four program from the Ameri- 
can side, and they have received capital to carry out 
their development plans from the United Kingdom, the 
United States, France, Italy, Turkey and Egypt. It is of 
course with those supporting funds supplied to the 
Libyan Government that the United Nations experts 
are able to work. 

Our biggest effort was in the field of training and 
education. Indeed, when I recently left Libya, twenty- 
four hundred young Libyans were in institutions, train- 
ing courses or in some kind of organized educational 
institution operated with the aid of experts and teachers 
from the United Nations or supervised by them. 


Our biggest single undertaking is an ILO project, 
called the Technical and Training School. On the birth 
of the nation in 1952, Libya found itself without a suf- 
ficient supply of clerical workers, typists, stenographers 
and office workers, and there was also a great dearth 
of workers in factories and public workshops. The ILo 
now has this institution, originally established in 1951 
by UNESCO, where there are three hundred young 
Libyan boys who are being trained for government serv- 
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ice. They are drawn sometimes from the towns, some- 
times from the rural areas, and go to school for two, 
three or four years, with the goal of going into govern- 
ment employment. In return for their board and 
room and free education, they pledge themselves to 
work at least two years for the Government after 
graduation. 

About half of them are being trained to be clerks 
the other half to be artisans. Boys who had never seen 
any kind of machine — hardly anything except a simple 
hand tool — are now being trained as welders, black- 
smiths, metal-turners, fitters and joiners, in auto and 
electrical repairs and in woodworking — indeed, the 
whole range of technical skills required in the govern- 
ment workshops and afterwards in the private work- 
shops throughout the country, particularly in the field 
of repairing agricultural implements, maintaining 
houses and building new houses. 

These boys have shown a remarkable aptitude for 
mechanical work. More than one hundred and thirty 
have now gone out, and we find, on the basis of reports 
by their supervisors, that they are a great improvement 
over the Libyan civil servants up to that time. 

Of course, we are faced with a very serious problem 
in the poverty of these young men. ILO now gives grants 
that pay for the board and room and clothing of sixty 
students, and the Government carries the balance. By 
poverty, I mean that boys come to us without any shoes 
at all. Boys who have finished primary school appear 
with one ragged cotton garment. While we give them 
new clothes, we do not, of course, have enough money 
to do the job completely, so we have a very practical 
pragmatic standard. If a man can put his fist through 
the hole in a boy’s clothing, then that clothing needs 
replacement. If he can only get two fingers through, 
the garment is good enough by the standards of the 
country. 

We found that these boys often came in with 
trachoma, an eye disease which can lead to blindness. 
We found in the autumn of 1953 that 93 per cent of 
the children had trachoma. Fortunately, a Point Four 
program there is combatting trachoma with modern 
drugs. Terramycin was applied to these boys after their 
medical examination, and last year, at the beginning of 
school, even with about 120 new entrants, we found 
the incidence had dropped to 65 per cent. These are 
young men who are going to be civil servants, so it is 
extremely important that their eyesight should be im- 
proved and repaired. They are being treated every day 
by the local Libyan nurse, working under the direction 
of the American doctor, and therefore they are going 
to become healthier in body as well as more skilled in 
their techniques. 

Striking Contrast in Schools 

An American woman, Miss Adeline Babbitt, who 
spent most of her professional career in Hawaii, but 
who has also worked in New York and Connecticut 
and took her professional training at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is in Libya at the request of the Government 
aS a UNESCO expert. Her task is to organize model 
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demonstration schools in connection with the women’s 
teacher training colleges, one in Tripoli and a second 
in Bengazi. There are now fourteen hundred children 
in these model schools in classes ranging from kinder- 
garten up through the fifth grade. 

But the purpose of Miss Babbitt’s project is not just 
to give the children a better education, but to train 
Libyan women so they can carry on education with 
more modern methods. Today thirty-seven young 
Libyan women are being trainec and supervised by her. 
This is an enormous advance. 

Indeed, throughout Libya, I have seen a tremendous 
advance in education in the five years I was there. From 
very small beginnings there are now about four thou- 
sand young girls being educated in Libyan schools. Miss 
Babbitt has introduced into these clean, well-ordered 
schools superior methods not only for training the 
teachers but for educating the children. 

For instance, in a school just outside Tripoli, there 
would be sixty-five or seventy children in the first grade. 
Perhaps they would have ten books and five, ten or 
fifteen pencils to be shared among them. They would 
have no school desks, but would simply sit on benches 
around the room. They would have to fold their arms 
and remain quiet and repeat in turn the lessons dictated 
by the teachers. The teachers would usually be unquali- 
fied, having only one, two or three years of education 
themselves. The children are eager to go to school, but 
they do not benefit very much from that sort of school- 
ing. 

In striking contrast to this are the schools which 
have been equipped with UNESCO aid and some aid 
from Point Four and now with government funds. With 
furniture made for their size, with books and pictures 
and crayons, pencils and paper, the children are bright- 
eyed and just as eager and interested and capable of 
absorbing their lessons as in some of the best schools 
anywhere. 

The young Libyan women who are teaching these 
classes have made an enormous improvement, too, 
since I saw them three or four years ago when they 
were students in the women’s teacher colleges. Then 
they were shy and not too sure of themselves, for they 
themselves were the product of these rather dull schools. 
But now they are confident, poised young women who 
know how to take care of small children and to instil 
in them an active interest in their lives. 

It is one of the most striking demonstrations I have 
seen of what can be done. But of course it was not easy. 
Miss Babbitt has had to put a great deal of her time 
into the organization of these schools — helping the 
education departments which are chronically under- 
staffed, making out the orders to the public works 
department, for repairs to the roof or walls or for in- 
stalling blackboards, and ordering equipment. It has 
taken much more time than in a country with a strong 
public school administration, but the results are out- 
standing. 

About three to four times the number of children 
apply to these schools as can possibly be admitted. In- 





deed, one of the problems is that parents wanting to 
put their children into kindergarten and first grade, 
where the ages are five and six, also bring along chil- 
dren of two and three years of age and try to persuade 
the experts and the teachers to admit them, even 
though they realize that they are too young. 


Adult Education 


Here is another example of what is being done by 
UNESCO, this time in the field of adult education. 

There are now in the Fazad two UNESCO experts, one 
an Indian from Hyderabad, the other an Iraqi from 
Baghdad. Their project is to bring to that Saharan 
province an adult education program which will in the 
first place help to combat illiteracy, estimated at well 
over 90 per cent. They are working in oases 800, 900, 
even 1,500 miles south of the Mediterranean, separated 
anywhere from fifteen to 200 miles from one another. 
At the close of last year more than 700 persons were 
coming to seven such adult education centres on a 
regular basis. When films were shown, the numbers rose 
to about 3,000. 


They are taught to read and write and to take part 
in organized games and sports and community activi- 
ties. It is a practical kind of education. Recently, near 
four of these centres, small farms were set up — really 
just garden plots of a couple of acres each — where the 
villagers are taught to use simple hand-tools such as 
hoes and rakes and small hand-cultivators that can be 
drawn by a man. They are using the seeds that have 
been made available by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization experts on agronomy. Thus they are im- 
proving local foodstuffs by using better varieties of 
barley, wheat and vegetables. 

Again, a village endeavor in the principal town of 
Brak, the centre of this project, consisted of placing a 
concrete ring around the village well, which was in the 
middle of an area of perhaps fifty yards in circumfer- 
ence, shaded by palm trees, where cattle came to drink 
and humans came to draw water for drinking or for 
their washing and other household needs. Previously, 
there was always a dirty and unpleasant muddy area 
around the well. 

The UNESCO expert persuaded the villagers that if 
they would work together they could easily mix a con- 
crete ring with spouts in it so the water would flow 
constantly. This they did, with a few bags of cement 
brought down from Tripoli, and now they have a clean, 
fresh well. 

This has made such an impression that, in order to 
attract UNESCO experts to hasten establishment of simi- 
lar centres, three other villages have each set aside a 
building and put it in shape for such work. By “build- 
ing” I mean a mud structure perhaps ten feet square, 
the supports and walls made of palm tree trunks and 
the roof of palm fronds stretched across palm logs. 
The floor, of course, is of dirt, but it is clean. There is 
no running water and no electricity. Oil lamps are used, 
and people sit on mats woven from palm fronds. There 


they painfully work out the lessons in Arabic which 
are given to teach them how to read and write. In some 
of the villages, little plays have been organized, to be 
presented particularly on the occasion of religious 
festivals. 


The response to this adult education program has 
been far beyond anything that was expected. If 
additional gramophones, radios, books, papers and 
pencils were available, the program could be expanded 
even more. 

The experts, of course, are working under very 
difficult conditions. Not infrequently their car has 
broken down and they have been stranded in the desert 
two or three days until they could find a messenger to 
carry word to the nearest police post so they could be 
towed out of the sand dunes. 


Crossing the Sahara Desert is hazardous at any time, 
and these experts have suffered all kinds of hardships, 
such as sleeping in the cold, bitter, desert air between 
stations, with nothing but a tent and a camp cot for 
protection. But the response from the local population 
is their reward, just as it is a reward to UNESCO. 


Teacher Training 


I turn now to teacher training. In the Province of 
Tripolitania, where there are more than 30,000 school 
students — still only about forty per cent of the school- 
age population — there are 800 teachers. Among those 
teachers are more than 200 who have had only one or 
two years of schooling themselves. There are perhaps 
200 who have been properly trained, particularly those 
from the teacher-training colleges which have been in 
operation for about six years. Between those groups are 
teachers who have had only two or four years of school- 
ing — usually none in their actual subjects — and, of 
course, no instruction in how to teach. For that reason. 
UNESCO was asked by the Government to bring in peo- 
ple who would teach the future teachers how to teach. 


Nine UNESCO experts are now there from various 
countries, particularly Arabic-speaking countries such 
as Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, and are instructing 
future teachers. They are also helping the school au- 
thorities prepare Libyan history, geography and civics 
books to be used in the Libyan schools. 


Here again has been a response far in excess of what 
could be coped with. Providing that funds were avail- 
able, the Government asked that UNESCO put in an 
additional twenty instructors in these teacher-training 
colleges. Each year two to three times as many students 
want to be trained as there are facilities and teachers 
to accommodate them. 


In the last three years there has also been a striking 
advance in the training and education of women — in 
a country where normally women are confined to their 
hduses and go completely veiled. There is now in Trip- 
oli a women’s teacher-training college which is bril- 
liantly run by a woman from Palestine who is employed 
by the Government. Nearly 300 young Libyan girls are 
enrolled. Five years ago, when I first went there, 





first class was being organized, and great difficulty was 
being experienced in finding just nineteen girls to attend 
the school. In September 1954, when a new term 
opened, the headmistress had to turn away more than 
100 girls who had just come out of primary school and 
wanted to go on with their schooling. There simply was 
no room for them. 


UNESCO has made available three women to teach in 
that training centre. The one who arrived most recently 
— in the autumn of 1954 — was a distinguished teacher 
in the field of physical science. She will teach physics 
and chemistry and how to teach physics and chemistry, 
but she found that she had to devote considerable time 
to teaching simple arithmetic to the girls who were 
coming for the more advanced training. She has had 
training in the teaching of science at Michigan State 
University in the United States and practical experience 
in her own country of Iraq, where she was in a teacher- 
training college at Baghdad. Now in her classroom she 
is using equipment furnished by the United States Point 
Four program which gives the girls a well-established 
laboratory with all the equipment and supplies required. 


Health Training 


In addition to the teacher-training program, a begin- 
ning is being made in Libya in the training of women 
for health work. WHO and UNICEF have established a 
maternal and child health training centre just outside 
Tripoli in a building put in shape by the Government. 
A doctor trained in Iraq and Ireland and a nurse from 
Beirut, Lebanon, not only teach mothers how to take 
care of their babies by better methods of washing and 
feeding, but are also training ten Libyan girls to become 
midwives. 

This is a new and remarkable development in Libya, 
because two years ago it would not have been possible 
to find ten girls whose families would have allowed 
them to go outside their homes to be trained in mid- 
wifery or, for that matter, in any other medical or 
nursing field. But now a new spirit is abroad in the 
country, and fathers are willing to have their girls 
trained, later to go into the public health service. In- 
deed, a woman health educator from Lebanon has com- 
pleted the training of eight girls who are now serving as 
home visitors or health educators — the first time such 
a thing has occurred in Libya — and a second group 
of ten girls is being trained for the same type of work. 

One of the largest technical assistance projects in 
Libya is in the field of agriculture. The Food and Agri- 
culture Organization presently has fifteen experts there. 
One of the best examples is in marketing. A marketing 
expert from Trieste, who has had experience in mar- 
keting around the Mediterranean area and has a grasp 
of all the languages there, has organized a series of 
marketing cooperatives which have had a great impact 
on the Libyan economy. 

For instance, an overall marketing cooperative set up 
by the Government for marketing a variety of agri- 
cultural products has been incorporated and enjoys the 
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support of the Government. Under it, there is an or- 
ganization for marketing citrus fruit, of which Libya 
produces a great deal but which, until last year, it was 
impossible to market in European markets because the 
grading was not standardized and the fruit was infested 
with insect pests, the Mediterranean fruit fly and a black 
fungus that grows on the outside. No European coun- 
try, particularly one that grows citrus itself, would 
permit such fruit to be imported, so a cooperative was 
organized among the Libyan exporters and producers 
of citrus fruit. 

This cooperative had as its basis a second FAO project 
— the spraying of this fruit under the direction of a 
plant protection expert from Switzerland who has had 
long experience in southern France and French North 
Africa. He demonstrated to the farmers how to spray 
their trees to rid them of the pest and afterwards 
persuaded them to form a cooperative They did not 
require much persuasion. Actually, ninety per cent of 
the farmers who grow citrus fruit joined the coopera- 
tive this year. They had to pay the equivalent of $2.80 
for every two and a half acres of trees planted. Through 
the cooperative a team of seven sprayers went around 
the countryside spraying the orchards with the proper 
insecticides at the correct times for the various insect 
pests. 


Last year the citrus export organization began op- 
erating on February 1, halfway through the orange 
season. Nevertheless, during the first year, exports of 
fruit to markets outside Libya went up 103 per cent 
by volume and 70 per cent by price. Percentage figures 
often do not mean very much, but in this case the equi- 
valent of $60,000 more was made on the export of fruit 
than ever before, and that was for only half a season. 
The new season began in December 1954, and already 
exports have exceeded last year’s by seven times. That 
means about 1,700 tons. Packing has been proceeding 
at a fast rate, but far more orders have been received 
than could be filled. 


This is important for the Libyan economy. They are 
now selling fruit to the northern European markets— 
to Germany, the Low Countries, the United Kingdom 
and the Scandinavian countries. Never before, because 
of the poor quality of the fruit, could this be done. Of 
considerable help has been the willingness of the Italian 
Government to permit pest-free fruit to move through 
Italy for the northern European markets and to allow 
the Libyan quota to be applied against the Italian 
quota of citrus fruit entering Germany. Moreover, the 
shipping company whose line runs between Libya and 
Southern Italy was persuaded to reduce its freight 
charges by fifty per cent. All these factors working to- 
gether are giving “a new lease on life” to this growing 
citrus industry and are making a concrete and demon- 
strable impact on the Libyan economy. 


Another project which has added to the strength of 
the Libyan economy is concerned with the processing of 
hides and skins. Three years ago, FAO sent an expert to 
examine what could be done in increasing the export of 





hides and skins, because in Libya there are many sheep 
and goats, quite a number of camels and a few cattle. 

This is a good example of what can be done on a 
simple basis. The traditional Libyan way of removing 
the hide from an animal and preparing it for tanning 
resulted in a skin that was weak, badly marked and 
containing holes. A technique that was new for Libya 
was demonstrated by the expert who drew up a law 
prescribing a grading system, so that hides and skins are 
now graded 1, 2 or 3 by Government inspectors and 
may not be exported unless they conform with these 
standards. The superior skins were tried out in markets 
in Italy, in the United Kingdom and in the United 
States, and were found to sell in considerably larger 
quantities. 

It is not really known how much more is being 
earned by the skin producers, because that is a matter 
of private business, but the butchers, the flayers, the 
curers and the skin merchants are all improving their 
establishments at their own expense by putting in new 
concrete floors with proper drainage and putting up 
better covers over their sheds. Thus it is obvious that 
they are fairly certain of making more profit for them- 
selves. 

Furthermore, they are getting re-orders for skins 
from glove-makers in the United States and from the 
leather industry in Italy. 


Improvement of Wool 


Closely related to the improvement of hides and skins 
is improvement of another natural product, wool. Libya 
produces a considerable amount of wool of carpet grade. 
Because the sheep in that country have so little to eat 
during the summer, they do not produce a good 
quality wool, and no scientific breeding policy had been 
established. However, an Australian sheep-breeding ex- 
pert was sent by FAO at the request of the Government 
to establish a better breeding policy and to conduct 
demonstrations on how to take care of sheep from the 
point of view of breeding, feeding, controlling the range 
and treating the sheep against insect pests and parasites 
of various kinds. 

The Government provided funds to supply 300 
sheep for each of two sheep stations, extending for 
hundreds of acres each on Government-owned property. 
On these stations are held demonstrations on the care 
and development of sheep and on range management 
practices, sand dune fixation and establishing shelter 
belts, worked out by an FAO forestry expert. 

In addition, FAO purchased and brought into Libya 
150 sheep from Turkey to see how they adapt to local 
conditions. This year, for the first time, the expert in- 
troduced a system of putting the sheep through baths 
with certain chemicals in them to kill the parasites and 
insects. The people, at first skeptical, brought their 
sheep in little by little, and last autumn more than 
2,000 animals were treated. That is a small number, of 
course, compared to the several hundred thousand 
sheep in the country, but the important thing is that the 
sheep owners brought in their own animals and had 


them treated in this improved way, which will give them 
sounder and better stock. 

For the United Nations itself, the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration has been active in the field of public 
administration. One of the projects is an administrative 
survey, an efficiency survey of the government services. 
The United Nations sent out Harry C. Elvins, an 
Australian who was the first comptroller of the United 
Nations, and Frank Hines, from the Irish Civil Service. 
They have been engaged for more than a year in study- 
ing Government operations in personnel, finance, con- 
trol of supplies and stores, and they presented a report 
to the Government on possible improvements. 

Some of the recommendations simply concerned ad- 
ministrative techniques in various departments; some 
concerned training programs; and some were for new 
legislation. They have now been asked by the Govern- 
ment to stay on for another year to carry out an in- 
service training program to improve the efficiency of the 
civil servants and the methods of financing and account- 
ing control. 

The Government intends to effect substantial econ- 
omies in its administrative services in order to help 
reduce its budget deficit. That deficit at present is 42 
per cent, which is made up by Great Britain through 
an annual subsidy pledged for the next seventeen years 
until the Government gets on its feet. 

Also in the field of public administration, a United 
Nations expert from Pakistan has worked out recom- 
mended income tax legislation, which is being sub- 
mitted to Parliament. He has also drafted a system of 
agricultural taxation. 

As a matter of fact, the United Nations has worked 
out a whole series of laws. There has been one on 
census and statistics. With the assistance of ILO, there 
has been another to reform and strengthen the social 
security administration. IcAo has sent an expert who 
drafted a civil aviation law, and there has been a 
meteorological law. The experts in public administra- 
tion have made a series of recommendations for future 
legislation. 

Indeed, since 1951, on more than a dozen occasions, 
the experts have made recommendations to the Govern- 
ment for administrative legislation, local and federal 
laws, which have been enacted. 


The Census 

Another field in which the United Nations has been 
active is the census. The United Nations supplied an 
Egyptian expert who first worked up a plan for a census 
and then for the last year and a half has been in Libya 
actually directing it. One man, of course, cannot carry 
out a census; so last summer, on census days—July 31 
and August 1 — more than a thousand Libyan civil ser- 
vants were engaged in making the count from house 
to house. 

Now those results are in and will soon be announced. 
A staff was assembled to do the detailed tabulations 
with calculating and tabulating equipment furnished by 
the United Nations. Thirty young Libyans were trained 
to operate the machines. 





There has never been a proper census in Libya. The 
last census, which was merely a recount of heads, took 
place in 1936. The Libyans needed a census not only 
because it is important for economic and social de- 
velopment purposes, but because it is necessary for the 
purposes of representation in Parliament. 

Population figures, of course, are not the only sta- 
tistics needed in an underdeveloped country. For that 
reason the Government has established a central statisti- 
cal bureau, headed by a United Nations expert from 
Cyprus, who has a staff of eight Libyans being trained 
to collect the necessary figures from the various Gov- 
ernment departments. 

But besides a small statistical office, there must be 
departmental clerks who can put figures and other ma- 
terial in shape so they can be used by various services; 
sO a part-time statistical training course has been or- 
ganized for the statistical experts to train the govern- 
ment clerks. 

The United Nations intends to give fellowships and 
scholarships to some of the more promising of these 
students. This project is closely linked with an ac- 
countancy and bookkeeping training course for which 
the United Nations has supplied three experts as in- 
structors. Forty Libyan civil servants are now taking an 
annual course for bookkeepers and accountants. This 
is the second year for the course. Twenty-five young 
men were graduated the first year. After they returned 
to their work, they were found to be much the best 
bookkeepers and accountants in the government serv- 


ices. Without exception, they were put in more re- 
sponsible jobs. Some of them will be sent overseas on 
scholarships by the United Nations and by the Govern- 
ment. 


At the beginning of the second year of the course, 
there were twice as many applicants as could be accom- 
modated—the government departments were willing to 
make nearly eighty persons available. 

It is the United Nations intention, at the request of 
the Government, to continue that course for a third 
year. A strengthening of the accounting and bookkeep- 


ing is of course fundamental for a properly operated 
fiscal system. 

Libya was known as one of the granaries of the 
Roman Empire. Today, except for a narrow coastal belt 
and a small area in the mountains of Cyrenaica, it is 
pretty well denuded. Areas in which Roman farm- 
houses are still standing must once have been heavily 
forested and must have supported a great number of 
olive trees. 

The best explanation of that is not that the climate 
has changed, but that too many trees were cut, too 
much grass was allowed to be eaten by the goats and 
the camels, and progressively it became more and 
more a desert. 

The present program of afforestation and fixing the 
sand dunes is a matter of reclaiming the desert. This 
year the Government in Tripolitania has planted more 
than a million and a half trees in accordance with a 
plan drawn by an FAO forestry expert from France who 
had a great deal of previous experieitce in Morocco. 


here is a plan to establish large shelter-belts around 
the city of Tripoli and to fix sand dunes. This expert 
has introduced a new method of fixing dunes with living 
rather than dead grass. That offers the opportunity sub- 
stantially to improve and protect the farming areas 
threatened with sand moving in on them — of estab- 
lishing forests that can be used for grazing, for the 
cutting of firewood and even for the cutting of wood 
suitable for boxwork. 

Pushing the desert back is a long-term job, of course; 
it is going to take twenty, twenty-five, thirty years to 
make a big impact on it. But it is a big program, and 
not only has FAO aided in working out a plan and a 
policy which are being adopted by the Government, 
together with forestry conservation laws, but also has 
helped train young Libyan foresters. Already four have 
gone to the Cyprus School of Forestry and have come 
back to enter forest service. It is a pleasure to see these 
young men at work. They are the most enthusiastic 
foresters I have ever met. 
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| epermernes progress in Asia and the Far East during 
1954 was steady, although beset by continuing dif- 
ficulties arising from poverty and underdevelopment. 


Output in agriculture and industry increased, the 
food situation improved, some of the region’s traditional 
exports yielded higher returns and inflationary tend- 
encies remained under control. Nevertheless, despite this 
economic progress, real income per person in most of 
the region remained in a state of relative stagnation, 
below prewar levels. 

These are among the salient facts which emerge from 
the Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954, 
prepared by the Secretariat of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). 

Increases in agricultural output, observes the in- 
troduction to this study, were most significant in the 
case of foodgrains, production of which in 1954 was 
11 per cent above the 1934-38 level. This was partly 
the result of favorable weather conditions, But it also 
reflected, to some extent, the success of efforts to step 
up yields and to extend the area under foodgrains. 

Increased availability of home supplies of foodgrains 
in food-importing countries reduced their import needs 
for current consumption. This enabled them to make 
considerable savings in the use of foreign exchange for 
purchases from abroad. 


Meanwhile, demand for rice exports from the region 
was kept down because of the improved supply position 
in importing countries, because of the relatively higher 
export prices of rice vis-d-vis other foodgrains and 
because of the availability of foodgrains on conces- 
sional terms from the United States. As a result, the 
region’s traditional rice-exporting countries, which had 
greatly increased exportable surpluses on hand at the 
beginning of 1954, faced problems of sales abroad, 
falling government revenues and falling foreign ex- 
change earnings and also problems of large carry-over 
stocks at the end of the year. 

Of greater concern from the long-term point of view 
was the fact that in the countries short of rice, the gap 
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between domestic availability and requirements was 
being steadily reduced through increasing outlays on 
domestic production, often regardless of cost. 


“Reduced rice exports from the traditional exporting 
countries,” the Survey says, “could result ultimately 
in their reduced capacity for absorbing export products 
of some of the rice-deficit countries. Obviously, the 
situation calls for closer understanding between the 
traditional rice-exporting and importing countries with 
a view to conserving and even expanding the demand 
for reasonably priced rice. This could pave the way for 
re-orientation of development plans in the countries of 
the region with a view to ensuring the best possible use 
of factors of production.” 


Most agricultural commodities, in contrast, fared 
appreciably better than rice. Owing to improved export 
demand, prices of tea, rubber, cotton, and jute were, 
during the major part of 1954, well above the levels 
of 1953. These price increases came as a welcome 
relief to the exporting countries and production, too, 
was stimulated. But from the long-term point of view, 
the upward trend of tea and rubber prices carried with 
it its own dangers. For, as the Survey notes, “owing 
to competition of substitute products, technical progress 
or other factors, this upswing might at some stage be 
followed by a sharp drop with its attendant problems of 
adjustment for the exporting countries.” Two com- 
modities affected by price declines were copra and 
sugar. However, increases in the volume of exports of 
copra and copra products from the major producing 
countries and of sugar from the Philippines were 
redeeming features. , 

Progress in the region’s industrial production has 
been more rapid than in agricultural production. This 
was due both to a fuller utilization of existing capacity 
and to the addition of new facilities and new lines of 
production. 

Thus, while total consumption of cotton piecegoods 
of the region (excluding mainland China) rose from 
5,600 million metres in 1951 to 7,500 million metres 
in 1954, the increase in total output of this product 
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during this period was even more pronounced. It went 
up from 5,900 million metres to 8,100 million metres, 
thus making it possible to step up the net exports of 
cotton piecegoods. 

As for production of steel ingots—which is con- 
centrated in Japan, mainland China and India—the 
region’s Output is estimated to have approached 11 
million tons in 1954 as compared with 4.6 million tons 
in 1949. Cement production is estimated to have ex- 
ceeded 22 million tons in 1954, an increase of 15 mil- 
lion toms over the 1949 level. The emphasis on the 
development of electric power and chemical fertilizers 
is shown in the increase in their production. Tangible 
results have also been achieved in the field of transport 
as a result of heavy development expenditure—reflected 
in increases in rolling stock, in length of railway net- 
works, in road mileage and in the handling capacity 
of ports. 


Balance of Payments 


The region’s international balance of payments, on 
the other hand, has not been equally satisfactory. This 
was due to factors affecting both exports and imports. 
Some exports, especially rice and sugar, faced a buyers’ 
market and, owing to strategic, technical and other 
factors, others found increasing difficulties and un- 
certainties in respect of markets and prices. 

“The constant fluctuations in the prices of the region’s 
major exports render export earnings highly unstable, 
and readjustment of imports obviously cannot be quick 
or effective,” the Survey says in this regard. On the 
other hand, the level of imports of many countries of 
the region was substantially higher than before the 
Korean war boom. This, together with the usual deficit 
on service account, was in excess of export earnings, 
with many countries necessarily drawing upon their 
exchange reserves, in addition to utilizing external aid. 

Export earnings of Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines and Vietnam came to about $5,400 
million in 1954. But, as the Survey says, “with no large 
prospects of securing higher export earnings except 
under conditions of unstable export prices, the limits 
to essential imports are soon set. The efforts to increase 
development expenditures run up against serious dif- 
ficulties, and unless large fareign aid becomes available 
they are bound to be frustrated.” The terms of trade, 
which during the Korean war boom had become excep- 
tionally favorable, could offer no permanent solution, 
even if they were more favorable than in 1954. In 1954, 
while the terms of trade of Ceylon improved sub- 
stantially and those of India and Pakistan slightly, those 
of the rice-exporting countries, Malaya and the Philip- 
pines, grew considerably worse. 

This chronic shortage of foreign exchange resources 
led to severer import and payments restrictions in sev- 
eral countries, accompanied by measures for export 
promotion. 

Central government expenditures continued to ex- 
pand even after the collapse of the Korean boom. In 
most countries of the region except Ceylon and Japan, 









they continued to grow in 1954, mainly because of 
larger development expenditures which have assumed 
increasing importance. Government expenditure for in- 
vestment purposes is now larger than defence expendi- 
ture in Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, 
Japan, the Federation of Malaya, Pakistan and the 
Philippines. 

Many countries of the region experienced fluctua- 
tions in government revenue during and after the 
Korean boom. During the boom, the relative importance 
of customs duties as a source of revenue increased in 
most countries because of the rapid increase of exports 
and imports as well as the increases in export duties 
levied by several countries. 

With the collapse of the boom, revenue from this 
source declined. 

Governments, meanwhile, are increasingly aware of 
the necessity of having a suitable tax structure with 
some stability to meet the needs of economic develop- 
ment and at the same time some flexibility to counteract 
economic fluctuations. 

In comparison, monetary stability prevailed in more 
countries of the region in 1954 than in any other post- 
war year. In most of those exporting raw materials, 
the process of adjustments to the decline in export earn- 
ings at the end of the Korean boom appeared generally 
to have been completed by 1953. In 1954, they bene- 
fited generally from an improvement in the food situa- 
tion which contributed to price stability and to an 
increase in real income. 

Ceylon and the Philippines witnessed a trend toward 
monetary contraction through government financial 
operations in 1953 and 1954, while Indonesia has had a 
comparatively large budget deficit since 1952, and 


In India, there was a rather high rate of growth in 
real income. This was due partly to record food crops 
and partly to the normal rate of increase in industrial 
production. The cost-of-living index also fell in India, 
in response to the fall in the wholesale price index. 
Japan’s inflationary trend was halted early in 1954; the 
wholesale price index fell slightly, and industrial pro- 
duction continued to increase through the year. 

With the Korean cease-fire in mid-1954, the infla- 
tionary economic situation in the three states of Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Vietnam had eased somewhat. This, 
coupled with the possible decline in farm income and 
larger foreign aid, helped to level off inflation in these 
countries. In the Republic of Korea, however, the 
aftermath of war and the continuing large defence ex- 
penditures have accounted mainly for the sustained in- 
flationary trend. In Taiwan, although defence expendi- 
tures are still large, price levels have shown remarkable 
stability since 1953 mainly on account of increased 
production, improved tax revenue and continued for- 
eign aid. 

Further evidence of the economic progress achieved 
in the ECAFE region is to be found in the fact that per 
capita real incomes in several countries have increased 
since the end of the Second World War, notably in 
Burma, Japan, the Philippines and Taiwan. 


Nevertheless, despite the considerable efforts made in 
the postwar years to increase output and raise levels 
of living, most of the countries of the region still find 
themselves, nearly a decade after the end of the war, 
either with lower per capita real incomes than before 
the war or with real incomes which are barely at pre- 
war levels. 

In Japan, for instance, the per capita real income in 
1953 was about 5 per cent above the prewar (1934- 
36) level, while in Burma it was still 30 per cent below 
it. In other areas, such as Ceylon, Taiwan, Malaya and 
Thailand, the per capita real income increased rapidly 
during the Korean war boom but declined after it. 

Taking the region as a whole and judging by the 
per capita production of foodgrains, the most important 
consumption item in the region, per capita real incomes 
are still probably below the prewar level. Other evi- 
dence based on data for consumption of non-food 
items also confirms this general conclusion. 


Development Problems 


The percentage of population still dependent upon 
agricultural occupations remains as high as before. In 
spite of the marked increase in development expendi- 
tures, there has been no evidence that the economy has 
undergone any appreciable diversification. Even within 
the agricultural sectors, the specialization that has been 
characteristic of the economies of some of the coun- 
tries continues. The efforts to bring about a better bal- 
ance between food and non-food items have not been 
attended with marked success. The development prob- 
lems in the countries of the ECAFE region are in some 
respects different from those of other underdeveloped 
areas. They present features characteristic of old coun- 
tries with rich tradition but with social and other mores 
that cannot be rapidly altered. 

By and large, the region is an area of high population 
pressures and high density of population in relation to 
cultivated area. Unemployment and under-employment 
are widely prevalent and governments must therefore 
have recourse to projects making maximum use of their 
huge manpower resources and economizing on capital. 
Training of labor of all grades, not the importation of 
skills, is their main pre-occupation, says the Survey. 

Further, the flow of private capital from outside has, 
for a variety of reasons, fallen off considerably in the 
postwar period. There is no immediate prospect of a 
large inflow of foreign private capital. 

The growth of population is one of the major factors 
affecting economic development. But it cannot be re- 
garded as the fundamental cause of the slow progress 
of that development, comments the Survey. Except in 
Ceylon, the Republic of Korea and mainland China, 
the rate of population increase in ECAFE countries, con- 
trary to widely-held belief, is not greater than in the 
developed countries. Its significance, however, lies in 
the fact that even the normal increase in population 
over already high levels adds to the gravity of the prob- 
lem. For example, in countries where there is already a 
high pressure of population on land, even the efforts 


to maintain existing living standards involve a large 
program of industrialization with correspondingly large 
capital investments. 

Not all countries in the ECAFE region, however, are 
confronted with this problem. But even among those 
in which the population pressure is not acute, the need 
for considerable capital investment in agriculture and 
industry is urgent if they are to increase the low stand- 
ards of living of the people. Industrialization is required 
to satisfy the need of the farming community for manu- 
factured goods and to sustain the demand for increased 
agricultural output. 

Thus, in all countries of the region, industrializa- 
tion and agricultural improvement have to be pursued, 
though there are differences in emphasis. The capital 
required for rapid economic development to maintain, 
and if possible to increase, income levels is therefore a 
major problem. 


Capital Needs 


Estimates of capital needs are difficult to arrive at in 
the present state of statistical knowledge in the region. 
But the Survey does attempt a rough estimate. 

Putting the region’s average annual income per per- 
son at about $100, it gives for purposes of illustration, 
a figure of about $250 as the capital needed to maintain 
the same level of income for each addition to the pop- 
ulation, i.e. it assumes a capital/output ratio of 2.5. 
With a population of 1,200 million increasing every 
year at the rate of 16 per 1,000, total new capital 
requirements to maintain present living levels are esti- 
mated at $4,800 million per annum, which is equivalent 
to 4 per cent of the total national income. or $4 per 
person. 

To increase the income per person at the rate of 
2 per cent a year would, in the initial period, require 
an annual net new capital investment of about $10,800 
million, equivalent to 9 per cent of the national income, 
or $9 per person. The amount needed in subsequent 
years would increase as population and national in- 
come grew. 

At a constant rate of increase of 2 per cent each year, 
it would take thirty-five years to double the per capita 
income, “which,” the Survey says, “is by no means an 
ambitious target.” 

If Japan and mainland China are excluded, the net 
new capital required by the region (assuming the same 
capital /output ratio of 2.5) to enable per capita income 
to rise at an annual rate of 2 per cent, is put at 
$5,000 million per annum. 

However conservative the estimate of capital require- 
ment may be, the current rates of capital formation in 
the ECAFE countries are insufficient for the desired eco- 
nomic development. 


External Aid Required 


The capital needed to fill the gap between the $5,000 
million required by the region (excluding mainiand 
China and Japan) and the available savings (estimated 
at less than $2,000 million) must, therefore, come from 
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external sources, the Survey declares. The total annual 
amount of external financial resources from all sources 
is at present estimated at less than $1,000 million. 
There is thus an investment gap of over $2,000 million 
in the initial years. Thereafter, however, as incomes 
increase, domestic capital formation may be expected 
increasingly to fill the gap. 

“From the point of view of foreign aid and invest- 
ment, therefore, an assured annual inflow of foreign 
capital of about $3,000 million (instead of the present 
$1,000 million) for a period of five to seven years 
might make all the difference between a_ stagnant 
economy and an expanding one,” states the Survey. 

The inflow of private foreign capital has not been 
large, but there has been a welcome trend in the right 
direction during the last two years. To facilitate the in- 
flow of private foreign capital and improve the climate 
for private foreign investment, most countries in the 
region have reviewed their laws and regulations govern- 
ing private foreign investment. Special efforts have also 
been made to ensure the participation of private for- 
eign capital in particular ventures, for example, in the 
Sui gas project in Pakistan, in the manufacturing fields 
in Burma, in the oil refineries in India, and more re- 
cently in the establishment of an industrial credit and 
investment corporation in India. “But private foreign 
capital alone cannot fill the gap,” the Survey points out. 

The economic development pattern in the region 
has certainly been influenced by the limited capital re- 
sources available for investment, as well as by other 
factors. In countries where the pressure of population 
on land is very high and under-employment is a chronic 
problem, the criterion for selection of projects is not 
merely the growth of income, but the absorption of 
labor. Hence the attention given to cottage and small- 
scale industries. 

The role of such activities in the total industrial pro- 
duction of the region is likely to be maintained even 
when industrialization grows, the study maintains. 
Western technology, which is generally based on labor- 
saving devices, is not always suitable for the under- 
developed but over-populated countries in this region. 
What is needed, according to the Survey, is adaptation 
of machinery and equipment to suit the special needs 
of the underdeveloped countries with scarce capital 
and abundant labor. Increasing research is essential 
both in the countries exporting small machines and 
tools and in the importing countries. State aid to cottage 
and small-scale industries has grown significantly and 
taken several forms—organizational, financial and 
technical. 

Another method of economizing on capital and 
making fuller use of manpower resources is the organi- 
zation of community projects to promote agricultural 
and economic development, particularly in rural areas, 
through the utilization of the voluntary free labor of the 
people. This policy has been carried out most exten- 
sively in India, Ceylon, Burma, Pakistan and mainland 
China. 

In India, landowners contribute land for building 


roads, and wage-earners contribute free labor for vari- 
ous constructions. In many countries minor irrigation 
works are repaired and other small projects are carried 
out. The whole community is interested in these projects, 
enjoys the work and has a sense of satisfaction. Prob- 
ably significant additions to the national income have 
accrued from numerous little projects developed under 
the community schemes, although no precise estimates 
are possible. 

The movement is growing in the region and the 
development of community projects may perhaps be a 
partial answer to the scarcity of capital and to the 
abundance of manpower. 


Stress on Agriculture 

Unlike mainland China, which has concentrated on 
the establishment of heavy industries and the rapid 
creation of necessary transport and power facilities, 
even at the cost of lowering the present consumption 
level, or at least delaying its increase, most countries in 
the region have, in addition to basic services such as 
transport and power, concentrated their development 
programs on irrigation and flood control measures to 
increase the output of agriculture, and on expanding 
the capacity of agricultural export and other industries. 
They have followed a policy of maintaining current 
consumption and therefore have naturally proceeded 
slowly with the program of industrialization. The de- 
velopment of consumer goods industries has generally 
been left to the private sector. 

This emphasis on basic services, agriculture and con- 
sumer goods industry, while it may not bring about 
rapid economic development, has laid foundations for 
future progress by increasing national income and 
future savings. “Naturally, once savings grow and for- 
eign resources become available, the emphasis will have 
to be shifted, as soon as the bases of the economies 
have been sufficiently strengthened, in order to bring 
about accelerated economic development,” observes 
the Survey. 

Countries like Ceylon, Malaya and the Philippines, 
which depend upon the export of raw materials, have 
been confronted with the problem of diversifying their 
agricultural economies so as to reduce the heavy de- 
pendence upon a few export crops. Because of the 
fluctuations in world demand and prices for certain 
export products and therefore in national income, and 
occasional difficulty in obtaining essential imports (in- 
cluding rice), these countries naturally desire to turn 
to diversification and industrialization as a means of 
reducing their excessive dependence on the world’s 
markets. 

In the Survey’s opinion, however, “the advantages of 
diversification may sometimes be secured at too high 
a price, if the alternative fields of production lack long- 
run comparative advantages. This is specially so for 
small countries whose domestic demand is not sufficient 
to maintain many industries at their optimum size. On 
the other hand, industrialization and diversification 
cannot be avoided as a long-term policy.” 





The lack of an entrepreneur class is a further factor 
limiting economic development. The small business 
community found in some countries of the region con- 
sists more of traders and financiers than of industrial- 
ists. The growth of an entrepreneur class is necessarily 
a slow process. There is, moreover, still a certain 
amount of opprobrium attached to the activities of the 
business class in some of the countries. 


The development of a sound business organization, 
the spirit of enterprise and the growth of technology 
are as important as the availability of capital. At present 
the environment offered for industrialization is not suf- 
ficiently favorable. Skills in business management are 
also scarce and will only grow along with industriali- 
zation. 


Owing to these various limitations, the role of the 
state in speeding up development programs in the ECAFE 
countries has been very significant. No country at 
present relies solely on private enterprise for economic 
development. Special considerations also reinforce the 
role of the state, e.g. the desire to avoid concentration 
of wealth and power in a limited section of the com- 
munity and to secure social justice, and also to direct 
limited resources to the most desirable fields of eco- 
nomic development. 


On the other hand, there is also a desire in many 
countries to leave as large a field as possible to private 
enterprise on competitive lines. In Japan, the Philip- 
pines and Malaya, for instance, the private sector of 
the economy accounts for the bulk of capital forma- 
tion. But even in other countries, as Ceylon, Korea and 
Pakistan, the growth of private enterprise has been defi- 
nitely faster than that of public enterprise. In India, 
where the Government is investing directly in a number 
of industrial fields, much scope is still left for private 
enterprise. In Taiwan, the Government has adopted a 
policy of selling public enterprises to private interests. 

In practice, most of the countries in the ECAFE 
region have adopted a system of mixed economy, in 


which the public sector includes basic facilities—tech- 
nical training, housing public ownership and develop- 
ment of forest and mineral resources, and transporta- 
tion and other public utilities. The remaining industrial 
sectors, especially consumer goods industries, are left 
to private enterprise. In the economy of Japan, Malaya 
and the Philippines, private enterprise prevails where 
the motive force is profit. But the role of the state is 
growing. India is a classic case of a mixed economy 
system, although recently there has been an official 
statement in favor of socialism. 

While public welfare is the avowed objective of all 
the countries, the difficulties of balancing profit incen- 
tive with the non-economic motive of social welfare and 
social justice are found to a marked degree in the mixed 
economy system. These difficulties, however, are being 
resolved in practice. 

“The reconciliation of the divergent needs of the 
public and private sectors is a task for the planners in 
the region,” declares the introduction to the Survey. 
“While it is not an impossible task, it may present con- 
siderable difficulties, particularly when private enterprise 
does not feel sufficient confidence to pursue its own 
activities.” 

Basic requirements for the success of the mixed 
economy, besides political stability, include “a large 
measure of public support for the economic develop- 
ment program, a willingness of private enterprise to 
accept the implications of the mixed economy and the 
welfare state and an equal willingness of the govern- 
ment to allow private enterprise to function in its al- 
lotted sphere with reasonable efficiency and adequacy.” 

The Survey also gives a country-by-country account 
of the economic situation in fourteen countries and 
territories of the region. These include Afghanistan, 
which was recently brought within the geographical 
scope of ECAFE. The Study served as background for 
the discussion on the region’s economic situation at 
ECAFE’s eleventh session, which opened at Tokyo on 
March 28. 


New Direction Urged for Work of ECAFE 


| Tapa since its establishment, the 
Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) has been 
looked upon as “an effective and 
favored instrument for further eco- 
nomic development of the countries 
in the region.” It has grown steadily 
in stature and has come, on account 
of its valuable contribution to the 
economic development, to occupy 
a place in the hearts and minds of 
the people in the region, says the 
latest annual report of this body to 
the Economic and Social Council. 

In its early days, ECAFE had to 
concentrate its very limited re- 


sources on fact-finding of a very 
broad nature. Gradually, it became 
possible to do the fact-finding work 
in greater detail and to give more 
attention to analysis. The Commis- 
sion’s work program included more 
and more projects on many techni- 
cal and economic problems in the 
fields of economic development, in- 
dustry and trade, inland transport, 
agriculture, flood control and water 
resources development. 
Committees, subcommittees, con- 
ferences, expert working parties, 
and other ad hoc subsidiary bodies 
have been established, thus develop- 


ing an effective technique for carry- 
ing out much of its technical and 
economic activities. The work of the 
subsidiary bodies in their respective 
fields has had its impact upon the 
policies of the governments and has 
resulted in the promotion of appro- 
priate action. 

At its eleventh session, held in 
Tokyo from March 28 to April 7, 
the Commission deemed it desira- 
ble, however, to have a further con- 
centration of effort, and to develop 
its work intensively rather than ex- 
tensively. 

On March 8, an informal meet- 





ing of heads of delegations of 
ECAFE’s members and associate 
members and their advisers was held 
to help the Commission formulate 
its views on the direction of its work 
to promote still further economic 
cooperation among countries of Asia 
and the Far East through ECAFE. 
This informal meeting was convened 
by the Chairman of the Commission 
in consultation with its Executive 
Secretary. 

As a result of the evaluation of 
its work, the Commission decided 
to lay more stress in its work pro- 
gram on enabling more of its re- 
sources to be devoted by agreement 
of the countries concerned, to (a) 
the appraisal and promotion of 
economic development, (b)_ the 
promotion of specific measures of 
international cooperation, and (c) 
the rendering of advisory services 
to governments. 

Further details of the Commis- 
sion’s conclusions on this matter 
are given in the following extracts 
from its report to the Economic and 
Social Council. 

There is in the region a burning 
desire to improve the living stand- 
ards of the peoples through eco- 
nomic development, says the report. 
Economic development plans and 
programs have been formulated and 
put into effect, in varying degrees, 
by many countries of the region. 
However, looking at the region as 
a whole, the Commission feels that 
more elaboration is needed of the 
technique of programming economic 
development, adapted to the needs 
of the countries and based on their 
experience. It is desirable that the 
review of existing plans and pro- 
grams of the countries of the region 
and the implications of their fulfil- 
ment be continued by the secretariat 
through the annual Economic Sur- 
vey of Asia and the Far East. 

A stage has now been reached 
when the Commission can under- 
take an extensive survey and give 
an analytical appraisal of factors 
and problems of economic growth 
and development in the region. The 
Commission, accordingly, welcomed 
and supported the establishment of 
the Economic Development Section 
in the ECAFE secretariat as from the 
current year. Itshould, says the report: 


(a) undertake an extensive and 
analytical survey of economic de- 
velopment in the countries, in agree- 
ment and cooperation with the gov- 
ernments concerned; 

(b) develop in the course of the 
country-by country studies a body 
of techniques of programming eco- 
nomic development adapted to the 
conditions of the countries in the 
ECAFE region; 

(c) study basic economic devel- 
opment problems (including prob- 
lems of population and manpower, 
natural resources, technology and 
productivity, capital formation, fi- 
nancing of development, institution- 
al factors, essential statistical indi- 
cators, etc.) and analyze basic 
development policies with special 
reference to the ECAFE region; and 

(d) study methods of projecting 
economic trends of countries in the 
region with a view to assisting the 
governments in the preparation of 
future development programs or the 
revision of existing ones. 

EcaFE’s secretariat, adds the re- 
port, is now in a position to offer, 
if so requested, its services to the 
countries of the region to assist gov- 
ernments in examining their eco- 
nomic development programs in a 
regional context. While it is recog- 
nized that governments themselves 
are considering these problems and 
acting on them in accordance with 
what they judge to be their best 
interests, the secretariat could, if 
requested by the governments con- 
cerned, help in providing the neces- 
sary information and preliminary 
analysis as a basis for such action. 

The Commission also considers it 
important to devote a larger part 
of its resources to those activities 
which strengthen the economic co- 
operation of countries in the region 
both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world. Proj- 
ects of this character, planned or 
already initiated, are incorporated 
in the Commission’s work program 
and priorities for 1955/56. There is 
no doubt that other concrete oppor- 
tunities for regional cooperation will 
emerge in due course and will be 
brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission. 

While regional problems are un- 
doubtedly important and should 


continue to be the main concern of 
ECAFE, the report also notes that 
most of the countries in the region 
are at a stage of development where 
national projects loom naturally 
large in their scheme of things. For 
this reason, it is urged that ECAFE 
should give due emphasis to proj- 
ects relating to national problems, 
especially those which are common 
to several countries. 

According to its terms of refer- 
ence, it is the responsibility of ECAFE 
to perform advisory services to 
countries of the region at their re- 
quest. Inclusion of this function in 
its terms of reference after ECAFE 
had been in existence for four years 
“constitutes recognition of the fact 
that by reason of the experience 
gained in its work and of its knowl- 
edge of conditions in all countries 
in the region, ECAFE is in a good 
position to render certain advisory 
services to governments.” To assist 
the national development of coun- 
tries in the region, ECAFE should 
continue and strengthen its advisory 
services, to be performed within 
the framework of its work program 
and in cooperation with the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration and the specialized 
agencies. 

To render further technical ad- 
visory services, especially in con- 
nection with the formulation and 
implementation of their economic 
development programs, it is sug- 
gested that a team of senior staff 
members of the ECAFE secretariat, 
headed by the Executive Secretary, 
visit various countries in 1955 and 
1956, at the request of the interested 
governments. 

The Commission noted with spe- 
cial appreciation the statement made 
on behalf of the Secretary-General 
that he is “ready and anxious to 
strengthen in any way within his 
power, the secretariat resources 
available to assist ECAFE in meeting 
the responsibilities placed upon it.” 

It also expressed appreciation for 
the support which the Economic 
and Social Council has given it in 
the discharge of its functions and 
for the support given to it by the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 





Tanganyika—l: Council Assays 


Progress in Largest ‘Trust ‘Territory 


A NEW Legislative Council, with an increased non- 

official membership, was due to hold its first 
meeting in Dar es Salaam, capital of Tanganyika, on 
April 20. Barely a month earlier, at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York, the Trusteeship Council 
completed an exhaustive survey of conditions and pros- 
pects in this, the largest of the eleven Trust Territories. 
Much of the lengthy debate centred on such political de- 
velopments as the composition of the new Legislature 
and the parity of representation. Before the Council were 


two basic reports: the annual report of the Administer- 
ing Authority, and the report of the United Nations 
Visiting Mission which toured Tanganyika last year. 
During its appraisal the Council also heard two peti- 
tioners from the territory (see UNITED NATIONS RE- 
view, Vol. 1, No. 10). 

A review of the Council’s debate, the views of the 
Administering Authority, and the Council’s own con- 
clusions and recommendations on Tanganyika appears 
on the following pages. 
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Considerable attention was devoted to the political rec- 
ommendations submitted by the Visiting Mission, in par- 
ticular the concept of a target date for autonomy. Many 
conflicting views arose on this and other major pro- 
posals. Several representatives supported the Mission’s 
conception of a timed advance towards self-govern- 
ment. Specifically, the Mission believed that even at the 
present pace of development the people of Tanganyika 
can be developed to become self-governing within .a 
single generation. The Mission also felt it should be 
possible, within the main target, to set intermediate 
targets and target dates for phases of development. 

Mr. Jaipal, of India, a member of the Visiting Mis- 
sion, found it difficult to understand why the Adminis- 
tering Authority should object to a target date for self- 
government, since it had voted for a much shorter 
period of Trusteeship for Somaliland under Italian Ad- 
ministration. |This territory is scheduled to attain its 
independence in 1960, after ten years under Trustee- 
ship. | 

The United Kingdom representative had told the 
Council that two important conditions should be ful- 
filled before self-government was granted: first, there 
should be a large body of educated persons who could 
undertake the government of the territory; secondly, 
the resources of the country should be fully developed. 
On the first condition, Mr. Jaipal thought it should be 
possible in from twenty to twenty-five years to train 


enough local inhabitants—Europeans, Asians and Afri- 
cans—to replace the majority of the 2,800 European 
officials at present in the Trust Territory. 

As to the second condition, he continued, the Ad- 
ministering Authority could invite the International 
Bank to survey the territory’s economic potential and 
then develop its resources with money borrowed from 
the Bank. Such development, combined with develop- 
ment financed by private capital, should increase local 
production within the next twenty-five years enough 
to make the country economically viable. 

The Indian representative agreed that there was 
greater freedom of organization, expression and criti- 
cism in Tanganyika than in certain other Trust Terri- 
tories. The Administering Authority’s policy had been 
essentially one of experimentation and the credit for 
the results should go not only to the Administration, 
but also to the Africans, who had demonstrated their 
will and capacity to develop. Mr. Jaipal nevertheless 
felt that a statement of the Administering Authority’s 
intention to grant self-government within from twenty 


to twenty-five years would inevitably hasten the attain- 
ment of such desirable objectives as the unification of 
the people, the breaking down of racial barriers and the 


democratization of local authorities. 

Other representatives endorsing the Visiting Mission’s 
proposals on the setting of a date for autonomy includ- 
ed Salah Eddine Tarazi, of Syria, who did not con- 


General view of a meeting of the Council's Fifteenth Session. The Council President is Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, 
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sider the Mission had exceeded its competence in mak- 
ing such a proposal. Mr. Tarazi regarded the criticism 
directed at the Mission as unconvincing. It was scarcely 
conceivable that the Mission’s conclusions would act 
as a brake on economic activity. Other African terri- 
tories were already on the threshold of independence 
and twenty to twenty-five years seemed a more than 
reasonable period to allow in the case of Tanganyika. 
The Syrian representative believed that the immediate 
setting of a date would serve as a spur to the indigenous 
population and the Administering Authority alike. Afri- 
can society was developing rapidly and its more ad- 
vanced elements had already given proof of their intel- 
ligence and ability. 

Rafael Equizabal, of El Salvador, also believed that 
a fixed time-limit for self-government in Tanganyika 
would be an incentive to all the people. The ultimate 
objective of Trusteeship, he added, was self-govern- 
ment, and the feelings and aspirations of the people 
were for self-government, freedom and independence. 


Mr. Equizabal, another member of the Visiting Mis- 
sion, pointed out that there were many educated inhabi- 
tants of Tanganyika—Africans, Asians and Europeans 
—who had made the territory their home. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that the Africans constituted 99 
per cent of the total population. It was that which gave 
future state. 


Target Date Opposed 


Sharply conflicting views on the Mission’s recom- 
mendations were submitted by the representatives of 
the administering powers, who emphatically opposed 
the concept of a target date for self-government. For 
Australia, William D. Forsyth noted that the recom- 
mendation that Tanganyika should attain self-govern- 
ment within twenty to twenty-five years had received 
no support from any quarter in the territory. Mr. 
Forsyth also pointed out that the President of the 
Tanganyika African National Union, Mr. Nyerere, who 
had appeared before the Council, had taken care not 
to endorse the principle of a target date and, despite 
the statements of the Mission, had been anxious for 
the Council to understand that there was no inter-racial 
disharmony in the territory. Mr. Nyerere had empha- 
sized that his organization was entirely satisfied with 
the present development of the multi-racial society. 


Mr. Forsyth believed the greatest defect of the Mis- 
sion’s report was that it revealed so little reliance on 
the long experience and intimate knowledge of the 
Government of Tanganyika and so little confidence in 
the good faith and judgment of officials who had literal- 
ly devoted their lives to the advancement of the peoples 
of the territory. A very brief visit to a vast territory, 
with a population larger than that of many of the 
Member states of the United Nations, living in very 


complex group relationships and at a level of civiliza- 
tion unfamiliar to the visitors, seemed an insufficient 
basis for radical and far-reaching conclusions arrived 
at with little or no consultation with the appropriate 
Officials of the. territory. 


The Australian representative believed that the setting 
of a time-table for independence would be harmful and 
would create confusion among the indigenous popula- 
tion. Emphasis on a time-table also tended to retard 
economic development by discouraging the investment 
which was essential. The suggestion that Britain might 
withdraw from Tanganyika in so short a period as 
twenty years would clearly have a very adverse effect 
on the prospects of attracting much-needed capital to 
the territory, which could hardly be in the best interests 
of the people, either economically or politically. 


Moreover, if a time-table were set, or the people 
thought one was going to be set, Mr. Forsyth believed 
that the inevitable result would be a crystallization of 
the tribal structure. The tribes, looking ahead to a 
period when British control would no longer exist, 
would undoubtedly foresee a struggle for dominance. 
That would immediately lead to jockeying for position 
and an intensification of tribal rivalries. The con- 
sequence would be the destruction of the democratic 
unity at which the Administering Authority was aiming. 
The anticipation of such a period of confusion and 
struggle even before the target date would further dis- 
courage investment and economic development. 


Australia maintained that the advancement and 
development — political, economic, social and cultural 
—of the peoples of the territory depended on the har- 
monious operation of the Trusteeship System and the 
administration of the territory, and the Visiting Mis- 
sion’s recommendations were inimical to that. 


Problem Common to All Territories 


The representatives of both France and Belgium also 
opposed the time-table concept, either for Tanganyika 
or for other Trust areas. Robert Bargues, of France, 
believed Tanganyika could not be ready for self-gov- 
ernment in twenty-five years. To him, the question was: 
Should an administering authority announce now the 
date for self-government? This was a problem facing 
not only Tanganyika but all Trust Territories. He be- 
lieved that it would be difficult and dangerous to set 
up, a priori, a deadline for self-government unless this 
could be achieved in the immediate future. Political 
evolution, he added, was contingent on economic and 
social evolution and prudence must be exercised. 


The United States delegation did not think that 
Tanganyika’s development towards self-government 
could be accelerated in any way by setting a date for 
independence. Mason Sears, another member of the 
Visiting Mission, maintained that British administrators 





were trying to bring about self-government in the Afri- 
can territories as rapidly as possible. Proof of this was 
to be seen in the cases of British Togoland, the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria and the Cameroons. 


Although the overwhelming majority of the inhabit- 
ants of Tanganyika were African, Mr. Sears saw no 
reason why the other elements, both European and 
Asian, should not contribute to the territory’s develop- 
ment. The Africans themselves would eventually have 
to make a very important decision: they would have to 
decide on a system to protect certain rights of Euro- 
peans and Asians when Tanganyika became self-gov- 
erning. That decision was of basic importance to the 
territory’s economic future. 

A sharp cleavage of views also arose in discussion 
on the parity of representation in Tanganyika’s central 
government. The Visiting Mission had held that racial 
parity in the legislature should be for no longer than 
three years, and that elections and executive responsi- 
bility for non-official members of the legislature should 
be immediately introduced. 


The representative of India considered that the Euro- 
pean and Asian communities had attained, under the 
parity formula, the maximum political influence for 
which they could hope and must now resign them- 
selves to the inevitable increase of African political 
influence. In Mr. Jaipal’s view, parity of representation 
should be modified to provide for increased representa- 
tion as the next stage of development and the time for 
the next phase was after the life of the new Legislative 
Council—namely, at the end of three years. 


Syria, said Mr. Tarazi, deplored the fact that repre- 
sentation in the Executive and Legislative Councils was 
based on the multi-racial principle and that an official 
majority had been retained. He considered that the 
principle of racial representation could not be main- 
tained and that the parity system should be replaced by 
a system of representation of the population as a whole 
after as short a transitional period as possible. 


The representative of Haiti felt that the Administer- 
ing Authority’s policy in political matters should be 
liberalized through a’ progressively increasing partici- 
pation of Africans in the Executive and Legislative 
Councils as well as in local councils. 


The U.S.S.R. representative was also critical of the 
inter-racial structure. Mr. Grubyakov contended that 
the principle of parity was designed to protect the eco- 
nomic and political positions of the British Administra- 
tion in Tanganyika and therefore of the minority. He 
also considered that the Executive and Legislative 
Councils were both in fact advisory bodies. The re- 
organization of the Legislative Council had not in 
reality changed its structure or powers. The Adminis- 
tering Authority should establish legislative, executive 
and judicial organs in which the local population would 
be represented and where there would be no multi- 
racial or inter-racial principles based not on the equality 
but the inequality of the racés. 


The representative of Australia, on the other hand, 
held that the political administrative institutions created 
at the central governmental level necessarily reflected 
the existing lack of integration of society. They were 
designed to promote integration, and were accepted by 
everyone in the territory as of an interim nature and 
would be modified as progress was achieved. 


Local Government and Suffrage 


A number of speakers commended the Administra- 
tion on its steps to set up local government machinery. 
Thus, the representative of China noted that four town 
councils and one local council had been estaolished, 
with several more about to be established. Dr. Liu be- 
lieved that the flexibility of approach on the part of the 
Administering Authority in this respect was worthy of 
commendation but urged a quickening of the pace of 
development. 

On the question of suffrage, the representative of 
India considered that the main barrier to political 
progress was the absence of elections and it was very 
difficult at present to know whether the various politi- 
cal reforms had the support of the people. India urged 
the Administering Authority to take very early steps 
to establish systems of election generally for the central 
and local government bodies based on adult suffrage. 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. noted that there 
was no electoral law in the territory but that the Ad- 
ministering Authority had stated that there would be 
one in time based on a single electoral roll when the 
population demanded it. This meant, however, that 
there would never be one since the entire population 
would never demand it. The Administering Authority 
should introduce an electoral law and the Council 
should take action on this point. 

The representative of New Zealand maintained that 
it would be the negation of government by consent, to 
impose the principle of elective representation before 
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the people fully understood it and were ready to accept. 
Mr. Reid hoped that the Council would encourage the 
Administering Authority in its present policy of per- 
suasion and guidance and had no doubt that this would 
produce much more effective and permanent results 
than any policy of coercion. 


Association with Kenya and Uganda 


Several representatives expressed misgivings over 
the Trust Territory’s association with the neighboring 
colonial territories of Kenya and Uganda. Thus, Mz. 
Jaipal noted “a fair amount of doubt” amcngst many 
Europeans, Asians and Africans in the territory as to 
whether the East African High Commission! oper- 
ates to the advantage of Tanganyika. The Indian repre- 
sentative felt there was a need for a constant review 
of the administrative arrangements between the three 
territories. As the Trusteeship Council’s Committee on 
Administrative Unions was in no position to check the 
practical operation of the system, India favored a 
periodic expert study of the High Commission, its prac- 
tical operation in relation to Tanganyika and the eco- 
nomic advantages or disadvantages of the arrangement. 


Syria considered that the High Commission repre- 
sented the beginning of a federal organization; the 
activities of its organs should be limited to those com- 
patible with the Charter and the Trusteeship Agreement. 


The representative of New Zealand noted the assur- 
ances to the contrary of the Administering Authority in 
response to certain doubts about the meanmg of ad- 
ministrative union and, in particular, fears that it might 
have some relation to a possible future federation with 
other territories. He believed that the Council would 
wish to support these assurances. 


Mr. Grubyakov, of the U.S.S.R., recalled that despite 
past demands by various members of the Council for 
an assurance from the Administering Authority that 
the administrative union would not mean a subsequent 
annexation of the territory by an adjacent colonial 
territory, no such assurance had been received. An ad- 
ministrative union should not lead to such subordina- 
tion, and in any case Tanganyika should have a privi- 
leged position in the union. The Council should confirm 
earlier decisions that the establishment of an adminis- 
trative union did not mean the subordination of a Trust 
Territory to a neighboring colonial territory. 


* The latest annual report of the Administering Authority con- 
tains the following statement on the High Commission: “De- 
signed to secure for each of the participating territories the 
acknowledged practical advantages resulting from clese eco- 
nomic and scientific collaboration this organization is a logical 
evolution from the original arrangements under which the 
Governors of the East African territories met periodically for 
consultation on matters of mutual interest and is in strict 
conformity with the provisions of Article 5(b) of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement for Tanganyika. 

“The High Commission, consisting of the Governors of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, is concerned with the adminis- 
tration of those common services, known as High Commission 
services, which the legislatures of the three ierritories have 
agreed shall be so administered. No new service can be added 
to the list without the approval of each of the territorial legis- 
lative councils.” 


In his summation to the Council, the Special Repre- 
sentative reiterated that the High Commissicn was not 
a step towards federation. It had been stated officially 
that no proposal existed at present for federation in 
East Africa. In view of public opinion, the question of 
federation was not “practical politics” and in any case 
no step would be taken without fully consulting the 
people. 


Economic Progress 


A majority of members commended the territory’s 
economic progress during the past few years. Speakers 
noted the many and varied problems facing the Ad- 
ministration in the economic sphere, including the 
large areas of land damaged by erosion resulting from 
bad agricultural and stock-raising methods, the lack 
of water over vast areas, and the continuing ravages of 
the tsetse fly. Despite these and other handicaps it was 
evident that economic advancement was being main- 
tained and members particularly noted the development 
of communications. 


India noted the Tanganyika Government’s plans for 
bringing more land under cultivation, for improving 
irrigation facilities and water resources, for exploiting 
mineral resources and expanding credit facilities for 
Africans, and for developing secondary industries. 


The representative of India also considered that Afri- 
can production should be increased and A-rican farm- 
ing methods improved by direct assistance and guidance 
from the government. 


The steadily increasing revenue resulting from eco- 
nomic development and a more effective system of 
taxation were noted by the representative of New Zea- 
land. The contribution of Africans, both to central 
government and local authorities, had also been con- 
siderably increased. Mr. Reid believed that the Govern- 
ment’s policy of increasing the financial responsibilities 
of Native Authorities was highly commendable. Thus, 
all types of development were linked together and the 
people were beginning to recognize the relationship 
between revenue from taxation and development in all 
spheres. It had been made clear in the evidence before 
the Council that the great bulk of revenue was still pro- 
vided by non-Africans in Tanganyika. He believed this 
state of affairs must continue for a considerable time 
and it was important that this source of revenue should 
be safeguarded so that social and other services could 
be maintained and extended until African economic 
development had reached the stage where it could itself 
bear the greater portion of the cost. 


The New Zealand representative considered that the 
Council would wish to commend the emphasis given 
by the Administering Authority to the development of 
communications which was providing the territory with 
the basic requirements for the speeding up of its eco- 
nomic production. New Zealand considered that more 
might be done to make loans available to African 
farmers and expressed the hope that further considera- 
tion would be given by the Administration to overcom- 
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ing the difficulties presented in this connection by the 
absence of suitable African security and land title so 
that such loans might be made available to qualified 
African farmers or groups of farmers. 


Mr. Reid commended the great advance in the coun- 
try’s coffee industry and hoped the Government would 
continue to foster this movement and to extend the pro- 
duction of coffee wherever climatic and other factors 
made it possible. It was also important that other crops 
should be developed for cultivation in areas of lower 
fertility. Establishment of a research station for tobacco 
was an excellent step in this direction. 


The New Zealand representative also noted the prog- 
ress made in the local development schemes, particular- 
ly the Sukumaland, Masai, Biharamulo and Ngara and 
Uluguru schemes, and in the preparation of the Ruzizi 
Valley scheme, with the assistance of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and of the Makonde Plateau 
water project. Excellent progress was being made to- 
wards territorial self-sufficiency in basic food supplies 
and Mr. Reid commended the building program of the 
Grain Storage Department. 


Several representatives considered that the Adminis- 
tration should be congratulated for the substantial en- 
couragement it had given to the cooperative movement. 
They noted with satisfaction the readiness with which 
many Africans had adopted the cooperative system. 


The land problem and land alienation evoked a num- 
ber of comments. Thus, the representative of India 
thought it advisable, from the point of view of peace, 
security, racial harmony and long-range development, 
to alienate no more land for agricultural development 
by individual immigrant settlers except where it would 
be demonstrably in the public interest and with the full 
acceptance of the Africans. The Indian delegation wel- 
comed the assurance of the Administering Authority 
that there would be enough land to meet the needs of 
future generations and hoped that in the implementa- 
tion of this policy considerable care would be exercised 
and that alienated land, when re-acquired by the Gov- 
ernment, would be allocated for African utilization, 
with Government assistance wherever feasible. 


Land Alienation Charged 


A more critical view was taken by the representative 
of the U.S.S.R., who held that land had been alienated 
during the year under review by the Council. The 
U.S.S.R. maintained that three million acres of land 
had been alienated for the benefit of Europeans. The 
Administering Authority was even arbitrarily depriving 
whole tribes of their land. The Meru tribe was a case in 
point. Recently the Administering Authority had used 
a new means of alienting land for the benefit of Euro- 
peans—the lease of land for ninety-nine years, which 
was substantially the same as alienation. The Council, 
the U.S.S.R. delegation believed, should recommend 
that the Administering Authority terminate the aliena- 
tion of the land of the indigenous inhabitants, restore 


alienated land, and substantially reduce the duration of 
leases. 


The seriousness of the Meru case was stressed by 
other representatives. The Meru tribe, asserted the rep- 
resentative of India, still grieved for the loss of their 
land, and if there had been no violence so far it was 
chiefly due to the restraint exercised by the Meru lead- 
ers and the Christian missionaries. Mr. Jaipal hoped 
that the Government would be able to affect a recon- 
ciliation and his delegation felt that the land must 
ultimately revert to the Meru and hoped that this would 
shortly be achieved. 


The representative of China shared the view of the 
Visiting Mission that the Meru land case should be 
settled with urgency and was pleased to note that the 
Administering Authority also agreed that it should be 
brought to a satisfactory solution as soon as possible. 
The Administering Authority should not delay any 
further an equitable settlement of the grievance which 
had caused untold hardship to the three hundred 
families concerned. 


The representative of El Salvador supported the 
findings of the Visiting Mission concerning the Meru 
land problem. The Mission had stated that it could find 
no adequate solution to the problem, other than the 
return to the Meru of their land, but that if the Ad- 
ministering Authority were able to find another solu- 
tion acceptable to the tribe, then it should endeavor to 
resolve the question along that line. 


Concern Over Racial Question 


In discussing the territory’s social advancement sev- 
eral members expressed concern over the question of 
racial discrimination, a subject dealt with in some detail 
by the Visiting Mission. The latter found that many 
Africans and Asians believe there is less discrimination 
in Tanganyika than in some other African territories, 
but still more of it than both official and unofficial 
Europeans will admit. 


India found it difficult to reconcile the fact that some 
hotels practised racial discrimination and that many 
Africans and Asians attributed to racial prejudice the 
existence of separate schools for the three races, sepa- 
rate housing, differences in salaries and accommoda- 
tion, with the concept of a multi-racial society and 
good race relations. Discrimination in any form was 
most objectionable in a Trust Territory. It was the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to “root out the evil” 
and build up a public opinion, particularly among the 
Europeans and Asians and to provide the necessary 
leadership. A general campaign might be planned to 
educate the various communities in their responsibili- 
ties to each other in a multi-racial society. 


Mr. Dorsinville, of Haiti, considered that adoption 
of a law would not make racial prejudice disappear. 
But he was profoundly convinced that a law would 
assist in controlling the manifestations of racial dis- 
crimination. He thought the Council should propose 





the elimination of discrimination in the public sphere— 
in the Administration, hotels, schools and hospitals. 


The representative of Syria, while noting that racial 
discrimination was not recognized by law, considered 
that such discrimination should be expressly prohibited 
and every vestige of it eliminated. The existing de facto 
segregation was based on differences in the standard of 
living of the various sections of the population and the 
African masses could not continue to live in conditions 
which retarded their advancement. 


Progress in improving the status of women in the 
territory was noted. Nevertheless, the representative 
of China agreed with the comment of UNESCO that girls’ 
education still demanded the closest attention of the 
Administering Authority which should make it the sub- 
ject of a special study during the next few years. 

Improvements in labor conditions and urban housing 
were noted by several speakers who expressed satisfac- 
tion that in Dar es Salaam new types of houses at a 
cost within the means of an African worker were being 
developed. 

The steady progress in public health and the in- 
creased financial allocations for medical services were 
noted in further comments on the social field. More 
medical staff was being trained and more hospitals 
were being built. The New Zealand representative ob- 
served that the development of a rural dispensary sys- 
tem had now reached a total of 474 dispensaries main- 


tained by local authorities. 


The complete abolition of corporal punishment in 
the territory was urged by several members. In fact, 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. believed that the 
United Nations could not allow corporal punishment 
to be retained in any Trust Territory and that the 
Council should adopt a recommendation categorically 
demanding its abolition by the Administering Authority. 


On this question the representative of New Zealand 
pointed to the enactment of legislation to reduce the 
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number of offences for which the punishment might 
be awarded. Mr. Reid hoped that the Administering 
Authority would continue to pursue the policy of lead- 
ing public opinion to accept complete abolition of the 
punishment. 


Educational Progress 


The ever growing desire for education by the in- 
digenous population was recognized by several repre- 
sentatives as a noteworthy educational development. 
Nevertheless, the Administration’s present educational 
policy, embracing separate establishments for African, 
Asian and European students, was a matter of concern 
to some members who felt that there should be a 
unified pattern for all, regardless of race. The Visiting 
Mission, in reporting on the educational situation, ex- 
pressed the conviction that these separate systems of 
education in Tanganyika constitute an indication that 
the creation of a unified society and state in the terri- 
tory is still far off. 

The representatives of Syria and El Salvador both 
considered that the existence of separate schools for 
each of the three racial groups was “quite unjustified, 
particularly at the secondary level.” Mr. Tarazi, of 
Syria, considered that the number of secondary schools 
was insufficient and that admission to the University 
College of Makerere in Uganda was difficult. The num- 
ber of secondary schools should be increased, a univer- 
sity education should be established within the territory 
and the system of scholarships increased. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. could not agree 
that racial considerations should be taken into account 
in making educational plans for the territory. There 
should be schools giving instruction in all the languages 
of the children’s countries of origin. This, he held, 
would be a fair system based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equality of nationalities. 

The representative of Australia also drew attention 
to the educational progress at all levels, which was, 





he considered, reflected by a six-fold expansion of 
public expenditure for that purpose. There had been 
extensions to school buildings and substantial increases 
in departmental staff. The number of primary schools 
and the primary school teaching staff had increased 
considerably. On the other hand, teaching staff for the 
middle schools had decreased, while little net change 
had been effected in that for secondary schools. But 
the enrolments in teacher-training centres had in- 
creased in 1953, and there had been a noteworthy in- 
crease in primary school and middle school enrolments. 

The New Zealand representative believed that the 
Administering Authority had advanced sound argu- 
ments in favoring the gradual development towards the 
unification of the educational structure from the top 
downwards. Until there was less disparity between the 
curricula and conditions of the African and European 
primary schools, it would be educationally wasteful 


to unify them, not to mention the difficulties posed by 
such problems as the language of instruction. He was, 
however, glad to note the intention that the new Tech- 
nical Institute at Dar es Salaam would be inter-racial. 

Commenting on the increased drive in adult educa- 
tion in the territory, Mr. Reid noted the development of 
public information media and the encouragement given 
to Swahili-language and other indigenous newspapers. 
The East African Literature Bureau had provided valu- 
able material; the use of radio broadcasting for the dis- 
semination of educational programs and the appoint- 
ment of an African as second Education Officer in 
respect of the service were to be welcomed. The Council 
should, he felt, encourage the Administering Authority 
to continue and extend these activities. He also thought 
that the Legislative Council’s proceedings might be 
broadcast to the people. 


Tanganyika—2: Special Representative 


Replies to Three Main Issues 


I* a closing statement to the Coun- 

cil the Special Representative of 
the Administering Authority, Ar- 
thur J. Grattan-Bellew, dealt with 
many of the comments made in the 
general debate and observations of 
the Visiting Mission. 

At the outset Mr. Grattan-Bellew, 
noting the hundreds of thousands 
of words which had been spoken 
and written on the Tanganyika re- 
ports, recalled that the relationship 
between Tanganyika and the Trus- 
teeship Council had been one of 
willing cooperation, as should be 
the case, since the ultimate objec- 
tives were the same—leading the 
people of Tanganyika progressively 
forward to self-government. 

In this cooperation, the Admin- 
istering Authority and Tanganyika 
had always given careful considera- 
tion to criticisms and recommenda- 
tions made by the Council, and 
for its part, the Council had recog- 
nized the special position of the 
Administering Authority and the 
Government of Tanganyika, as the 
ones responsible for the territory’s 
administration. 
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Because of such responsibility, he 
submitted that the views of the Ad- 
ministering Authority should not be 
opposed merely because there were 
other points of view. There were 
two sides to every question, and 
probably more sides to every issue. 
To oppose the policy of the Admin- 
istering Authority, a policy that had 
already been introduced and was 
partly implemented, merely on the 
ground that another point of view 
had been put forward, would, he 
maintained, be wrong and disaster- 
ous to the interests of the territory. 

Mr. Grattan-Bellew did not sug- 
gest that the policy should not be 
criticized, where necessary, or that 
suggestions should not be made. But 
the Visiting Mission’s report went a 
great deal further than that concern- 
ing those main controversial issues. 

The Special Representative then 
dealt with the three main questions 
which, he felt, had given rise to 
controversy. The first was the Mis- 
sion’s recommendation that a date 
should be fixed for the attainment 
of self-government. The arguments 


against fixing a date could be sum- 
marized as follows: the stage of de- 
velopment the territory had reached 
and present conditions there made 
it impossible to fix a date; if a 
target date were fixed, it would 
probably be a disappointment to 
many of the inhabitants and, since 
it would be arbitrary, it would be 
very difficult to alter it without caus- 
ing a certain political instability; 
the inhabitants of the territory had 
never asked for a date to be fixed; 
lastly, there were many less devel- 
oped indigenous authorities who 
were firmly attached to their tradi- 
tions and customary laws and would 
think they had been abandoned be- 
fore they were anywhere near ready 
to take their places at the side of 
the more advanced tribes. 

In defence of the opposite con- 
tention, it had been claimed that 
specification of a target date would 
give the people faith and inspira- 
tion. The people did not, however, 
require to be given faith, because 
they knew that the Administering 
Authority was progressively lead- 





ing them towards self-government; 
they did not need inspiration. They 
desired to develop their country in 
every respect, but in their own fash- 
ion and at their own time. If the 
Council weighed the two conten- 
tions and bore in mind that the 
Administering Authority and the 
Government of Tanganyika had the 
great advantage over the members 
of the Mission of knowing the local 
conditions of the people and its in- 
terests, it could hardly endorse the 
Mission’s proposal. 


Twenty-five Year Deadline 


Mr. Grattan-Bellew noted that 
the Visiting Mission was sure that 
the territory would be ready for 
self-government, not in twenty to 
twenty-five years, but “much ear- 
lier.” From which some members 
of the Council appeared to conclude 
that Tanganyika would be ready for 
self-government in twenty-five years. 
The President of the Tanganyika 
African National Union (TANU) 
had been under the impression that 
the Tanganyika Government had 
positively stated that Tanganyika 
would not be ready for self-govern- 
ment in twenty-five years. But the 
Tanganyika Government had made 
no such statement; it would not 
suggest a target date on which the 
territory would become independent, 
nor would it suggest any date be- 
fore which self-government could 
definitely not be granted. 


The Special Representative 
thought there was nothing wrong— 
it might even be desirable and good 
—for members of the public to 
speculate about when Tanganyika 
might be granted self-government, 
or about the minimum period that 
must pass before self-government 
could be attained. “But,” he added, 
“it is not allright for the Adminis- 
tering Authority or the Govern- 
ment of Tanganyika to do so. For 
anything that the Administering 
Authority or the Government of 
Tanganyika says must inevitably be 
an authoritative statement; it could 
be nothing less than that. And how 
could the Administering Authority 
or the Government of Tanganyika 


make such an authoritative state- 
ment without the necessary factors 
on which it must be based?” 


Again, the Mission appeared to 
be convinced that it was possible to 
fix a time-table for the various 
stages of political progress. In par- 
ticular, it proposed that the prin- 
ciple of parity in representation in 
the Legislative Council should be 
abandoned after three years. In any 
event, the Administering Authority 
had never categorically stated that 
parity of representation must last 
for three years. Time and experi- 
ence alone would determine how 
long parity should last. It had been 
accepted by the mass of the people, 
whose opinions had been assessed 
by the Committee on Constitutional 
Development and by the district 
officers. 


The Special Representative fur- 
ther explained that parity of repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Council 
would probably come into opera- 
tion on April 20, 1955. It was the 
system which would best serve the 
interests of the territory at present. 
Time and experience would show 
whether this was a_ satisfactory 
system. 


The Special Representative also 
explained that the fourteen mem- 
bers of the Legislative Coun- 
cil were members of the Tanganyika 
Unofficial Members’ Organization. 
They were nominated to the Legis- 
lative Council, but that did not 
mean that they did not represent a 
large section of public opinion. For 
example, the African member who 
had presented a written memoran- 
dum to the Trusteeship Council and 
had attended its debates, had been 
elected by 80,000 Lawalis, and one 
Asian member was the leader of an 
organization which the Visiting 
Mission had described as one of the 
strongest and best organized in the 
territory. 


Some members of the Council 
had commented on the multi-racial 
society of Tanganyika in a way 
which had seemed to have little 
relation to actual circumstances. 
The question was merely one of de- 
ciding what policy would best serve 


the progress and development of 
the territory. In any event, it would 
be for the people of Tanganyika to 
decide and the decision would not 
be dictated to them by any outside 
body. 


Development of 
Lecal Councils 


The Indian representative had 
stated that action should be taken 
to weld the various elements of the 
people of Tanganyika into one na- 
tion. That was the policy of the 
Administering Authority and of the 
Government. No rapid and spec- 
tacular results could, however, be 
expected. The development of local 
councils, whether purely African or 
inter-racial, depended solely on the 
circumstances in each area. 


The Administering Authority had 
stated that it would not be possible 
to introduce an electoral system 
based on adult suffrage throughout 
the territory. The petitioners who 
had been before the Council con- 
firmed that statement. The President 
of the Tanganyika African National 
Union had even recommended that 
elections should be held in only three 
areas, Dar es Salaam, some parts of 
the Northern Province and one part 
of the Lake Province. However, the 
Administering Authority had de- 
clared that as soon as the new Leg- 
islative Council had been estab- 
lished elections would take place in 
certain areas where there were no 
insurmountable difficulties. 


When elections took place for the 
new Legislative Council, there would 
be three constituencies, one Afri- 
can, one Asian and one European, 
and the Administering Authority 
believed it would be better to elect 
the members for all three constitu- 
encies rather than to have two mem- 
bers elected and one nominated. 


The Government was endeavor- 
ing to teach the people democratic 
methods. Elections had been held 
in forty-three districts to fill vacan- 
cies in Native Authorities. It was 
the Government’s policy that the 
Native Authorities should be elected 
by the people whenever possible. 
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Mr. Grattan-Bellew commented 
on the Soviet Union representative's 
assertion that the Administering 
Authority had no “real intention of 
introducing elections.” The Special 
Representative pointed out that 
elections had been introduced many 
years previously in local govern- 
ment and the Administration ex- 
pected to extend them considerably. 
The U.S.S.R. representative had 
also asked why Africans in the 
hospitals received food different from 
that given to Asians and Europeans: 
the answer was that the Africans 
were given the food that they pre- 
ferred. The U.S.S.R. representative 
had, he felt, “misapprehended what 
was going on in Tanganyika.” 

Throughout his summation the 
Special Representative underlined 
the Administering Authority’s belief 
that constitutional development 
should proceed in stages. If far- 
reaching constitutional changes were 
made, they would be likely to affect 
the stability of the territory and 
shake the people’s confidence in the 
Government. That was why the 
Administering Authority disagreed 
with the Visiting Mission’s recom- 
mendations. 


Land Alienation 


Mr. Grattan-Bellew recalled that 
on the land question the Visiting 
Mission had recommended there 
should be no further alienation of 
land to immigrants. It had no doubt 
based its recommendation on the 
statement of policy appearing in a 
document dated 1953. The Mission 
had not been aware of a more re- 
cent statement of policy made by 
the Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies when he had visited Tangan- 
yika in October 1954. The Indian 
and El Salvadorian representatives, 
however, appeared not to have ac- 
cepted the Mission’s recommenda- 
tion as it stood. Their view had 
been that agricultural land should 
not be alienated for the benefit of 


immigrants unless it was clearly in 
the public interest and subject to 
the consent of the Africans. That 
view was almost identical with that 
put forward by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in his state- 
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ment. Further, the Governor of 
Tanganyika, Sir Edward Twining, 
had indicated to the Mission that 
there would be very little further 
alienation of agricultural land to Eu- 
ropeans, and his decision was final 
in the matter. In future, land would 
be alienated only to facilitate the de- 
velopment of certain regions which 
would require foreign capital and 
skill. Such alienations would clearly 
be in the public interest. Of course, 
there would have to be consultation 
with the Africans in every case. 

The Mission had also recom- 
mended that rights of occupancy of 
land should not be granted for 
longer than thirty-three years. The 
Administering Authority had set 
out its objections to that proposal 
in its observations. If the proposal 
were carried out, it would prevent 
certain economic developments in 
the territory from taking place. The 
Indian representative had been mis- 
taken in stating that the law on 
rights of occupancy had been 
amended recently; there had been 
no change. 


With regard to the Meru land 
case, on which much had been said 
by the Mission and by Council 
members in debate, the Special 
Representative noted that the Tan- 
ganyika Government was taking ac- 
tion on the matter and added that it 
would be “a great pity” if any deci- 
sion by the Council should preju- 
dice that action. 


Question of Financial Aid 


The Administering Authority had 
always emphasized the vital im- 
portance of economic development 
in the territory, an issue also stressed 
in the Council’s deliberations by 
the President of the Tanganyika 
Unofficial Members’ Organization, 
Sir Charles Phillips, and the Presi- 
dent of the Tanganyika African Na- 
tional Union, Mr. Nyerere. It had 
been suggested that the Interna- 
tional Bank might finance economic 
development. According to the 
Mission’s report, someone had as- 
serted that the International Bank 
would lend money at 2 per cent. 
Unfortunately, that was not true. 
There were many difficulties to be 


overcome in negotiating a loan from 
the Bank. The Administering Au- 
thority would gladly welcome funds 
from public agencies. In the mean- 
time, however, it had to rely on 
attracting private capital and skill 
so that the territory could continue 
to progress. 


The Special Representative did 
not believe that the proposal that the 
International Bank should be asked 
to make a survey of the seventy 
million acres of unproductive land 
was practicable at the present time. 
Even if that area were brought into 
cultivation, there would be no one 
to populate it or to cultivate it. The 
present method was better: the 
Government’s technical advisers 
singled out those areas where open- 
ing up the land would bring not 
only economic but also social bene- 
fits. 


Discrimination Charges 
Rebutted 


Turning to social questions the 
Special Representative noted that a 
number of representatives had im- 
plied that there was considerable 
racial discrimination in Tanganyika. 
That was not the case. While there 
were isolated cases of racial dis- 
crimination they were no more nu- 
merous than elsewhere and it was 
questionable whether they warrant- 
ed the adoption of special legisla- 
tion. Some members had held that 
there should be such legislation, 
with penal sanctions. The Adminis- 
tering Authority considered it pref- 
erable to lead public opinion so that 
it would be against any form of 
racial discrimination. That policy 
had been successful and should 
therefore be continued. There was 
no racial discrimination in the Ad- 
ministration. The only distinction 
was in the salaries paid to a number 
of higher civil servants that the 
Government was obliged to recruit 
from outside the territory. 

Mr. Grattan-Bellew acknowledged 
that there were not enough African 
doctors of medicine. Progress was 
bound to be slow in that field since 
it took eight years for a doctor of 
medicine to qualify in institutions 
of higher education. However, it 





was hoped that the number of medi- 
cal students would increase every 
year. 

Immigration was carefully con- 
trolled by the Immigration Control 
Board, a non-official body which 
included only two government 
officials and which acted solely in 
the interests of the Trust Territory. 
The number of immigrants had been 
reduced year after year as the in- 
habitants had become more and 
more fitted to fill administrative and 
technical positions. 


Education Plans 


The Special Representative also 
commented on criticisms levelled at 
the educational system, with par- 
ticular regard to the segregation of 
races in the system. He noted that 
the latest report of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization on Tangan- 
yika’s educational program agreed 
that such segregation was inevitable 
at present. The language of instruc- 
tion should be the one that the 
children knew best and it was pref- 
erable not to take the children out 
of their element by thrusting them 
into an environment entirely differ- 
ent from their home environment. 
Furthermore, it should not be over- 


Children at a Masai 

Village School, in 
the Northern Prov- 
ince of Tanganyika. 


looked that the Africans paid lower 
education taxes and school fees 
than the Asians and much lower 
than the Europeans. It was the Ad- 
ministration’s policy to bring about 
a gradual unification of the school 
system, starting at the top. He hoped 
that members’ criticisms regarding 
female education would assist the 
Administration to overcome the 
opposition that still remained to 
such education in the territory. The 
situation had now greatly improved. 

It had been suggested that Afri- 
cans reaching the standard required 
to go to a university could not ob- 
tain admission to Makerere College 
because of a quota system. That 
suggestion was incorrect. Under the 
Ten-Year Plan, two hundred Tan- 
ganyika students should be at Mak- 
erere College by 1956. Today, there 
were 112 there, and 50 more were 
due to go this year. Hence, it looked 
as though the target of 200 students 
would not be reached by 1956 be- 
cause they would not have a suffi- 
cient number of qualified students 
in the territory. The Administration 
was aware that there would be a 
need for an institution of university 
status in the territory. The Govern- 
ment was studying plans in this con- 
nection and considering ways and 


means of financing such an institu- 
tion, whose establishment would 
cost a very considerable sum of 
money. But there was no need for 
that institution at present, because 
there were not as yet a sufficient 
number of students who could take 
advantage of it. 

In conclusion, the Special Repre- 
sentative assured the Council that 
the many helpful suggestions made 
in its review of the Tanganyika re- 
ports would be reported to the Ad- 
ministering Authority and carefully 
considered. Mr. Grattan-Bellew 
then quoted from a passage in his 
opening statement to the Council: 
“In spite of the many diversities 
which exist and which make a multi- 
racial form of society essential and 
inevitable, there is to be found a 
common desire to build up one 
composite society in Tanganyika 
incorporating all those who have 
made the territory their home—and, 
in the absence of a better phrase, 
we call that a multi-racial society. 
Its purpose is to live together, to 
work together, in harmony and in 
peace, each making his contribution 
towards the Tanganyika of the fu- 
ture.” Nothing he had heard in the 
general debate caused him to change 
that view. 





The United Nations Visiting Mission toured Tanganyika during August and September last year. This shows a 
gathering at Tabora headquarters of Tanganyika’s Western Province, listening to an informal speech by the Mission's 
Chairman, Mr. J. S. Reid, of New Zealand. 


Tanganyika—3: ‘The Council Adopts 


Its Recommendations and Comments 


“HE Trusteeship Council’s report on Tanganyika, 
which will now form part of the Council’s annual 
report to the General Assembly, was adopted on March 
24 by a vote of 3-2, with 7 abstentions. In this unusual 
ballot, taken by roll call, only China, Haiti and the 
United States voted in favor of the report. Negative 
votes were cast by Belgium and the United Kingdom, 
while the following Member states abstained: Australia, 
El Salvador, France, India, New Zealand, Syria and 
the U.S.S.R. 

In explaining the United Kingdom’s negative vote, 
Sir Alan Burns said the only reason for this was be- 
cause the report included two recommendations with 
which his delegation strongly disagreed. The first con- 
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cerned a paragraph in the recommendation on the ques- 
tion of land alienation, and the second the recommenda- 
tion on racial discrimination. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, said he had opposed 
the report since he could not endorse a single docu- 
ment which contained amendments against which he 
“felt bound to vote.” 

Several other representatives explained their dele- 
gation’s vote. Mr. Jaipal, of India, considered that the 
conclusions and recommendations on Tanganyika re- 
flected only to a very limited extent the views expressed 
in the Council’s “fairly exhaustive debate” and did not 
present a true picture of conditions in the territory. The 
report, he felt, contained “nothing more than expres- 





A train load of cut sisal en route 
to the factory at Tungi Estate, near 
Morogoro. For the last fifty years 
Tanganyika has been the world’s 
largest producer of sisal, the 
territory's main export crop. 
Production in 1953 according to 
the latest administrative report 
amounted to 157,689 tons. 


sions of hope.” Some important points which arose in 
debate had been excluded; for example, the timetable 
principle, the operations of the East African High Com- 
mission and the abolition of corporal punishment. This 
was why India was obliged to abstain in the voting. 

Mr. Bargues said France had abstained because in 
his view the questions that had been raised called for 
a thorough examination, which had been impossible 
during the current session. 

The U.S.S.R., said Mr. Grubyakov, had abstained 
because the report ignored some of the most crucial 
questions affecting the territory. He had originally 
intended to vote against the report, but certain modifi- 
cations had enabled him to abstain instead. 

Mr. Loomes, of Australia, explained that he had 
abstained because of the inclusion of the additional 
paragraphs dealing with land alienation and with racial 
discrimination. He had intended to vote for the Draft- 
ing Committee’s conclusions, but had been unable to 
do so owing to the inclusion of those two highly con- 
troversial questions. 

New Zealand, said Mr. Reid, had abstained for 
reasons similar to those of the Australian representative. 

Mr. Equizabal, of El Salvador, said that he had 
abstained because the report did not accurately reflect 
the discussions which had taken place in the Council 
and in his view was not in accordance with rule 101 of 
the rules of procedure. 

For the United States, Mr. Sears said he had sup- 
ported the report in a spirit of compromise and because, 
while the text was not ideal, it was the best likely to 
be obtained. 

In its general comments on conditions in the terri- 
tory the Council recalled a recommendation endorsed 
at its thirteenth session—a year ago—concerning the 
relationship between the various groups of Tangan- 


yika’s population. In particular, it recalled a recom- 
mendation relating to the development of a sense of 
territorial consciousness on the part of all sections of 
the population and to the desirability of establishing 
a common citizenship. 

The Council noted the efforts of the Administering 
Authority to foster cooperation among the various 
population groups and to encourage participation of all 
groups in the new organs of local government. The 
Administering Authority was urged to continue to 
promote, by all means within its power, the further 
participation of the indigenous inhabitants in all the 
organs of government, the growth of a sense of terri- 
torial consciousness and the eventual establishment of 
a common roll, a common citizenship and of a Tan- 
ganyikan nationality. 


Political Advancement 


In a chapter on political questions the Council dealt 
with such matters as the operation of the central 
government and African participation in the same, 
with the development of local government organs and 
of universal suffrage in the territory. With regard to 
the central government the Council recalled its rec- 
ommendations of a year ago concerning the reorgani- 
zation of the Legislative Council. In particular the 
Council recalled its hope that the proposed changes 
might be implemented within the five-year period pre- 
viously fixed and that the retention of separate repre- 
sentation of the three population groups, even on the 
improved basis of parity between them, would be 
regarded by the Administering Authority as a tran- 
sitional phase. 

The Council noted that the Administering Authority 
intends to establish the enlarged and reorganized 
Legislative Council in April 1955, well within the 
envisaged five-year period, and that, while the principle 
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of parity has been adopted and is designed to function 
for some time, it is basically transitional. 

The Council hoped that it would be kept fully in- 
formed by the Administering Authority in future reports 
of the progress made and experience gained in this 
experiment, together with an assessment of its value. 
It was further hoped that the experience gained in the 
next constitutional stage would point the way towards 
early and progressive increase in African, non-official 
representation in the Legislative Council, and towards 
the attainment, as soon as possible, of the Charter’s 
goal of self-government or independence. 

Arrangements whereby members of the Legislative 
Council may speak in Swahili subject only to the 
Speaker’s approval were noted “with appreciation” by 
the Council. 

Recalling another thirteenth session proposal on 
African membership in the Executive Council, the 
Council noted “with satisfaction” that, as a means of 
ensuring greater participation of Africans in Govern- 
ment, the Administering Authority has appointed an 
additional African to the Executive Council. 


Local Government 


The Council noted with satisfaction that, in imple- 
mentation of the local Government Ordinance four 
town councils and a local council have now been 
established, that the requisite instrument is in prepara- 
tion for the establishment of the first County Council 
and that arrangements are going forward for the estab- 
lishment of several other county, town and local coun- 
cils. The Council reiterated that the Administering Au- 
thority should intensify its efforts in this direction, that 
the people concerned should cooperate, and that the 
Administering Authority should intensify efforts to gain 
the consent of the people to the constitutional changes 
provided for in the present local government law, so 
that the pace of development might be quickened. 


The further increase in local government institutions 
with the elective principle, together with the Adminis- 
tration’s plans for early local government elections 
wherever the people desire them, evoked the Council’s 
satisfaction. In this connection the Council recalled its 
thirteenth session comment to the effect that continued 
and extended experience in elective methods on the 
local authority level would help facilitate the introduc- 
tion as soon as possible of universal suffrage based on 
a common roll. In this respect, the Council noted that 
the Administering Authority intends that, when the 
new Legislative Council is well established, elections 
will be introduced on a common roll, with appropriate 
voting qualifications in areas where there may be a 
substantial demand for elections. The Council urged 
the Administering Authority progressively to introduce 
this System as soon as practicable for the election of 
members to central and local government bodies. 


Increasing African Production 


The Council found that in general the territory’s 
economic progress has been maintained, particularly in 
the development of capital works and the expansion 
of communications. Noting this with satisfaction, the 
Council hoped the Administering Authority will con- 
tinue to seek outside aid in the further development 
of the country’s resources. The Council noted, with 
appreciation, the efforts to increase African production 
and the increased part played by Africans in both 
producing and marketing cash crops; the efforts made 
to obtain self-sufficiency in foodstuffs; the considerable 


progress achieved in the provision of water supplies 
and irrigation schemes and the advance made in the 
local development schemes for the settlement of Afri- 
cans in new areas. At the same time the Council hoped 
the Administering Authority will make further efforts 
to make loans available to African farmers and that 
further consideration will be given to overcoming diffi- 


Picking coffee on an African owned 
farm on the lower slopes of 

Mount Kilimanjaro. Tanganyika’s 
coffee industry is largely 
autonomous, operating through 
growers’ associations, cooperatives 
and, in some areas, statutory boards. 
Total coffee production by African 
growers in 1953 was some 11,250 
tons, with non-African production 
totalling 3,550 tons. Last year 

the territory’s most important 
export, after sisal, was coffee, 
valued at £11,000,000. Cotton 
and diamonds rank high amongst 
other major exports. 





The Ocean Road 
Government Hospital, 
Dar es Salaam, 
capital of the Trust 
Territory. A maternity 
wing was recently 
opened in this 
modern hospital. 


culties due to the absence of a form of land title under 
Native Law and custom which could be used as secur- 
ity for a loan. 


The special attention being paid to the development 


of the cooperative movement was noted with satisfac- 


tion. The Council was also pleased to find that trained 
African officials are taking increasing responsibility 
for the management of the cooperative societies, and 
hoped that this development will continue. 


Land Problem 


The Council devoted considerable attention to land 
and land alienation in its observations and recommen- 
dations. Recalling earlier comments on this question 
it noted the most recent policy statement on the ques- 
tion to the effect that the Tanganyika Government will 
ensure that there will be sufficient land available to 
meet the needs of future generations of all races who 
have made their homes in Tanganyika, and will only 
permit alienation of land to newcomers in special 
circumstances, or for purposes where it is necessary 
to obtain particular development which the territory 
cannot undertake out of its own resources. The Coun- 
cil, noting that the Royal Commission on Land and 
Population in East Africa has recently concluded its 
examination of the situation and that the future policy 
of the Administering Authority will, to some extent, 
depend on its recommendations, awaits with interest 
the receipt of the report of the Royal Commission. 

The Council further requested the Administering 
Authority, in formulating a new policy, to give the 
utmost attention to the actual and future needs of the 


indigenous inhabitants as a whole, and meanwhile to 
exercise the greatest caution in granting occupancy 
rights to non-indigenous inhabitants for agricultural 
and other private purposes and to grant such rights 
only after full consultation with the Africans concerned 
and after obtaining their consent. 

Tribal lands belonging to the Meru was the subject 
of special concern to the Council. Recalling previous 
recommendations on this question and the comments 
of the 1954 Visiting Mission thereon, the Council 
noted “with concern” that the Meru families in question 
still appear to be aggrieved over their eviction from 
their land and that they still demand its return. The 
Council noted that two rights of occupancy in the area 
in question are being revoked and that a committee 
will consider the utilization of this land. 

Considering it desirable to resolve this problem at 
an early date, the Council urged the Administering 
Authority to take all possible steps to reach an accept- 
able settlement. 


Social Advancement 


In the social field the Council noted progress in 
labor conditions, urban housing and medical and health 
services. It welcomed the Administration’s steps to pro- 
mote trade union development and hoped that these 
activities will be reinforced by such means as inviting 
trade union leaders from abroad to visit the territory 
and, where appropriate, by selecting Africans for train- 
ing abroad in trade union principles and methods. 

On the question of racial discrimination the Council 
recommended the Administration to take all “the steps 
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necessary” to put an end to all forms of racial dis- 
crimination by educating public opinion and if neces- 
sary by adopting penal legislation. 

The Council noted the satisfactory progress achieved 
in constructing urban housing for rental as well as 
the African Urban housing loan fund and hoped 
that the Administering Authority will encourage intend- 
ing African home-owners to make use of this fund. 
The Council also hoped that the Administering Au- 
thority will devote further attention to the improvement 
of rural housing. 

The Council noted with satisfaction the progress 
made in public health, in particular in the training of 
medical staff and in the development of rural dispen- 
saries. The Council commended the observations of 
the World Health Organization to the attention of the 
Administering Authority. 

The Council also noted the observations submitted 
by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization on educational progress in the Trust 
Territory. {Special reports on public health and educa- 
tional services respectively were presented to the Coun- 
cil by WHO and UNESCO]. 


Educational System 


Touching on the general educational policy of the 
Administering Authority, the Council observed the 
existence of separate schools for each race. Believing 
that separate schools were an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of a unified society, the Council noted that it is 





the policy of the Administering Authority gradually to 
unify the educational system from the top and urged it 
to establish inter-racial schools and to unify the educa- 
tional system of the Territory. 

Noting the continuing progress in the development of 
African education, the Council hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to increase enrolments in middle, secondary and 
vocational schools in the near future and that the Ad- 
ministering Authority will place emphasis in the next 
educational plan on the expansion of such schools. 

The Council, noting that the total number of girls 
enrolled in schools has increased, but not in proportion 
to the total enrolment of pupils and that in middle and 
secondary schools the number of-girls represents only 
a small proportion of total enrolment, recommended 
that the Administering Authority continue to encourage 
the expansion of education for girls and devote special 
attention to this question. 

Emphasis has continually been placed on the serious 
problem of teacher training in the territory. On this 
subject the Council noted there has been some increase 
in the number of teachers qualifying, and hoped that 
the upward trend will be accelerated. It was hoped 
that the Administering Authority will pursue consid- 
eration of the establishment of an institution of univer- 
sity status within the Territory. 

The Council also hoped the Administration would 
continue to increase the number of scholarships award- 
ed for study abroad. 


A view of the Teachers Training Centre at Butimbwa, in the Lake Province of Tanganyika. Six months’ refresher 


courses are held at this and another recently-compler 





‘d Government training centre for African teachers. 





WORLD OIL SITUATION 


\ ORE than half the world’s oil 

fuels are used for transport 
purposes, just under a fifth in house- 
holds and slightly over a fifth in in- 
dustry. These are some of the con- 
clusions to be drawn from estimates 
for 1953 for the world (outside the 
U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe and main- 
land China) given in the latest 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, which 
was prepared by the Statistical Of- 
fice of the United Nations. 

It also shows that North America 
consumed well over half the petro- 
leum products used throughout the 
entire world in 1953, and thai about 
a third of the liquid fuels used in 
all countries, excluding the U.S.S.R., 
Eastern Europe and mainland China 
was in the form of motor gasoline. 


The following table gives esti- 
mates of the end uses to which oil 
fuels were put during 1953 in the 
world, not counting the U.S.S.R.., 
Eastern Europe and mainland 
China. 


Milion Percent 
metric age of 
tons total 


Household, etc. 100 19.2 
Transport? 290 55.8 
(Air) (20) (3.8) 
(Highway) (180) (34.6) 
(Rail, pipeline and in- 
land waterways) (40) (7.7) 
(Ocean) (50) (9.6) 
Electric Power and Gas. 20 3.8 
Industry® and others* 110 3= 21.2 


. Including some agricultural use. 
. Including some white oils for agricul- 
tural or military use. 
3. Including refinery use. 
. Including fuel oils for military use. 


The amount of liquid fuels used 
in 1953 is estimated at 526 million 
tons (excluding the U.S.S.R., East- 
ern Europe and mainland China). 
Of this, 2.1 per cent went in the 
form of aviation gasoline, 33.1 per 
cent as motor gasoline, and 5.9 per 
cent as kerosene and jet fuel. Dis- 
tillate fuel oil accounted for 21.8 
per cent, residual fuel oil for 35 per 
cent, and liquefied petroleum gas for 
2.1 per cent. 


Total world Consumption of pe- 
troleum fuel products in 1953 came 
to about 580 million tons. North 
America used 57.1 per cent, West- 
ern Europe 10.9 per cent, and the 
U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe and main- 
land China, together, 9.5 per cent. 
Latin America accounted for 6.7 
per cent, Asia (outside the Middle 
East) for 3.2 per cent, the Middle 
East for 1.5 per cent, and Africa 
and Oceania for 1.2 per cent each. 
The rest went for bunkering pur- 
poses. 

As for production, that reached 
record levels in 1954. Output that 
year of petroleum and natural gas- 
oline was more than 700 million 
tons, 28 million tons higher than the 
previous peak attained in 1953. 


The Middle East and Latin 
America were mainly responsible 
for this rise, with increases of 15 
million and 9 million tons respec- 
tively. Eastern Europe and the 
U.S.S.R., where production went up 
by 7 million tons, were responsible 
for the remainder. 


The increases in output from 
these regions were partially offset by 
a drop of 4 million tons in North 
America’s production. As a result 
of this decline, North America’s 
share of the world’s production fell 
below half for the first time since 
1902. 

Meanwhile, the Middle East, 
which outstripped Latin America as 
an oil producer for the first time in 
1953, increased its lead in 1954 to 
6 million tons. 


North America’s share of world 
output has declined from 53.1 per 
cent in 1950 to 51.2 per cent in 
1953 and then to 48.6 per cent in 
1954. That of the Middle East has 
risen from 16.4 per cent in 1950, 
to 18 per cent in 1953 and then to 
19.4 per cent in 1954. Latin Amer- 
ica’s share has fluctuated. In 1950, 
it produced 19.3 per cent of the 


world’s oil. In 1953, that share 
dropped to 17.9 per cent. But it 
rose again in the following year to 
18.5 per cent. Output in the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe grew from 8.4 
per cent of the world total in 1950 
to 9.7 per cent in 1953, and to 10.3 
per cent in 1954. 


International trade in petroleum 
and petroleum products has also 
risen — to about 340 million tons 
in 1954. Of this, crude oil ac- 
counted for about 210 million tons 
and products for the rest. 


Most of the crude oil entering the 
international market came from the 
Middle East (over 110 million tons) 
and Venezuela (about 75 million 
tons). It went chiefly to Western 
Europe (nearly 90 million tons), the 
Netherlands Antilles (over 40 mil- 
lion tons) and North America 
(about 45 million tons). Most of the 
petroleum products traded abroad 
came from the Netherlands Antilles 
(over 30 million tons), Europe 
(about 30 million tons) and the 
Middle East and the United States 
(roughly 15 million tons each). 


There has been a further shift in 
refinery activities from the produc- 
ing to the consuming areas, as the 
Monthly Bulletin reports. 


Thus, Western Europe stepped 
up its output of petroleum products 
from 35 million tons in 1950 to 
more than 76 million in 1953. North 
America’s output over this period 
rose from 254 million to 333 mil- 
lion tons. Output also increased 
substantially in Latin America, in 
Asia (outside the Middle East), 
Oceania, and in the U.S.S.R.-East- 
ern European area. 

Refinery output in Africa re- 
mained about constant from 1950 
to 1953. But it fell considerably in 
the Middle East, because of the 
shut-down at the Abadan refinery 
in Iran. 
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W ATER —“Clean 
Water Means 


Better Health” — 

was the theme for 

the 1955  observ- 

ance of World 

Health Day, April 

7, a date which 

marks the entrance 

into force of the 

World Health Or- 

ganization’s Con- 

stitution in 1948. 

From the first ob- UNITED NATIONS 

servance in 1949, HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

countries through- 

out the world have seized the opportunity to remind 

the individual of the part he himself must play if the 

objectives of the Organization are to be realized. 
Forms of observance vary from nation to nation and, 

in many cases, from district to district. In 1949 while 

World Health Day was observed by more than thirty 

countries, and in most mainly through the media of press, 

radio and film, a variety of other activities was included. 

Co mention only a few of the latter: exhibitions illus- 

trative of international health work were presented in 

Burma and Lebanon; a commemorative postage stamp 

was issued in Haiti; government authorities in Finland 

held a reception for welfare workers; heaith officials 

throughout France took part in special functions; and 

a mass rally took place in Vienna. 


Reports for 1955 already indicate increased efforts. 
Che growth of radio and television has been a factor in 
this. At the same time, full attention has been given to 
other and more intimate forms of information such as 
school programs, meetings of health and welfare work- 
ers, public gatherings, and practical demonstrations of 
public health measures. 


Oe EP Ne 


Dr. M. G. Candau, Director-General of the World 
Health Organization declared in a special message, 
“The purpose of World Health Day, 1955, is to help 
stimulate understanding of the basic relationship be- 
tween water resources, health and civilization itself, 
thereby, I sincerely hope, hastening on the time when 
the whole of mankind will be freed from the vast, costly 
and needless burden of waterborne diseases.” 

The problem of the provision of safe water is one 
which is causing serious anxiety in countries of all 


stages of advancement, from the underdeveloped, in 
WORLD which sanitation may be the exception rather than the 
: rule, to the highly developed countries with their con- 
centration of populations and rapidly increasing indus- 
HEALTH trialization and consequent risk of heavy pollution of 

: water resources. 
DAY Wide-scale realization of the fact that “Clean Water 
Means Better Health” will, it is hoped, have proved a 
stimulus to local awareness everywhere of the need for 
% safeguarding an essential of life — the water by which 


Be ee ee ee a ee ° 
we tive. 





Economic Cooperation Continued from page 9 


gests that Europe had learned many important lessons 
for the better management of its economy to avoid 
crisis and unemployment. I will not attempt to sum- 
marize the long debate on the economic situation in 
Europe, but I do want to point out the significant fact 
that there has never been an East-West discussion on 
this matter which was conducted in such a temperate, 
sincere and constructive manner. 

In fact, the entire procedure of this all-European 
forum marks a new phase in international cooperation. 
It may be, indeed it seems evident, that governments 
are using the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe as an important instrument for developing 
both the climate and the economic basis for peaceful 
co-existance, friendly competition and common efforts 
for improved human welfare. 

Mr. Bernard Beguin summed up the situation pretty 
well in a leading article in the Journal de Geneve en- 
titled “The EcE in the Service of Europe.” Mr. Beguin 
rightly said that “the economic solidarity of a continent 
can never be completely dismembered by political di- 


visions. That is why during the height of the cold war 
the Economic Commission for Europe not only sur- 
vived, but served effectively the long-term interest of 
our Continent. 

“Today, when the cold war has taken another course, 
it continues to serve. One of its merits, and not the 
least, is that it tackles the problems on a basis so down 
to earth that propaganda finds little place to develop. .. . 

“The Commission once more consecrated the right 
of the Secretariat to express freely its judgments in its 
annual reports. That is one of the most precious trump 
cards of the Commission. Only the absolute independ- 
ence of the authors of those reports guarantees its 
interest for governments and public opinion. 

“Between this periodic and healthy examination of 
conscience, and the possibility to solve jointly problems 
running from the international exploitation of Yugo- 
slav hydro-electric resources, to the transport of perish- 
able foodstuffs, Europe finds in its Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe ample reasons to affirm its faith in 
that Commission.” 





Economy of Europe Continued from page 14 


It is “vital to spread the most 
dynamic industries over the country, 
and in particular to make sure that 
some of them are located in under- 
developed areas.” 

There are, of course, limits to 
decentralization of industry. Experi- 
ence, for instance, proves that in- 
dustry can be attracted to, and the 
flow of migrants from agriculture 
halted in, a large number of expand- 
ing middle-sized towns which revive 
economic activity and cultural life 
in their regions. Attempts, however, 
to go still further and spread indi- 
vidual plants over the countryside 
would, as the Survey cautions, run 
grave risks of failure, partly because 
workers may be inclined to use such 
rural industries as only a temporary 
halt on their way to the towns. 

Two broad types of regional pol- 
icies are applied in western Europe. 
One is mainly concerned with in- 
fluencing the localization of manu- 
facturing industry, while the other 
aims at coordinated development of 
social capital and extractive indus- 
tries, in some cases combined with 
measures to promote the processing 
of local raw materials. The British 


postwar policy of regional planning 
is the prototype for most regional 
policies of the first type, while the 
plan for the development of south- 
ern Italy is the most far-reaching 
example of the second type. 

While there is need for closer co- 
ordination of regional policies, this 
should not, as the Survey observes, 
be interpreted as implying that a 
centralistic approach to regional 
problems is desirable in western 
European countries, 

In the eastern European coun- 
tries, the state, by virtue of its con- 
trol of the use of practically all in- 
vestible funds, has it in its power 
to determine, and inevitably does 
determine, the relative rates of in- 
crease of productive and employing 
capacity of different regions to a 
degree of accuracy difficult to attain 
elsewhere. 

The development plans of these 
countries formulated in 1948 and 
1949, which were almost entirely 
plans of industrialization, took ac- 
count of the regional disparities 
which had developed in most of 
them and laid great stress on the 
need for the poorer regions of each 
country to develop faster than the 


“ 


rest. There is “no doubt,” in the 
Survey’s opinion, that regional differ- 
ences in income and in the degree 
of industrialization have been “sen- 
sibly reduced.” In Hungary and 
Rumania “a good start has been 
made in developing nuclei of indus- 
try in the countryside,” and Czecho- 
slovakia has probably made the 
most progress in diminishing re- 
gional discrepancies. 

Also discussed is the question of 
international cooperation on region- 
al policy. While regional problems 
typically find their solution wholly 
within the framework of national 
economic policy, the Survey states, 
specific solutions are in important 
dependent on_ international 
economic relations. These include 
the possibilities of emigration or of 
promoting exports from the back- 
ward regions. There are, moreover, 
certain cases where international co- 
operation in regional policies can be 
particularly fruitful. 

Programs of European integra- 
tion, in addition, must be supple- 
mented by measures, on an interna- 
tional scale, designed to promote in- 
dustrialization and dynamic growth 
in Europe’s most destitute regions. 


ways 





FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


Hope For a Vaccine That Will Give 
Immunity From Poliomyelitis 


ROWING experience from experi- 

¥ mental use of vaccines “indicates 

the probability that a poliomyelitis 

vaccine may become available to the 

health officer in the not too distant 
future.” 


This conclusion is contained in one 
of the seventeen papers about polio- 
myelitis, including the prospect for its 
control, in a monograph published re- 
cently by the World Health Organiza- 
tion in Geneva. 


The papers were written by polio 
specialists working in seven countries 
or On WHO’s staff. The studies cover 
the history of the disease, first re- 
ported in epidemic form a little over 
a century ago; the present worldwide 
extent of polio, caused by three known 
types of virus; and the search for 
weapons against the disease. 


Polio occurs throughout the world 
and every human being is sooner or 
later subject to infection by one or 
another of the three known types of 
polio virus—‘“Brunhilde,” “Lansing” 
and “Leon.” These viruses are unbe- 
lievably small, measuring between 10 
and 30 millionths of a millimeter. 


Infection by the polio virus takes a 
number of forms varying from a non- 
apparent infection to severe paralytic 
illness. Indeed, it is only in a very 
small number of cases that the infec- 
tion develops into the acute and easily 
recognizable paralytic form of the 
disease. 

When a person becomes infected 
by the polio virus, even though he 
may not show any outward signs of 
disease, he develops poliomyelitis anti- 
bodies which give him immunity 
against further attacks. In the eco- 
nomically less developed countries, 
this immunity is acquired at an early 
age and the more serious forms of 
the disease are then rare. In the more 
developed countries, immunity is ac- 
quired at increasingly later ages de- 
pending on higher standards of hy- 
giene and living conditions and the 
paralytic form of the disease then 
occurs with greater frequency. This 
results in a paradoxical situation not 
foreseen by the early pioneers of good 
sanitation. The relationship between 


serious cases of polio and high living 
standards has given polio the repu- 
tation of being a “rich man’s disease.” 
Similarly, polio appears more in the 
country than in the town because 
country children are less exposed to 
infection resulting from the crowded 
conditions of town life, and therefore 
have less chance of acquiring im- 
munity. 


The paralytic form of the disease 
is the exception rather than the rule, 
and strikes principally those who have 
not acquired immunity, or a sufficient 
degree of immunity. 


The efforts of an army of research 
workers are at present directed there- 
fore towards finding a vaccine which 
will be able to give everybody immu- 
nity from the earliest age. 

It was not until the last of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries 
that poliomyelitis (then called infan- 
tile paralysis because it attacked only 
very young children) began to attract 
the attention of physicians, who re- 
garded it as due to “teething” or 
“fevers” and responsible for deforma- 
tions such as “club-foot.” 


Disease Now Almost Worldwide 


The first indication of anything re- 
sembling an epidemic came from the 
Island of Saint Helena in 1836. Out- 
breaks followed in Norway in 1868, 
France and Sweden in 1880, the 
northeast section of the United States 
in the 1890’s and the southeast sec- 
tion about 1910. 


In the past twenty years, epidemics 
have been reported from various trop- 
ical and sub-tropical countries, and 
today polio is recognized as practically 
a worldwide disease. 


During the “pre-epidemic era,’ 
polio seems to have been almost en- 
tirely a disease of children under five 
years of age. Up to ninety per cent of 
paralytic cases were concentrated in 
the 0-4 age group. Later the maxi- 
mum attack rates shifted to the 5-9 
group, then to 7-15 and even 15-23. 
Today the “age-incidence” continues 
to rise and in a few highly developed 
countries it is now above 30 years. 


This shift may be explained by im- 
provements in hygiene and in living 
standards which resulted in infection 
of children increasingly late in life 
in the more developed countries; in 
less developed areas, children con- 
tinue to get the infection while young. 

Polio is a seasonal disease in tem- 
perate regions of both hemispheres 
where epidemics appear in general 
during the summer. In tropical zones 
cases occur uniformly throughout the 
year with peaks in November-Decem- 
ber or February-March, and coincid- 
ing in certain countries with the rainy 
season. 

The wHO monograph describes the 
clinical manifestations of polio and 
presents a detailed study of the dif- 
ferent means now available for treat- 
ing the different stages of the disease. 

The publication states that it is now 
recognized that the great majority of 
the population of the world develops 
polio antibodies without any outward 
signs of even a mild form of the 
disease. 

It is also recognized that the blood- 
serum of adults who live in epidemic 
areas but have never had any outward 
signs of the disease almost invariably 
has the power of neutralizing the 
virus because of the presence of anti- 
bodies in their blood. 


However, the antibodies are effec- 
tive in varying degrees depending 
upon which of the three known strains 
of the virus they have to combat, and 
upon the age at which the individual 
has acquired the antibodies. 


Control Measures Evaluated 


After listing a certain number of 
quarantine measures, regarded as of 
doubtful utility, the wHO monograph 
describes the growing breadth of the 
researches now going forward through- 





out the world both in the prophylactic 
and the therapeutic fields. Some of the 
points brought out are: 

(1) The use of blood plasma from 
convalescent patients has not 
given conclusive results. 

The usefulness of gamma glob- 
ulin obtained from the blood 
of persons who have acquired 
polio antibodies varies with 
different circumstances and 
“sharply differing opinions are 
held” regarding the protection 
given. 

The results of numerous ex- 
periments suggest that an anti- 
polio vaccine “may become 
available to the health officer 
in the not too distant future.” 


Practical Advice Offered 


The WHO monograph concludes 
with a list of precautions to be taken 
in epidemic periods both to reduce 
the spread of infection and to mini- 
mize the number of paralytic cases: 
frequent washing of hands; protection 
of food from flies and thorough wash- 
ing of fruit and uncooked vegetables; 
avoidance of close contact with mem- 
bers of a family in which a case of 
polio has occurred recently; caution 
in treating all cases of fever; avoid- 
ance of over-exertion; closing down 
of unchlorinated swimming pools; 
and, until more information is avail- 
able, avoidance where possible of op- 
erations for the removal of tonsils or 
adenoids, and suspension of vaccina- 
tion campaigns and _ intra-muscular 
injections of an irritant character. 


Poliomyelitis, No. 26 in WHO’s 
Monograph Series, is available at 
all United Nations Sales Agents 
(see inside back cover), or may 
be ordered through the United 
Nations Bookshop. Price: $8, £2, 
Sw. fr. 24.00. 





The United Nations Story 
For Children 


A new addition to the small, but 
growing, list of children’s books deal- 
ing with the United Nations is No. | 
of the Picture Pageant Series entitled 
The United Nations. It is attractively 
presented and profusely illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. John 
Hornby, the author, tells the story of 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies in a manner comprehensible 
to young children. 

Picture Pageant No. 1, The Unit- 
ed Nations, by John Hornby, pub- 
lished by MacMillan and Co., 
printed in Great Britain. 


Noted International Figures Analyze 
United Nations in Students’ Publication 


HE Journal of International Af- 

fairs is a semi-annual magazine 
edited and published by the students 
of the graduate School of Interna- 
tional Affairs of Columbia University. 
Each issue deals with a single topic 
in world affairs. The issue for May 
1955 is devoted to an analysis of the 
United Nations. Entitled The United 
Nations After Ten contrib- 
utors include Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold, Carlos P. Romulo, 
David Owen, of the Technical As- 
sistance Board, and Benjamin Cohen, 
Under-Secretary for the Department 
of Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Years, 


Discussing the United Nations in 
the modern world, Mr. Hammarskjold 
says that out of an understanding of 
the need for reconciling the principles 
of inter-dependence and diversity, men 
created the United Nations. Aware of 
the disharmony between separate in- 
terests and ideologies and having ex- 
perienced in war the horrors which 
that disharmony could create, men 
recognized the primary necessity for a 
centre for reconciling the elements 
of disunity. 

“The Organization is a means to 
an end and no end in itself,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold writes. “In order to 
serve Member Governments better it 
should be used every time it may serve 
them well. An untimely use only 
blunts its efficiency. And the Organi- 
zation is discredited for no good rea- 
son when it is called useless because 
it is not used in a situation where it 
is not an adequate instrument. 


“The task of the United Nations, 
then, is to reconcile differing and 
often conflicting views and interests, 
rather than to impose decisions even 
when decisions are taken by a ma- 
jority of its Members. It is primarily 
a meeting place where the long, slow 
and difficult process of negotiation can 
take effect in forms appropriate to 
problems of a multilateral nature.” 


David Owen, Executive Chairman 
of the Technical Assistance Board, de- 
scribes TAB’s record of success. Con- 
centrating on the human potential in 
those countries requesting assistance, 
he writes, TAB has created a self-help 
program, involving a true international 
exchange of people and ideas. Stress- 


ing the increased financial support of 
an increased number of nations, Mr. 
Owen foresees an ever-expanding as- 
sistance program. 


In a chapter entitled, “Whither, 
Submerged Millions?”, General Carlos 
P. Romulo, of the Philippines, a for- 
mer President of the United Nations 
General Assembly, takes stock of the 
present situation of non-self-governing 
and trust territories and their progress 
toward the goals set out for them by 
the drafters of the United Nations 
Charter in San Francisco in 1945. He 
believes this progress has been slight, 
on the whole, and in this year of possi- 
ble decision on Charter review lays 
the blame in the first instance at the 
doorstep of the Charter itself. General 
Romulo analyzes the wording of the 
Charter provisions and asks: Why 
“self-government” and not “inde- 
pendence” in the text of Chapter XI” 
Why no time limits? 

Benjamin Cohen, who before tak- 
ing up his present post, was for eight 
years in charge of the United Nations 
public information program, analyzes 
the impact of the United Nations on 
world public opinion and is highly en- 
couraged by what he sees. Now as 
“never before in the history of the 
world have the peoples shown, as 
since the organization of the United 
Nations, such a growing sense of 
moral responsibility toward the whole 
of mankind.” 


Public opinion, Mr. Cohen points 
out, is now playing a recognized 
role in international organization. At 
the international conference table 
there is a place set for worid public 
opinion. In the national area, the peo- 
ple have become or are becoming 
the partners of their statesmen. A pub- 
lic that is alive, aware and enlightened 
demands a share in decision-making. 


Other articles are contributed by 
Isador Lubin, Forrest Murden, Philip 
Jessup, Leland Goodrich, Edgar Fur- 
niss, Jr.. R. Gordon Arneson, and 
Frank Barabas, a student at Columbia 
University’s School of International 
Affairs. 

The United Nations After Ten 
Years, Journal of International 
Affairs, issue of May, 1955, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 
U.S.A., $1.00. 





INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


MAY 16-JUNE 3 ECONOMIC AND Social 
CounciL. Resumed 19th 
Headquarte rs 


session 


Included on the provisional 
Report of Transport 
and Communications Commission; 
Restrictive business practices; 
Wood-pulp and paper; Enforce- 
ment of international arbitral 
awards; Freedom of information; 
Allegations regarding  infringe- 
ments of trade union rights; Pop- 
ulation questions; Recognition and 
enforcement abroad of mainte- 
nance obligations; UN Children’s 
Fund; Relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea; World calendar reform 


agenda: 


MAY 2-20 Sociat COMMISSION. 10th Ses- 
sion. Headquarters. 


Following substantive items listed 
on provisional agenda: Interna- 
tional survey of programs of so- 
cial development; International 
definition and measurement of 
standards and levels of living: 
Principles of community develop- 
ment; Training of welfare person- 
nel; Financing of housing and 
community programs; Progress 
report and work program for 
1955-1957. 


MAY 2-JULY 8 INTERNATIONAL Law Com- 


MISSION. 7th session. Geneva 


Provisional agenda will include 
Regime of High Seas; Regime of 
Territorial Seas; Law of Treaties: 
Diplomatic Intercourse and Im- 
munities 


MAY 10-13 UN HiGH COMMISSIONER'S 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 


Executive Committee. Geneva. 


[he Executive Committee, com 
posed of members to be designated 
by the Council at its 19th session, 
and subject to decisions of the 
Council, will determine the policy 
and allocate the resources of the 
new UN Refugee Fund 


MAY 11-JULY 20 (tentative) STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS OF THI 
IRUSTEESHIP CoUNCIL. Headquarters 


MAY 2-6 FIFTH CONFERENCE oF NGO's 
INTERESTED IN MIGRATION. Headquar- 
fers. 


(Questions which have been under 
study by Ad Hoc Committee and 
Working Parties set up following 
the 4th conference: implementa- 
tion of general principles concern- 
ing the protection of migrants— 
Laws and practices on the admis- 
sibility of migrants—Simplification 
of administrative formalities and 
reduction of costs for migrants— 
Minimum standards of protection 
of migrants during the journey— 
Legal assistance to migrants—lIn- 
tegration of migrants in the life 
of countries of resettlement— 
Problems of migrants in profes- 


Problem of non- 
migrants—Information 


sional categories 
European 
Service. ) 


MAY 2-14 UN-ILO-WorRLD VETERANS 
FEDERATION. Seminar on_ Selective 
Placement of the Handicapped. Stock- 
holm. 


Organized by the Swedish Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the UN, the ILO, the 
WVA and the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples. 


The purpose of the seminar is to 
study the techniques and methods 
of selective placement of the 
handicapped and the problems as- 
sociated with it. 


Topics on the provisional agenda 
include: Social and economic 
background to rehabiiitation, with 
specific reference to selective place- 
ment; Identification of the dis- 
abled; Employment counselling 
and placement techniques; Meth- 
ods of securing occupational in- 
formation; Evaluation of the 
individual; Methods of finding 
employment opportunities; Place- 
ment in employment and follow- 
up; Vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons in Sweden, Social 
adjustment of the handicapped to 
employment; Function of indus- 
trial medical service; Personnel 
ractice in industry; Organization 
of placement services for the 
handicapped in Canada and the 
US and practical experience 
gained; Quota system in relation 
to selective placement; Selection 
and training of selective placement 
personnel; Sheltered employment 
in relation to selective placement; 
Work for the home-bound; Pres- 
ent difficulties in the piacement of 
the handicapped. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


MAY 2-6 WORKING PARTY ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL PASSENGER TRANSPORT SERV- 
ICES BY ROAD OF INLAND TRANSPORT 
COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


MAY 3-6 STEEL COMMITTEE 
ING PARTIES. Geneva. 


AND WORK- 


MAY 9-13. AbD Hoc WorKING PARTY ON 
STANDARDIZED SALES CONDITIONS 
(CITRUS) OF COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 


CULTURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


MAY 9-13. WoRKING PARTY ON TRANS- 
PORT OF DANGEROUS GoopDs OF IN- 
LAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. Gene- 


va. 


Ap Hoc WorKING PARTY ON 
STANDARDIZED SALES CONDITIONS 
(GRAINS) OF COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


MAY 16-20 


MAY 16-20 WoRKING PARTY ON PRE- 
VENTION OF ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
OF INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE. 
Geneva. 


MERTINGS 


MAY 23-24 WorKING PARTY ON HOUSING 
AND BUILDING STATISTICS OF HOUSING 
SUBCOMMITTEE. Geneva. 


Ap Hoc WorKING PARTY ON 
SALES CONDITIONS 
TIMBER COMMIT 


MAY 23-27 
STANDARDIZED 
(TIMBER) OF THE 
TEE. Geneva. 


MAY 25 WorRKING PARTY ON DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HOUSING POLICIES OF 
HousING SUBCOMMITTEE. Geneva. 


MAY 26-28 HousInG SUBCOMMITTEE 


Geneva. 


MAY 31-JUNE 3 AbD Hoc MEETING ON 
INLAND WATERWAYS PROBLEMS OF 
THE INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 
Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


MAY ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN 
AMERICA COMMITTEE or THE 
WHOLE. Santiago, Chile. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


io 


MAY 23-28 129th session of the Govern- 
ing Body and its Committees. Geneva 


FAO 


COM 


session 


MAY 23-JUNE 3 COMMITTEE ON 
MODITY PROBLEMS 25th 
Rome. 


Provisional agenda includes: Ma 
jor developments in the world agri- 
cultural commodity situation since 
September 1954; Major develop 
ments in inter-governmental com- 
modity policies and arrangements 
September 1954; Interna- 
tional commodity _ stabilization 
measures (proposals by Argen- 
tina); Report of Consultative Sub 
committee on Surplus Disposal 
and review of work: Review of 
international effects of national 
policies for grains; Report of Ran- 
goon meeting on economic aspects 
of the rice industry; Methods for 
stimulating the consumption of 
dairy products; Olive oil (review 
of steps taken with respect to 
inter-governmental consultations 
for an Agreement on Olive Oil): 
International wine situaticn. 


since 


UNESCO 


MAY 5 9th SESSION oF ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON ARID ZONE RESEARCH. 
Socorro, New Me xico, l SA. 


MAY 9-10 MEETING OF EXPERTS FOR 
THE CREATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ApvisoRY COMMITTEE ON MarINi 
SCIENCES AND LIMNOLOGY. Rome. 


MAY 13. MEETING OF THE COORDINA- 
TION COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY Work Camps. Paris. 


MAY 23-27 INTERNATIONAI ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY. Faris. 





MAY 27 First MEETING OF EXPERTS 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF THE 1955 
SCIENTIFIC TRAVELLING EXHIBITION. 
Paris. 


MAY 28-30 MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Music Counc. Paris. 

MAY 31-JUNE 3) MEETING oF EXPERTS 
ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF INFORMA- 
TION REGARDING FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Paris. 

ICAO 


MAY 31 ASSEMBLY. 9th session. Mont- 
real. 
(Will last about two weeks and 
be devoted entirely to budgetary 


and other administrative matters. ) 


WHO 


MAY 10 8th Wor_D HEALTH ASSEMBLY. 
Mexico City. 

Provisional agenda includes a gen- 
eral review of report of Director- 
General on work of WHO in 1954 
as well as review and approval 
of various committee reports. 
Also on the agenda: International 
Quarantine and International Sani- 
tary Regulations; Assessments of 
world health situation; Peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; Campaign 
against small pox; Selection of 
recommended international non- 
proprietary names for pharmaceu- 
tical preparations; Role of hos- 
pital in public-health program 
(item proposed by Sweden); Pre- 
vention of accidents in childhood 
(item proposed by Sweden); Es- 
tablishment of Regional Office for 
Europe in Copenhagen; Creation 
of special fund of $10,000,000 to 
grant financial and material as- 
sistance to underdeveloped Mem- 
ber countries for long-term proj- 
ects approved by WHO and re- 
ceiving technical assistance from 
WHO with a view to improving 
their national health services (item 
proposed by Ceylon). 

MAY EXECUTIVE BoarD. !6th 

Mexico City. 

(Follows up on decisions of the 
World Health Assembly.) 


session 


UPU 


MAY 2-14 EXECUTIVE AND LIAISON 
ComMITTEE. Lugano, Switzerland. 

The meeting will take up the UPU 
report to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, relations with the 
UN and technical assistance. 
Also included on the agenda: 
Proposals by the UN for chang- 
ing the preamble and Arts. 4 and 
5 of the Convention (relates to 
Trust Territories) and proposal 
by Italy about membership for 
Italian-administered Somaliland: 
Study of results of survey of dis- 
patch by mail of perishable bio- 
logical materials; Relations with 
ICAO—main business: air mail 
freight rates; Relations with In- 
ternational Air Transport Assn.— 
air mail freight rates; Carriage by 
air of dangerous goods; Occupa- 
tional diseases of postal workers; 
Study on use of containers instead 
of mail bags; Proposals to be 
made to Postal Congress to be 
held in Ottawa in 1957. 


WMO 


MAY SEVENTH SESSION OF EXECUTIVE 


COMMITTEE, Geneva. 
(Meeting to be held following 
Second World Meteorological 
Congress. ) 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


In Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


MAY 2-8 INT. CATHOLIC CHILD BuREAU. 
Sth Congress. Venice. 
Theme: Teaching international 
understanding to children. 


MAY 3-8 FIFTH REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
FOR ASIA OF JUNIOR CHAMBER INTER- 
NATIONAL. Bangkok, Thailand. 


MAY 9-11 WoRLD TOURING AND AUTO- 
MOBILE ORGANIZATION (OTA). Wash- 
ington, D. C. 3rd Assembly. 

Agenda includes: Question of de- 
velopment of international tour- 
ism and best means of promoting 
it; Improvement of road systems 
—financial methods to achieve it; 
How to reduce traffic accidents 
and the education of road users; 
Question of parking in big cities. 


MAY 13-15 INT. UNION FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF PuBLIC MoraLity. Co- 
logne, Germany. 

3rd General Assembly and Con- 
gress. 


COUNCIL OF INT. CHAMBER OF 
(ICC). 84th _ session. 


MAY 15 
COMMERCE 
Tokyo. 


MAY 15-21 ICC XV_ BreENNIAL CON- 

GRrEss. Tokyo. 
Theme: Asian Probiems—World 
Progress. 
Tentative program includes: Taxa- 
tion and private enterprise, Prog- 
ress toward a new monetary or- 
der; Stability in primary product 
markets; Asian development and 
the world economy; Freer trade 
for world prosperty; Productivity 
and distribution; Distribution sta- 
tistics; International advertising; 
Organization and cocrdination of 
transport; Freedom and progress 
in ocean transport; Air transport; 
Telecommunications; Protection 
of industrial property; Interna- 
tional commercial arbitration; 
Commercial banking practice. 


MAY 20-28 INT. CONFEDERATION OF 
Free TrRape Unions (ICFTU). 4th 
World Congress. Vienna 

Agenda includes: General Secre- 
tary’s Rept. on Activities’ of the 
Confederation since the Stock- 
holm Congress (following sub- 
jects to come up for discussion: 
Trade union contributions, social 
integration, free trade unions and 
the ILO); Free labor’s struggle 
for the peace and prosperity, hu- 
man rights, full labor rights; Trade 
union action for economic and 
political independence in the 


underdeveloped areas; Labor- 
management relations (with spe- 
cial reference to scope and meth- 
ods of collective bargaining, im- 
provement of living standards, 
and workers participation in in- 
dustry ). 


MAY 23-26 CONGRESS OF THE INT. COL- 
LEGE OF SURGEONS, 20th anniversary. 
Geneva. 


MAY 26-31 7th INT. CONGRESS OF COM- 
PARATIVE PATHOLOGY. Lausanne. 


MAY 26-27. INT. COMMISSION ON IRRI- 
GATION AND DRAINAGE, Ouchy and 
Montreux, Switzerland. 

6th meeting of Int. 
Council. 


Executive 


MAY 26-JUNE 2. INTERNATIONAL ROTARY 


CONVENTION. Chicago. 


MAY 29-JUNE 3. INT. HosPITAL FEDERA- 
TION. Lucerne, Switzerland. General 
Assembly and 9th Congress. 

Theme: Influence of specializa- 
tion on modern hospital care. 


MAY 30-JUNE 11 WoRLD FEDERATION OF 
UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATIONS. Ge- 
neva. 

Second Seminar on ILO. 


MAY 31-JUNE 3 INT. FEDERATION OF 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS (Proprietors ) 
and Editors. 8th Congress. Zurich. 


MAY 31 INT. COMMISSION ON LARGE 
DAMS OF THE WoRLD PowER CON- 
FERENCE. Sth Congress. Paris. 


MAY INT. FEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN 
TRADE UNIONS OF RAILWAY, TRAM- 
WAY AND OTHER TRANSPORT WOoORK- 
ERS. Austria. 


MAY INT. UNION OF PURE AND APPLIED 
Puysics. Pisa, Italy. 
Symposium on 

ticles. 


elementary par- 


MAY INT. BROADCASTING ORGANIZATION 
Prague. 
14th session of the General As- 
sembly, 27th session of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, 12th session 
of the Technical Commission, 2nd 
session of the Program Commis- 
sion. 


For details on these organizations see: 
Yearbook of International Organizations. 
1954-55 prepared with Secretariat assist- 
ance by the Union of International As- 
socations, Brussels, Available United Na- 
tions Bookshop. 

For a fuller list of international meet- 
ings (organized by both inter-govern- 
mental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions) see Associations—The Review of 
International Organizations and Meet- 
ings, published by the Union of Interna- 
tional Associations, Palais d’Egmont, 
Brussels. 
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LIST 


The following United Nations publications, obtainable from all United Nations 
sales agents, are suggested for readers who wish more background information 
on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. 


LIBYA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


A GENERAL ECONOMIC APPRAISAL OF 
Lipya. 55 pp. United Nations Sales 
No. 1952.11.H.2. Price: 60¢, 4/6, 
Sw. fr. 2.50. 

This survey, prepared by the Chief 
of the United Nations and FAO Mis- 
sion of Technical Assistance to Libya, 
deals with the land, people and social 
background, economic conditions, 
policy, position and potentialities of 
Libya. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SociAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF LiBya. 170 pp. United 
Nations Sales No. 1953.11.H.8. 
Price: $1.75, 12/6, Sw. fr. 7.00. 
Prepared by experts appointed by 

the U.N. Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration and several specialized agen- 
cies, this report reviews the probiems 
of economic and social development 
in Libya and makes recommendations 
for long-range plans to achieve higher 
standards of living, social welfare and 
culture. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF LIBYA. 25 
pp. United Nations Sales No. 1953. 
11.H.6. Price: 30¢, 2/-, Sw. fr. 1.20. 
Technical report on Libya’s financial 

relations with the rest of the world, 

based on statistical data available in 

August 1951. 


TANGANYIKA 


THE POPULATION OF TANGANYIKA. /5/ 
pp. United Nations Sales No. 1949. 
X111.2. Price: $1.00, 7/6, Sw. fr. 
4.00. 

Study on movement and structure 
of the African population; population 
distribution and migration; economic 
basis for demographic development; 
demographic prospects and problems 
of the future; and the European and 
Asian population. Introduction briefly 
reviews the physical environment, his- 
torical background and ethnic groups 
of the area. 


ADDITIONAL INFOMATION ON THE Pop- 
ULATION OF TANGANYIKA. 32 pp. 
United Nations Sales No. 1952.X111. 
3. Price: 30¢, 2/-, Sw. fr 1.20. 
Supplement to above based on the 

results of the 1948 census. 


UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION TO 
TRUST TERRITORIES IN EAST AFRI- 


ca, 1951. 64 pp. Trusteeship Coun- 

cil, Official Records, Eleventh 

Session, Supplement No. 3. Price: 

70¢, 5/-, Sw. fr. 2.75. 

Visiting Mission’s report on Tan- 
ganyika. 


MISSION’S BLUEPRINT FOR PROGRESS 
IN RUANDA-URUNDI 


THE POPULATION OF RUANDA-URUNDI. 
37 pp. United Nations Sales No. 
1953.X111.4. Price: 40¢ 3/-, Sw. 
fr. 1.50. 


Summarizes existing knowledge re- 
garding characteristics of the popula- 
tion, trends of population growth, and 
the relation of population to economic 
resources in Ruanda-Urundi. 


UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION 
Tro Trust TERRITORIES IN East 
AFRICA, 1951. 39 pp. Trusteeship 
Council, Official Records, Eleventh 
Session, Supplement No. 2. Price: 
70¢, 5/-, Sw. fr. 2.75. 

Visiting Mission’s report on Ru- 
anda-Urundi. 


PATTERNS AND CURRENTS IN 
ECONOMY OF EUROPE 


ECONOMY SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1954. 
315 pp. United Nations Sales No. 
1955.11.E.2. Price: $2.50 17/6, Sw. 
fr. 10.00. 

Chapter headings are: The Eco- 
nomic Upswing in Western Europe 
and its Background; Recent Changes 
in the Economics of Eastern Europe; 
Economic Development in the Soviet 
Union; Trade and Payments of West- 
ern Europe; Foreign Trade of Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union; Prob- 
lems of Regional Development and 
Industrial Location in Europe; The 
French Economy: Basic Problems of 
Occupational Structure and Regional 
Balance. 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN FoR EUROPE 


(Quarterly—three issues and annual 
Survey, see above). Price: $3.00, 
22/6, Sw. fr. 12.00. 

Each issue contains general review 
of economic developments in Europe 
in preceding quarter, special articles 
on current economic problems, and an 
appendix of European economic statis- 
tics. 


GROWTH AND STAGNATION IN THE 
EUROPEAN Economy. 342 pp. cloth- 


bound. United Nations Sales No. 

1954.11.E.3. Price: $4.50, 32/6, Sw. 

fr. 18.00. 

This report provides a systematic, 
long-term perspective on European 
economic development as a whole. It 
examines the leading elements and 
their causal relations in the economic 
growth and stagnation of European 
countries and key industries. The 
period covered is from the beginning 
of the first world war to the outbreak 
of the second; however, the data and 
analysis cover, wherever possible, the 
period of 1880 to 1950. 


THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
Europe. 28 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 1954.1.3. Price: 15¢, 1/-, 
Sw. fr. 0.50. 

Pamphlet describing the Commis- 
sion and its activities. 

PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN THE 

ECONOMY OF ASIA 

ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
Far East, 1954. 223 pp. United 
Nations Sales No. 1955.11.F.3. 
Price: $2.00, 15/-, Sw. fr. 8.00. 
Part I reviews agricultural pro- 

duction; industrial production and 
transport; international trade and 
payments; monetary and fiscal devel- 
opments; progress of development 
programs. Part II is devoted to indi- 
vidual surveys of the economic situa- 
tion in fourteen countries of the 
region. 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR ASIA AND 
THE Far East. (Quarterly—three 
issues and annual Survey, see 
above). Price: $3.00, 22/6, Sw. fr. 
12.00. 

Each issue provides a quarterly re- 
view of economic developments in the 
area as well as a compendium of Asian 
economic statistics. 


HELPING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN ASIA AND THE Far East. 22 pp. 
United Nations Sales No. 1953.1.40. 
Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 
Pamphlet describing the United Na- 

tions Commission for Asia and the 

Far East and its activities. 


ASSIGNMENT TO EVERYWHERE. 43 pp. 
United Nations Sales No. 1954.1.20. 
Price: 35¢, 2/6, Sw. fr. 1.35. 
Progress report on the United Na- 

tions Program of Technical Assistance, 





including a detailed account of 15 
selected projects in various parts of 
the world. 


POOLING SKILLS FOR ECONOMIC PROG- 
RESS. 34 pp. United Nations Sales 
No. 1953.1.29. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. 
fr. 0.50. 

Pamphlet describing the why, what 
and how of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. 


INTERNATIONAL AID IN SEARCH FOR DE- 
VELOPMENT FUNDs. 26 pp. United 
Nations Sales No. 1954.1.26. Price: 
15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 

Description of various proposals 
for financing economic development 
currently before the United Nations 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 


WORLD Oli SITUATION 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STATISTICS. 
March 1955, Vol. 1X, No. 3. Price. 
single copy—$1.00, 1/6, Sw. fr 
4.00; annual subscription—$10.00, 
75/-, Sw. fr. 40.00 
Foremost source of current, official 

statistics on world economic and so- 

cial conditions. This issue contains a 

special feature on recent developments 

in the world oil situation. 


THE PRICE OF OIL IN WESTERN Eu- 
ROPE. Mimeographed. Price: 40¢, 
3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 

This study had been previously pre- 
sented as a working paper to the ECE 
Coal Committee, forming one of a 
series of reports on the role of different 
forms of energy in the European fuel 
market. 


FUTURE WORK IN THE FIELD 
OF POPULATION 
THE DETERMINANTS AND CONSE- 

QUENCES OF POPULATION TRENDS. 

404 pp. United Nations Sales No. 

1953.X111.3. Price: $4.00, 30/-, Sw. 

fr. 16.00. 

A summary of the findings of stud- 
ies on the relationships between popu- 
lation changes and economic and 
social conditions in industrialized as 
well as underdeveloped countries. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND STANDARDS 
OF LIVING IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
CounTRIES. 9 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 1954.X111.7. Price: 15¢, 
1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 

Popular, non-technical summary of 
above report. 


FOETAL, INFANT AND EARLY CHILD- 
Hoop Morta ity. Vol. 1—137 pp. 
United Nations Sales No. 1954.1V. 
7. Price: $1.50, 11/-, Sw. fr. 6.00. 
VoL. Il—44 pp. United Nations 
Sales No. 1954.1V.8. Price: 40¢, 
3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 


VoL. I presents extensive data on the 








New United Nations publications 





ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1954 


Economic upswing in western Europe, economic development 
of eastern Europe and the Soviet Union as well as trade and 
payments, problems of regional development and industrial 
location, and the structure of the French economy are among 
the subjects covered in this annual Survey. 315 pp. English 
edition. (French and Russian in preparation. ) 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1955.IT.E.2 
$2.50 17/6 sterling 


10 Swiss frances 
ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 1954 


Agricultural and industrial production, transport, trade and 
payments, and monetary and fiscal problems for the region 
as a whole are analyzed. Studies of 15 countries within the 
area are included. 239 pp. English edition. 

U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1955.1L.F.3 
$2.00 15/- sterling 8 Swiss francs 





For continued coverage throughout the year . 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR EUROPE 


Annual subscription (includes a copy of the Survey of Europe) 
$3.00 22/6 sterling 
English, French and Russian editions 


12 Swiss francs 


ECONOMIC BULLETIN FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 
Annual subscription (includes a copy of the Asian Survey) 
$3.00 22/6 sterling 12 Swiss francs 
English edition 

Each BULLETIN is issued three times a year to provide a 
quarterly review of the economic developments of the area in 
the interval between the publication of the annual SURVEY. 


Available in local currencies from all sales agents 
for United Nations publications 


























component of mortality up to the 
fifth year of age, as well as a critical 
analysis of the sources of information 
and the techniques of measurement. 

Vol. Il outlines the biological, social 
and economic factors of infant and 
early childhood mortality. 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1954. 729 
pp. United Nations Sales No. 
1954.X111.5. Price: clothbound —- 
$7.50, 50/-, Sw. fr. 30.00; paper- 
bound—$6.00, 45/-, Sw. fr. 24.00. 
Sixth issue in a series of annual 

volumes. Contains new, additional and 
revised figures and time series on popu- 
lation, live births, stillbirths, deaths, 
marriages and divorces as well as life 
table death rates, numbers of survi- 
vors, expectation-of-life values and 
international migration. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 
1952. 490 pp. clothbound. United 
Nations Sales No. 1954.X1V.1. 
Price: $5.00, 37/6. Sw. fr. 20.00. 
Seventh in a series of annual vol- 

umes. Contains significant constitu- 

tional, legislative and judicial develop- 
ments in the field of human rights 

during 1952. 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
Ricuts. United Nations Sales No. 
1952.14.15. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 
0.50. 

Full text of Declaration adopted and 
proclaimed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 
10, 1948. 


THE BRIDGE OF TRAVEL 


VACATIONS ABROAD. Published by 
UNESCO. 180 pp. Price: 75¢, 4/8, 
Fr. fr. 225. 

Handbook giving information about 
some 800 study tours, summer school 
sessions and work camps in more than 
60 countries in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas. Gives dates, places, 
sponsoring organizations, subjects of 
study and, in most cases, costs. 


Srupy ABROAD. Published by UNES- 
CO. Price: $2.00, 7/6, Fr. fr. 350. 
Sixth annual handbook of fellow- 

ships, scholarships and educational ex- 

changes in 101 countries and terri- 
tories. 


TRAVEL ABROAD. Looseleaf. Published 
by UNESCO. Price: $4.50, 25/-, 
Fr. fr. 1.250; subscription for 
monthly amendment sheets: $1.75, 
10/6, Fr. fr. 500. 

A guide to international travel com- 
piled to assist persons traveling abroad 
on educational or cultural visits. Con- 
tains full information on passport and 
visa regulations of 150 countries and 
details of currency regulations. 


A Selection of Current 


Publications 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS % 


. 


A conveniently arranged booklet containing answers +) ah 
to the most frequently asked questions about the i My 
United Nations $0.15 


HAE ARna 


POOLING SKILLS FOR HUMAN PROGRESS 


The why, what and how of United Nations Technical 
Assistance $0.15 


igveoemiiliniion 


HOW THE UNITED NATIONS BEGAN 


A classroom text for pupils 12 to 16 years of age, 
with lesson material for the use of teachers $0.15 


ra sti 
YOUR UNITED NATIONS 


An official, beautifully illustrated souvenir guide to 
United Nations Headquarters $0.50 


lH 


UNITED NATIONS PICTORIAL 


Two attractive booklets consisting of specially pre- 
pared picture stories illustrating the current warld- 
wide activities of the United Nations. 

Pictorial No. 1 

Pictorial No. 2 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS 


A compact and complete reference guide to the world- 
wide activities of the United Nations and its related 
specialized agencies. It is designed to meet the needs 
of schools, colleges, universities, librarians, editors 
and all those concerned with international problems 
and developments $1.50 


United Nations publications are available in 
national currencies from authorized sales agents. 





SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana ‘S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
Periodica, Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal. 
CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 170 Liu Li Chang, 
Peking. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota 

COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Ndérodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “la Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 


Alsina 500, 


Carlton N.3, 


FRANCE 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 


GERMANY 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
GREECE 

Kauffmann Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, Athens. 
HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H. F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 


INDONESIA 

Pembangunan, Ltd. Gunung 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 
JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 
LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 


Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 


Sahari 84, 


6 Tori-Nichome, 


PAKISTAN 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi 3. 

Publishers United, 176 Anorkali, Lahore. 
Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, 

150 Govt. New Market, Azimpura, Dacca, 
East Pakistan (and at Chittagong). 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé. 
PARAGUAY 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 
PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 

SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 

Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chokrawot Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklae Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O, Shops). 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbio 
University Press, 2960 Broodway, New York 
27, N.Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipan, Caracas. 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska 
Terazije 27-11, Beograd. 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
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The Fight Against Prejudice 


The chairman of the recent conference of non-govern- 
mental organizations tells how they can aid the United 
Nations Program. 


Evolution 1n Libya 


What the new country has achieved with the help of 
United Nations skill sharing, by the resident represen- 
tative there of the Technical Assistance Board. 


Yat Ohincestets for KCAFE 


How the stage has been set for more intensive aid to 
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